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INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 


1.  BASIS  FOR  STUDY.  The  Joint  Logistics  Review  Board  was  directed  in  the  Terms  of  Refer¬ 
ence  to  "identify  logistic  lessons  learned,  including  those  of  a  planning  nature,  which  may  have  a 
significant  effect  on  readiness  for  and  support  of  future  combat  operations. "1 

2.  SIGNIFICANCE 


a.  The  value  of  planning  was  recently  emphasized  by  President  Nixon  when  he  stated: 
"President  Eisenhower  used  to  say  around  the  Security  Council  that  it  had  been  his  experience 
in  a  really  great  crisis  that  plans  were  useless,  but  that  planning  was  indispensible."^  The 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Logistics  Review  Board  wrote  to  numerous  senior  military  and  civilian 
officials,  all  of  whom  held  key  positions  during  the  Vietnam  era,  soliciting  their  views  on  logis¬ 
tic  support  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The  majority  of  the  respondents  identified  planning  as  one 
of  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  logistic  process. 

b.  Logistics  planning  has  two  basic  purposes:  to  formulate  a  set  of  logistic  actions  in 
support  of  operation  plans  and  to  establish  logistic  requirements.  In  the  event  that  available  re¬ 
sources  do  not  satisfy  the  demand,  planning  actions  must  be  taken  to  identify  shortfalls  and 
establish  additional  requirements  or  to  impose  constraints  on  operations  and  incorporate 
changes  in  operational  plans. 

c.  Although  logistics  planning  includes  a  wide  spectrum  of  functional  support  areas,  only 
those  areas  that  pertain  to  Requirements  Forecasting,  Contingency  Planning,  War  Reserve  Ma¬ 
teriel  Planning,  and  Industrial  Mobilization  Production  Planning  will  be  addressed  in  this  mono¬ 
graph.  The  logistics  planning  process  encompasses  two  types  of  requirements  planning.  One  is 
the  development  of  overall  logistic  support  requirements  for  the  total  force  structure  within  the 
framework  of  the  Logistics  Guidance  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  other  is  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  unique  or  special  requirements  for  support  of  contingency  plans.  Both  types  of  re¬ 
quirements  must  be  addressed  in  the  Service  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System. 
Some  of  the  assets  procured  on  a  basis  of  funded  requirements  are  stockpiled  as  war  reserves. 
The  quantitative  and  qualitative  status  of  this  War  Reserve  Materiel  stockpile,  in  turn,  directly 
influences  Industrial  Mobilization  Production  Planning  and  may  have  a  long-term  impact  on  the 
production  base. 

3.  STUDY  OBJECTIVES.  In  consonance  with  the  Terms  of  Reference,  study  objectives  are  to 
review  ancTevaluate  logistics  planning  procedures  during  the  Vietnam  era  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  improvement  as  regards  the  following  planning  areas  selected  for  review: 

a.  The  adequacy  of  Logistics  Guidance  for  Service  planning  and  principal  item  require¬ 
ments  forecasting 

b.  The  current  contingency  planning  procedures  for  logistic  support  of  worldwide  combat 
operations 

c.  The  War  Reserve  Materiel  planning  systems  of  each  of  the  Services 

d.  Industrial  Mobilization  Production  Planning  for  anticipated  requirements  during  con¬ 
tingency  situations. 


*  Deputy  Secretary  ol  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Joint  Logistics  Rcv.ew  Board  (JLRB).  17  February 
I  !>«{*. 

"office  of  the  White  House  Press  Secretary,  Remarks  of  the  President  upon  the  presentation  of  the  Medal  of 
Freedom  to  the  Apollo  l.’l  Mission  Operators  Team  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Texas,  18  April  1%8. 
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4.  ORGANIZATION  OF  MONOGRAPH 


a.  The  Terms  of  Reference  for  the  Joint  Logistics  Review  Board  directed  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  following  functional  areas:  Requirements  Forecasting,  War  Reserve  Stocks,  Con¬ 
tingency  Planning,  and  Industrial  Mobilization  Production  Planning.  A  close  relationship  was 
noted  between  these  areas,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  appropriate  that  they  could  best  be  ad¬ 
dressed  in  a  single  monograph. 

b.  This  monograph  is  thus  organized  to  cover  these  functional  areas  in  separate  chapters. 
Chapter  II  provides  a  general  description  pertaining  to  the  major  planning  aspects  of  these  lo¬ 
gistical  functional  areas.  Detailed  review  of  these  areas  is  provided  in  subsequent  chapters  of 
the  monograph.  Through  an  analysis  of  a  contingency  plan  for  SE  Asia  operations,  Chapter  III 
evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  the  planning  process  and  lays  the  groundwork  for  the  major  issues 
that  are  addressed  in  the  subsequent  chapters.  Requirements  Forecasting,  Chapter  IV,  includes 
a  review  of  Logistics  Guidance  for  FY  63  through  FY  71  and  a  detailed  description  of  individual 
Service  Requirements  Forecasting  procedures  pertaining  to  principaJ  items.  Chapter  V,  Con¬ 
tingency  Planning,  discusses  those  segments  of  the  logistics  planning  process  related  to  contin¬ 
gency  plans.  Although  the  major  portion  of  this  chapter  deals  with  logistic  support  of  joint  con¬ 
tingency  plans,  the  full  spectrum  of  the  contingency  planning  cycle  is  described.  War  Reserve 
Materiel  is  addressed  in  Chapter  VI  through  an  in-depth  analysis  of  existing  policy  and  guidance 
promulgated  at  each  echelon  within  the  Department  of  Defense.  Evaluation  of  each  Service  is 
made  to  ascertain  degrees  of  management  and  overall  control  of  War  Reserve  Materiel  pro  - 
grams.  An  overview  depicting  the  relationship  between  the  Logistics  Guidance  and  Service  War 
Reserve  Materiel  Systems  is  described  Chapter  VII  addresses  Industrial  Mobilization  Produc¬ 
tion  Planning  as  an  integral  function  of  the  total  logistics  planning  process.  The  importance  of 
accurately  identifying  the  mobilization  requirement  and  its  relationship  to  production  planning 

is  stressed.  Finally,  Chapter  VIII  is  a  summary  of  the  entire  monograph  and  contains  an  over¬ 
view,  lessons  learned,  and  selected  key  recommendations.- 
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CHAPTER  II 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


1.  INTRODUCTION 


This  monograph  highlights  the  command  responsibility  (Service  and  unilied  command)  lor 
logistics  that  was  established  by  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  The  responsibilities  of  the 
Services  and  unified  commands  are  oriented  toward  identifying  and  meeting  logistic  require¬ 
ments  related  both  to  the  total  force  structure  and  to  the  forces  assigned  to  the  unified  com¬ 
mand.  Therefore,  this  chapter  will  briefly  describe  the  logistics  planning  process  as  it  impacts 
on  the  interface  of  the  total  force  structure  and  unique  contingency  materiel  requirements.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  this  chapter  sets  the  stage  for  addressing,  in  subsequent  chapters,  the  key  areas  of 
Requirements  Forecasting,  Contingency  Planning,  War  Reserve  Materiel,  and  Industrial  Mobili¬ 
zation  Production  Planning. 

2.  LOGISTICS  PLANNING  PROCESS 


a.  As  logistics  planning  for  the  materiel  support  of  military  operations  proceeds,  the 
force  structure  requirements  of  the  Services  and  the  unique  requirements  of  the  unified  com¬ 
mands  are  developed  from  an  appraisal  of  support  of  national  strategy.  Where  the  resources 
are  inadequate,  supplemental  resources  must  either  be  acquired  from  other  areas  or  from  the 
production  base.  Otherwise,  the  plans  must  be  changed  to  reflect  the  operational  constraints. 
The  planning  process  can  best  be  described  by  addressing  the  interrelationship  of  four  basic 
planning  areas,  i.e.,  Requirements  Forecasting,  Contingency  Planning,  War  Reserves,  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Mobilization  Production  Planning.  Planning  is  accomplished  by  close  coordination  be¬ 
tween  the  Service  and  the  unified  commands  within  this  framework.  How  this  coordination  is  ef¬ 
fected  and  some  of  the  related  planning  considerations  are  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

b.  The  logistics  planning  process  generates  two  fundamental  types  of  materiel  require¬ 
ments:  requirements  related  to  the  total  force  structure  and  unique  requirements  related  to 
contingency  plans  (see  Figure  1). 

(1)  The  force-related  requirements  are  computed  by  the  Services  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  Logistics  Guidance  and  the  Fiscal  Guidance.  Planning  factors  are  based  on  support 
for  a  general  operational  plan  postulated  in  the  Guidance  and  include  such  criteria  as  support 
for: 


(a)  Aircraft— Specific  number  of  sorties 

(b)  Combat  Divisions— Specific  number  of  combat  division  months 

(c)  Ships— Initial  allowances  plus  combat  expenditures  for  a  specified  number 

of  months 

(d)  Supporting  Base. 

The  requirements  developed  in  accordance  with  guidance  on  support  of  the  force  structure  are 
introduced  into  the  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS)  for  funding  support 
and  subsequent  satisfaction  from  the  production  base.  The  magnitude  of  the  war  reserve  stock¬ 
piles  and  the  status  of  the  production  base  must  be  balanced  to  produce  a  logistic  posture  that 
can  be  rapidly  expanded  under  contingency  situations  to  meet  increased  operational  require¬ 
ments.  These  considerations  gave  rise  to  the  D-to-P  concept,  i.e.,  the  maintenance  of  sufficient 
stockpiles  of  war  reserves  to  sustain  operations  from  Deployment  Day  (D-Day)  until  the  date 
that  the  production  base  can  be  increased  to  meet  the  expanded  operational  requirements  (P-Day). 
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FIGURE  1.  LOGISTICS  PLANNING  PROCESS 


LOGISTICS  PLANNING 


Industrial  Mobilization  Production  Planning  thus  bridges  the  gap  between  available  assets  and 
actual  wartime  requirements.  It  is  necessary  to  balance  requirements  for  funding  war  reserves 
against  the  time  required  for  the  industrial  base  to  reach  wartime  consumption  rates.  These 
aspects  are  fully  covered  in  the  chapters  on  Requirements  Forecasting,  War  Reserves,  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Mobilization  Production  Planning. 

(2)  Unique  requirements  are  those  requirements  relating  to  specific  unified  com¬ 
mand  contingency  plans  that  cannot  be  satisfied  within  the  capability  established  by  total  force 
structure  requirements  planning.  Thus,  they  are  additive  to  the  total  force  structure  require¬ 
ments.  These  requirements  may  be  identified  in  logistic  appraisal  of  contingency  plans.  Since 
Logistics  Guidance  does  not  address  these  requirements  in  specific  detail,  they  have  not  always 
received  the  requisite  priority  in  the  Service  PPBS  and  have  often  not  been  satisfied.  A  meth¬ 
odology  to  identify  unique  requirements  and  to  satisfy  these  requirements  is  addressed  in  the 
chapters  on  Contingency  Planning  and  War  Reserves. 

3.  PLANS,  PROGRAMS,  AND  GUIDANCE  RELATING  TO  LOGISTICS  PLANNING 


a.  General.  Initial  operations  of  a  contingency  nature  must,  through  necessity,  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  forces  and  resources  in  being.  War  reserves  must  be  provided  to  sustain  operations 
upon  commencement  of  hostilities  until  the  materiel  pipeline  becomes  effective.  The  magnitude 
of  the  war  reserve  stockpile,  the  status  of  the  peacetime  production  base,  the  requirements  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  Service  logistics  planning  system,  and  the  unique  requirements  generated  within 
the  unified  command  planning  system  must  be  thoroughly  coordinated.  The  PPBS  bridges  the 
gap  between  requirements  and  capabilities  within  the  limit  of  funding  constraints.  The  major 
plans  or  programs  of  the  PPBS  during  the  Vietnam  era  are  summarized  below. 

b.  Five  Year  Defense  Program.  Under  the  PPBS,  the  Five  Year  Defense  Program 
(FYDP)  is  the  summation  of  the  approved  programs  of  all  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  compo¬ 
nents  as  related  to  the  force  structure  required  to  carry  out  the  national  strategy.  As  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  PPBS,  the  FYDP  provides  continuity  and  mid-range  implications  visibility  out  to  8 
years  for  forces  and  5  years  for  resources  and  provides  a  method  for  relating  resources  to 
programs. 

c.  Joint  Strategic  Objectives  Plan.  The  Joint  Strategic  Objectives  Plan  (JSOP)  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  submission  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  President. 

Its  purpose  is  to  advise  them  on  the  military  strategy  and  force  structure  requirements  for  at¬ 
taining  the  national  security  objectives.  Moreover,  it  provides  guidance  to  unified  and  specified 
commands  and  to  tue  Services.  It  contains  the  projected  national  military  strategy  statements 
of  mid-range  (5  to  8  years)  military  requirements  submitted  for  information  and  consideration 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  various  guidance  and  force  memorandums,  the  FYDP, 
and  the  DOD  budget.  The  JSOP  utilizes  the  Joint  Intelligence  Estimate  for  Planning  and  takes 
into  consideration  the  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  and  the  Joint  Long-Range  Strategic 
Study.1 

d.  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan.  Although  not  directly  reiated  to  the  PPBS,  the  Joint 
Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP)  provides  the  planning  guidance  on  strategy,  forces,  and  logis¬ 
tics  to  the  commanders  of  unified  commands  based  on  projected  military  capabilities  for  the 
short-range  period  (1  year).  It  assigns  tasks  to  the  unified  and  specified  commands  that  govern 
the  development  of  contingency  or  operation  plans  and  planning  guidance  to  the  Services  for  sup¬ 
port  of  *he  forces  assigned  to  the  unified  arid  specified  commands.  The  JSCP  requires  that  the 
commanders  of  unified  and  specified  commands  immediately  aavise  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
when  shortfalls  inhibit  the  implementation  of  an  operation  plan.  It  is  this  phase  of  logistic  plan¬ 
ning  that  is  critical.  If  the  capability  acquired  as  a  result  of  total  force  structure  planning  is 
inadequate  to  support  specific  contingency  plans,  then  shortfalls  identified  in  the  logistic  ap¬ 
praisal  of  these  plans  become  unique  requirements  that  must  be  satisfied  within  the  PPBS  before 
t\e  contingency  plans  can  be  implemented.  This  interface  of  total  force  structure  and  special 


Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Policy  Memorandum  8-1,  subject:  Joint  Strategic  Planning  System,  19  June  1908.  p.  16. 
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contingency  planning  will  be  addressed  further  in  Chapter  V,  Contingency  Planning,  and  Chapter 
VI,  War  Reserves. 

e.  Logistics  Guidance.  Logistics  Guidance  is  issued  annually  by  the  Secretary  of  Detense 
to  provide  a  general  baseline  for  logistic  planning,  to  support  the  force  structure,  and  to  ensure 
that  the  military  services  and  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  (DSA)  are  working  on  common  as¬ 
sumptions  in  conformity  with  national  policies  and  objectives.  The  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
Logistics  Guidance  documents  changed  materially  during  the  Vietnam  era.  During  the  period 
FY  63  -FY  71,  these  documents  evolved  from  a  memorandum  on  procurement  guidelines  and  ob¬ 
jectives  to  a  Defense  Guidance  Memorandum  dedicated  to  logistics.  The  purpose  of  these  docu¬ 
ments  is  to  establish  procurement  objectives  for  materiel  support  of  the  approved  forces.  The 
FY  72  Logistics  Guidance  document  reflected  changes  in  format,  scope,  and  purpose.  These 
changes  were  the  result  of  the  revised  role  of  the  Logistics  Guidance  document  in  the  new  PPBS. 
In  essence,  the  Services  now  develop  logistic  requirements  in  accordance  with  both  logistic  guid¬ 
ance  and  concurrent  fiscal  guidance.  The  new  Logistics  Guidance  provides  the  Services  with 
broad  objectives  against  which  the  Services  are  to  plan  a  materiel  support  posture  for  the  FY  72 
budget  year  and  4  years  into  the  future. 

f.  Budget  Guidance.  Annually,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  publishes  a 
document  that  announces  to  the  military  departments  and  other  DOD  agencies  the  general  guid¬ 
ance  to  be  used  in  preparing  their  respective  budget  estimates.  The  document  is  usually  pub¬ 
lished  in  June  of  each  year  and  requires  submission  of  estimates  to  cover  the  budget  year, 
whichbegins  on  1  July,  1  year  following  publication  of  the  Budget  Guidance,  i.e.,  the  July  1969 
Guidance  relates  to  FY  71.  The  guidance  is  general  in  nature.  Its  main  purpose  is  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  standard  criteria  on  which  the  Services  and  agencies  can  make  budget  estimates  and 
their  timely  submission  in  accordance  with  established  schedules.  This  is  to  allow  for  a  thor¬ 
oughly  refined  budget  to  be  sent  to  the  President  for  his  presentation,  in  turn,  to  the  Congress 
during  January.  The  annual  Budget  Guidance  applies  to  all  DOD  agencies  and  specifies  that  the 
budget  estimates  will  reflect  the  approved  FYDP  as  modified  by  Program  Change  Decisions  or 
those  reflected  in  various  other  decision  memorandums  or  Development  Concept  Papers. 2 

g.  Program  Development  (FY-72  PPBS).  The  programs  of  the  military  departments  are 
developed  annually,  using  the  JSOP  as  the  starting  point  and  culminating  in  the  submission  of 
budget  estimates.  The  programs  develop  in  this  general  fashion:  The  JSOP  is  submitted  to  the 
OSD,  where  it  is  reviewed  and  forms  the  basis  for  issuance  of  Fiscal  and  Logistics  Guidance  to 
the  Services  and  Defense  Agencies;  within  the  guidelines  provided  in  the  Logistics  Guidance  and 
Budget  Guidance  memorandums,  the  Services  and  Defense  Agencies  develop  force  structures 
and  materiel  and  other  support  requirements  and  price  out  the  funds  requirements,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  budget  submission;  and  negotiations  between  the  OSD  and  the  Services  result  eventu¬ 
ally  in  decisions,  which,  in  turn,  result  in  an  update  of  the  FYDP  and  the  development  of  the 
Services'  annual  program. 

4.  RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  LOGISTICS  PLANNING.  Each  echelon  of  the  military  command 
structure  shar  es,  to  varying  degrees,  responsibility  for  the  logistics  planning  process.  A  more 
thorough  description  of  logistic  responsibilities  is  provided  in  Chapter  3  of  Volume  II  of  the 
Joint  Logistics  Review  Board  report.  Agencies  and  their  responsibilities  in  the  logistics  plan¬ 
ning  process  are  as  follows: 

a.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff^ 

(1)  Prepare  integrated  logistic  plans,  which  may  include  assignment  ol  logistic  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  the  Services  and  the  DSA  in  accordance  with  such  plans. 

(2)  Prepare  integrated  plans  for  military  mobilization. 


“  \N-"-tou  Sivrt-ury  ul  lk‘Ii‘iw»‘  iCunqUjC'tU'rj  Mi-nuir.-indum  Huhjtcl-  FV  isln  ncKlBaLmUYlMI  Budget 
hstim.ite:;  (Itevised) .  .10  .July  1009.  p.  I. 

’.Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2.  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces.  23  November  1958.  p.  11. 
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(3)  Review  major  personnel,  materiel,  and  logistic  requirements  of  the  Services  in 
relation  to  strategic  and  logistic  plans. 

(4)  Review  plans  and  programs  of  commanders  of  unified  and  specified  commands 
to  determine  adequacy,  feasibility,  and  suitability  in  accomplishing  assigned  missions. 

(5)  Verify  the  adequacy,  on  a  continuing  basis,  of  the  approved  Logistics  Guidance 
and  the  resources  available  to  the  Services  to  support  the  general  war  and  contingency  plans. 

b.  Commanders  of  Unified  and  Specified  Commands'* 

(1)  Exercise  directive  authority  within  their  commands  in  the  field  of  logistics  to 
ensure  effectiveness  and  economy  in  operations  and  to  prevent  or  eliminate  unnecessary  dupli¬ 
cation  of  facilities  and  overlapping  of  functions  among  the  respective  Service  components. 

(2)  Review  the  budget  recommendations  from  the  component  commanders  to  their 
parent  Services  to  verify  that  such  recommendations  are  in  agreement  with  current  plans  and 
programs. 


(3)  Review  the  requirements  of  component  commanders  and  coordinate  priorities, 
programs,  and  interservice  support  agreements  to  ensure  utilization  of  resources. 

c.  Military  Departments0 

(1)  Determine  total  logistic  support  required  for  U.S.  forces,  including  thoseplanned 
to  be  mobilized  or  activated. 

(2)  Provide  logistic  support  for  component  commands. 

(3)  Provide  the  commanders  of  the  unified  and  specified  commands  with  information 
that  will  permit  those  commanders  to  determine  whether  or  not  planned  combat  operations  are 
logistically  supportable. 


flbid.,  p.  29. 
Ibid.,  p.  1G. 
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CHAPTER  III 

CONTINGENCY  PLANNING  FOR  LOGISTIC  SUPPORT 
OF  U.S.  MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  VIETNAM 


1.  INTRODUCTION 


a.  Logistic  support  planning  in  the  Vietnam  era  can  best  be  studied  through  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  contingency  plans  for  Vietnam.  These  plans  are  representative  of  the  contingency 
plans  being  produced  by  the  unified  commands  during  the  Vietnam  time  frame.  They  provide  a 
basis  for  determining  the  overall  validity  and  effectiveness  of  planning  in  relationship  to  the 
military  operations  undertaken.  Therefore,  an  extensive  review  was  conducted  of  the  contin¬ 
gency  plans  that  had  been  prepared  by  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  (CINCPAC),  and  his 
subordinate  commands  in  preparation  for  possible  contingency  operations  in  SE  Asia.  The  re¬ 
view  does  not,  however,  include  the  general  Service  planning  that  has  its  origin  in  departmental 
logistics  guidance.  Nor  does  the  review  trace  the  component  commanders'  requirement  submis¬ 
sions  and  the  subsequent  actions  taken  by  the  Services.  Services  planning  processes  are  dis¬ 
cussed  specifically  in  subsequent  chapters. 

b.  Although  it  was  generally  recognized  that  the  contingency  plans  for  Vietnam  had  not  in 
essence  been  implemented,  it  was  considered  appropriate  to  conduct  this  review  to  ascertain 
where  direct  relationships  did  exisc  and  where  there  were  major  differences.  The  rationale  of 
these  comparisons  was  expected  to  lead  to  meaningful  conclusions  concerning  the  experienced 
value  of  contingency  planning  in  this  instance  and  to  highlight  those  logistic  areas  in  tne  plans 
where  improvements  could  be  proposed. 

c.  Detailed  review  of  the  cont.iigency  plans  previously  prepared  for  possible  military  op¬ 
erations  in  SE  Asia  indicated  that  they  had  correctly  identified  the  limiting  shortfalls.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  planning  process  was  incomplete  because  it  did  not  develop  changes  in  courses  of 
operations  or  result  in  acquisition  of  logistic  resources  to  overcome  these  deficiencies.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  subsequent  operations  proved  the  validity  of  the  planning  and  the  shortfalls  did  in 
fact  develop,  the  logistic  situation  developed  unsatisfactorily  with  massive  proDlems  in  port 
congestion,  overloading  of  the  depot  structures,  and  backlogs  in  construction  -all  of  which  re¬ 
quired  top  attention  in  Service,  unified  command,  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(OSD)  channels.  Although  these  plans  were  not  implemented  exactly  as  written,  they  did  provide 
the  basis  or  point  of  departure  from  which  further  planning  could  and  did  commence. 

d.  The  CINCPAC  contingency  plans  pertaining  to  Vietnam  were  first  produced  during  the 
year  1959  as  a  contingency  measure  for  possible  active  U.S.  military  operations  to  counter 
either  covert  or  overt  military  pressures  in  the  event  that  they  were  brought  to  bear  by  insur¬ 
gents  or  neighboring  communist  regimes.  From  1959  to  1965,  these  plans  underwent  periodic 
updating  and  revision,  until  they  had  probably  been  more  widely  and  completely  developed  by  the 
various  commands  and  agencies  than  any  other  set  of  Pacific  Command  (PACOM)  contingency 
plans.  These  plans  were  considered  to  have  gone  further  through  the  established  planning  cycle 
than  any  other  contingency  plans,  as  evidenced  by  the  publication  of  transportation  tables  by 
CINCPAC  and  deployment  movement  schedules  by  the  Commander  in  Chief,  STRIKE  Command 
(CINCSTRKE) ,  for  the  augmentation  forces  and  follow-on  support  earmarked  to  come  rrom  the 
continental  United  States  (CONUS).  This  was  primarily  attributed  to  the  continued  command  and 
high-level  Government  interest  that  had  developed  as  the  result  of  a  continually  deteriorating 
military  situation  in  SE  Asia.  It  also  evolved  from  the  increasing  need  for  U.S.  assistance  being 
generated  to  cope  with  the  expanding  communist  threats  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam. 
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e.  Review  of  the  plans  and  the  Vietnam  experience  was  generally  based  on  the  signifi¬ 
cant  events  that  were  scheduled  to  occur  in  the  plans  or  that  did  occur  during  the  calendar  years 
1965  and  1966.  This  was  done  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  review  time -wise  and  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  logistic  actions  contained  in  the  plans  would  have  been  undertaken  or 
completed  during  that  period  of  time. 

2.  BACKGROUND 


a.  General.  Prior  to  the  Vietnam  era,  CINCPAC  and  his  subordinate  commands  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  contingency  plans  that  were  designed  to  deal  with  emergency  situations  that 
might  develop  in  SE  Asia  and  that  would  require  U.S.  military  assistance.  The  principal  plan¬ 
ning  pertaining  to  possible  U.S.  military  operations  in  Vietnam  was  produced  as  an  omnibus  plan 
that  set  forth  several  alternatives  that  could  be  employed  under  specific  circumstances  and  un¬ 
der  designated  phases.  This  version  of  the  plan,  prepared  by  CINCPAC  in  September  1962,  was 
a  rewrite  of  a  plan,  previously  published  in  1959.  The  revised  version  was  approved  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  November  1963.  Updated  supporting  plans  had  been  produced  by  the 
PACOM  component  commands,  the  Commander,  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command.  Vietnar 
(COMUSMACV),  and  other  subordinate  and  supporting  commands  and  agencies.  Thus,  within  the 
framework  of  the  established  planning  system  in  existence  at  that  time,  extensive  planning  ef¬ 
forts  had  been  undertaken  to  prepare  for  possible  U.S.  military  operations  in  Vietnam. 

b.  Purposes  of  the  Plans 


(1)  Although  the  plans  did  not  as  a  rule  specifically  list  the  purposes  for  which  they 
had  been  produced,  it  was  evident  that  they  would  be  used  to  outline  the  concepts  of  operation 
and  to  provide  for  the  commitment  of  military  resources  necessary  to  achieve  the  established 
military  objectives.  It  is  considered  that  the  principal  purposes  for  which  these  plans  were 
conceived  and  published  were  essentially  accomplished  during  the  early  planning  phases  for  the 
buildup  of  U.S.  and  allied  forces  in  SE  Asie.  To  accomplish  these  purposes  the  plans: 

(a)  Provided  an  adequate  basis  or  point  of  departure  from  which  realistic 
planning  could  proceed  during  the  actual  buildup 

(b)  Tasked  the  component  and  Services  to  provide  for  the  logistical  support  of 
their  respective  forces  and  to  make  provision  for  the  proper  coordination  or  integration  of  their 
support  forces  in  the  objective  area  under  the  command  or  operational  control  of  COMUSMACV 

(c)  Announced  the  concepts  for  operations  and  logistic  support  that  could  be 
further  expanded  or  altered  to  fit  the  circumstances  encountered  during  the  subsequent  planning 
phases  for  the  buildup  in  Vietnam 

(d)  Provided  sufficient  information  and  data  for  the  performance  of  a  com¬ 
plete  logistical  appraisal  that  included  identification  of  the  major  areas  of  weakness  and  the 
constraints  that  would  require  further  study  or  attention 

(e)  Identified  the  major  limiting  factors  and  characteristics  pertaining  to  the 
planned  area  of  operations  (Vietnam)  and  accurately  assessed  the  impact  they  would  have  on  the 
support  of  combat  operations  by  U.S.  or  allied  forces  in  that  area. 

(2)  Conversely,  however  ,  the  plans  either  ignored  or  inadequately  provided  for  some 
areas  affecting  logistic  support.  They  did  not,  for  example: 

(a)  Estimate  the  expected  duration  of  the  planned  combat  operations  that  would 
impact  upon  planning  for  base  development  and  the  levels  of  logistic  support  required  in  the  ob¬ 
jective  area 

(b)  Identify  or  lead  to  the  identification  of  specific  requirements  for  all  es¬ 
sential  major  items  of  equipment  or  materiel 
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(c)  Recognize  the  critical  nature  of  existing  deficiencies  in  port  operating  ca¬ 
pabilities  in  Vietnam  or  the  adverse  impacts  these  deficiencies  would  have  on  logistic  support 
operations 

(d)  Fully  a,  "eciate  the  magnitude  of  the  construction  effort  subsequently  de¬ 
termined  to  be  required  for  the  „upport  of  U.S.  and  allied  forces 

(e)  Establish  or  provide  for  an  integrated  communications  organization  within 
the  objective  area  under  the  control  of  COMUSMACV. 

c.  Nature  of  the  Plans 


(1)  Review  of  these  specific  contingency  plans  revealed  that  they  were  basically 
tasking  documents  through  which  the  commander  of  the  unified  command  tasked  his  subordinate 
commands  (component  and  COMUSMACV)  to  prepare  plans  supporting  his  plan.  The  unified 
commander's  plan  included  the  scheme  of  maneuver,  commitment  of  allocated  major  military 
forces,  and  concepts  for  both  tactical  operations  and  logistic  support.  Additional  instructions 
and  guidance  were  included  in  the  plans  as  considered  necessary  to  ensure  accomplishment  of 
the  overall  missions  assigned  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  their  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities 
Plan  (JSCP)  for  that  period. 

(2)  Each  of  the  subordinate  commanders,  in  turn,  developed  supporting  plans  that 
were  designed  to  carry  out  the  tasks  assigned  to  them  by  CINCPAC.  Although  these  plans  did 
contain  selected  additional  information,  considerable  repetition  and  duplication  were  noted.  This 
repetition  could  be  partially  justified,  however,  on  the  premise  that  the  subordinate  commands  of 
the  components  would  need  this  information  and  they  would  not  get  a  copy  of  CINCPAC's  plan.  In 
any  case,  the  component  commanders  methodically  accounted  for  all  their  responsibility  by  fur¬ 
ther  tasking  their  subordinates  to  perform  the  required  logistic  functions.  These  functions  in¬ 
cluded  both  the  in-country  logistic  support  furnished  to  their  forces  and  that  support  provided 
from  offshore  sources.  The  Commander  in  Chief,  U.E.  Army,  Pacific  (CINCUSARPAC),  for  ex¬ 
ample,  assigned  a  major  logistic  support  role  to  the  Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army,  Ryukyu 
Islands  (CG,  USARYIS),  on  Okinawa,  who  was  tasked  tc  operate  the  principal  Army  offshore  sup¬ 
port  base.  The  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Air  Forces  (CINCPACAF),  assigned  practically  all 
logistic  support  functions  for  which  he  was  responsible  to  the  Commander  of  the  Thirteenth  Air 
Force  at  Clark  Air  Base.  The  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet  (CINCPACFLT),  likewise,  as¬ 
signed  the  major  naval  logistic  roles  to  the  commanders  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  and  the  Service 
Force,  Pacific.  This  method  of  tasking  was  not  only  proper  but  was  actually  essential,  since  the 
production  units  that  possessed  the  logistic  performance  capabilities  were  either  located  in  or 
would  be  assigned  to  these  lower  echelons  of  these  commands.  Many  of  these  units  did  not  be¬ 
come  directly  involved  in  the  contingency  planning  process,  nor  wer  e  they  aware  of  their  planned 
association  with  these  particular  contingency  plans.  In  fact,  some  units  did  not  even  exist  at  the 
time. 


(3)  This  type  of  tasking  is  significant  when  it  is  considered  that  the  plans  generally 
required  preparedness  rather  than  action  from  the  respective  commanders.  There  were  rela¬ 
tively  few  instances,  other  than  in  the  area  of  supply  requirements  computations,  where  specific 
actions  were  to  be  undertaken  solely  on  the  strength  of  instructions  contained  in  the  contingency 
plans.  Facilities  were  not  to  be  constructed,  supplies  prestocked,  or  forces  deployed  just  be¬ 
cause  the  plans  established  such  a  requirement.  The  specific  actions  undertaken  within  PACOM 
prior  to  March  and  April  1965  to  improve  the  response  posture  of  the  command  could  not  usually 
be  traced  directly  to  any  specific  contingency  plan  pertaining  to  the  area.  As  was  experienced 
during  the  troop  buildup,  it  would  take  positive  and,  in  some  cases,  high-level  command  direc¬ 
tives  to  initiate  the  actions  that  had  already  been  identified  in  the  plans  as  being  necessary  to 
the  support  of  U.S.  combat  operations  in  Vietnam.  Even  then,  some  of  the  guidance  or  decisions 
were  to  come  on  a  piecemeal  or  delayed  basis,  often  in  response  to  stated  requirements  that  had 
been  presented  in  the  same  way. 
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d.  Implementation  of  Plans 

(1)  In  this  situation,  as  in  other  military  contingency  operations,  existing  plans  had 
to  be  modified  to  fit  the  situation  that  was  developing.  It  is  probable  that  no  contingency  plan  of 
the  magnitude  of  those  pertaining  to  Vietnam  would  ever  be  implemented  by  the  simple  order: 
"Execute."  To  do  so  would  presume  that  the  situation  in  the  planned  objective  area  was  devel¬ 
oping  along  the  lines  assumed  or  prescribed  in  the  contingency  plans  without  exception.  Our 
ability  to  predict  the  future  in  possible  military  contingency  situations  did  not  and  probably 
never  will  achieve  that  degree  of  accuracy. 

(2)  Implementation  of  a  plan  would  more  logically  occur  on  a  piecemeal  basis  in 
which  the  plan  is  used  as  a  starting  point  for  continuation  of  the  planning  process  in  response  to 
a  developing  situation.  The  applicable  provisions  of  the  previously  prepared  plans  are  either  ex¬ 
panded  or  adjusted  as  appropriate  to  fit  the  current  events.  It  was  this  type  of  planning  environ¬ 
ment  that  began  developing  early  in  calendar  year  1965  in  connection  with  the  possible  introduc¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  combat  forces  into  Vietnam. 

(3)  The  major  constraints  and  limitations  existing  in  the  contingency  plans  and  the 
extensive  listings  of  the  actions  considered  prudent  by  the  Services  were  all  highlighted  during 
the  logistical  appraisal  conducted  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  these  plans  during  February  and 
March  of  1965.  These  actions  were  derived  from  detailed  study  and  analysis  of  the  plans,  cou¬ 
pled  with  additional  intelligence  and  considerations  that  were  considered  appropriate  at  that 
time.  The  checklist  of  actions  developed  during  this  appraisal  served  to  bridge  the  existing 
plans  with  the  planning  that  was  subsequently  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  buildup.  Thus, 
the  planned  actions  that  were  actually  carried  out  during  the  buildup  support  the  contention  that 
certain  aspects  of  the  plans  had  in  fact  been  implemented  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  any  contin¬ 
gency  plan  of  that  type. 

e.  Comparison  of  Plans  With  Actual  Experiences.  Any  comparison  of  the  contingency 
plans  for  SE  Asia  with  the  actual  buildup  of  U.S.  and  allied  forces  in  Vietnam  should  properly 
take  into  account  the  major  differences  in  the  two. 

(1)  The  plans  accurately  described  the  geographic  area  of  Vietnam  as  austere 

and  generally  incapable  of  furnishing  any  significant  support  for  U.S.  forces.  This  environment 
would  necessitate  importing  all  the  equipment  and  material  needed  by  U.S.  forces  to  construct 
facilities  during  the  buildup.  The  plans  had  also  identified  the  key  communication  and  population 
centers  that  would  require  securing  by  U.S.  forces;  these  centers  were  generally  the  ones  that 
were  eventually  occupied  by  U.S.  troops  during  the  buildup. 

(2)  Major  differences  were  to  occur,  however,  in  the  areas  of  troop  deployments, 
the  type  and  scope  of  combat  operations  undertaken  by  U.S.  forces,  and  the  scope  and  levels  of 
base  development  actually  accomplished.  Whereas  the  pla^s  had  called  for  a  rapid  deployment 
of  forces  with  a  majority  of  the  elements  arriving  in  the  objective  area  during  the  first  30  to  60 
days,  deployments  during  the  buildup  were  carried  out  on  a  piecemeal  basis  over  a  period  that 
spanned  over  4  years.  Actual  deployments  greatly  exceeded  the  numbers  of  troops  called  for  by 
•any  phase  of  the  plans. 

(3)  The  tactical  operations  envisioned  in  the  plans  ranged  from  counterinsurgency 
operations,  with  a  relatively  small  U.S.  force  operating  in  a  reinforcing  role,  to  overt  tactical 
operations  by  sizable  U.S.  forces  against  invading  enemy  forces.  These  operations  would  have 
been  accomplished  in  a  series  of  phased  tactical  operations  accompanied  by  the  forward  deploy¬ 
ment  of  the  logistical  complexes.  The  U.S.  and  allied  forces  became  engaged  in  Vietnam,  how¬ 
ever,  with  much  larger  forces  than  had  been  planned  for  either  type  of  warfare.  They  undertook 
varying  defensive  and  offensive  combat  operations  that  required  major  adjustments  in  the  levels 
of  logistic  support  requirements. 

(4)  The  base  development  nlanning  accomplished  in  advance  for  support  of  the  plans 
was  extremely  limited  in  its  application  and  was  generally  confined  to  construction  of  only  the 
minimum  essential  facilities  needed  by  U.S.  forces  to  conduct  military  operations.  The  lowest 
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and  most  austere  standards  of  construction  were  specified  for  the  earlier  phases  of  the  con¬ 
struction  program  with  upgrading  to  higher  approved  levels  during  the  later  phases.  Many  of  the 
construction  projects  undertaken  during  the  buildup  in  Vietnam  were  of  much  higher  standards 
and  of  a  more  permanent  nature  than  had  been  considered  appropriate  in  the  plans.  Other  dif¬ 
ferences  of  this  nature  can  be  noted  when  comparing  the  provisions  of  the  plans  with  related 
areas  of  logistic  support  experienced  during  the  buildup. 

3.  PLANNING  FOR  SUPPORT  OF  OPERATIONS 


a.  General 

(1)  The  CINCPAC  contingency  plan  was  designed  as  an  omnibus  plan  to  offer  several 
alternative  courses  of  action  to  U.S.  forces  in  countering  both  covert  and  overt  military  opera¬ 
tions  by  communist  forces  on  the  mainland  of  SE  Asia.  It  identified  the  major  U.S.  forces  that 
would  be  committed  to  the  area  under  each  of  the  specified  phases.  It  also  outlined  the  concepts 
of  operation  that  would  be  used  for  the  employment  of  these  forces  and  the  broad  guidance  to 
subordinate  and  supporting  commands  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  their  plans. 

(2)  Supporting  plans  were  prepared  by  each  of  the  PACOM  component  commands  in 
coordination  with  their  counterpart  Services.  They  contained  information  and  guidance  pertinent 
to  the  employment  and  support  of  their  respective  forces.  Each  of  these  plans  included  a  logis¬ 
tics  annex  patterned  on  a  standard  format  and  designed  to  disseminate  the  necessary  guidance  to 
ensure  the  coordinated  logistic  support  of  their  forces.  Other  plans  were  produced  by  their 

fir  St -line  subordinates  and,  in  some  instances,  by  elements  down  still  another  level  of  command. 

(3)  The  PACOM  contingency  plans  were  also  supported  by  commands  and  agencies 
in  the  CONUS,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  force  augmentation  and  fc  low -on  logistic  support. 
CINCSTRIKE  and  his  Army  and  Air  Force  component  commands— U.S.  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand/U.S.  Army  Forces  Strike  Command  (USCONARC/USARSTRUfE)  and  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand/U.S.  Air  Forces  Strike  Command  (TAC/USAFSTRIKE)— provided  for  Army  and  Air  Force 
augmentation  forces  from  the  CONUS  base  in  accordance  with  the  stated  requirements  by  their 
counterparts  (the  PACOM  component  commands). 

b.  Logistic  Concepts 


(1)  Concepts  were  announced  in  the  various  plans  for  conducting  and  logistically 
supporting  tactical  operations  in  Vietnam.  These  concepts  varied  from  the  consideration  of  na¬ 
tional  strategy  and  goals,  which  were  incorporated  by  CINCPAC,  to  the  details  for  specific  op¬ 
erations,  which  were  treated  by  lowei  levels  of  command.  The  key  factor  in  CINCPAC's  logis¬ 
tic  concept  was  tasking  his  component  commands  to  provide  or  arrange  for  the  logistic  support 
of  their  forces  and  not  *o  deploy  forces  to  Vietnam  unless  advanced  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  the  support  necessary  to  sustain  them  there.  CINCPAC  also  directed  COMUSMACV  to  exer¬ 
cise  operational  control  over  logistic  elements  in  the  objective  area  and  to  effect  the  coordina¬ 
tion  necessary  to  ensure  adequate  logistic  support  of  U.S.  and  allied  forces  engaged  in  joint 
and/or  combined  operations.  A  key  factor  in  the  attainment  of  integrated  logistic  systems  in 
Vietnam  was  the  realignment  of  logistic  responsibilities  given  by  CINCPAC  to  his  component 
commanders  during  the  period  April -July  1965.  This  included  the  assignment  of  common  func¬ 
tions  in  the  logistic  areas  of  common  items  of  supply,  petroleum,  oil,  and  lubricants  (POL)  sup¬ 
port,  and  operation  of  water  ports. 

(2)  The  logistic  concepts  published  by  the  PACOM  component  commands  in  their 
supporting  plans  generally  conformed  to  the  logistic  systems  and  practices  within  their  com¬ 
mands.  Most  of  the  logistic  support  activities  and  procedures  had  become  routine  through  the 
publication  of  standing  operating  procedures  and  other  directives  in  consort  with  their  respective 
military  services.  The  principal  task  generated  by  the  contingency  plans  was  to  extend  these 
systems  into  the  objective  area  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  continued  and  responsive  logistic  sup¬ 
port  for  the  U.S.  and  allied  forces  employed  there  with  the  least  amount  of  disruption  or  delay. 
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(3)  The  logistic  concept  planned  for  the  support  of  Army  forces  involved  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  logistic  support  complexes  in  Vietnam  backed  up  by  an  offshore  logistic  base  either 
in  Okinawa  or  the  Philippines.  The  complexes  in  Vietnam  were  to  be  comprised  u  advanced 
bases,  generally  along  the  Qui  Nhon-Pleiku  axis;  intermediate  support  bases  in  the  Nha  Trang- 
Ban  Me  Thout  areas;  and  the  heavier  base  support  complex  in  the  Saigon- Bien  Hoa  region  (Fig¬ 
ure  2).  The  logistic  support  complexes  eventually  established  in  Vietnam  to  a  large  degree  con¬ 
formed  to  this  concept  as  originally  developed  in  the  supporting  plans.  Okinawa  became  the  site 
for  the  planned  offshore  support  base.  A  Secretary  of  Defense  directive  issued  on  12  December 
1966  required  the  Army  to  discontinue  stocking  reserve  materiel  on  Okinawa  for  forces  in  Viet¬ 
nam  and  called  for  direct  shipment  of  supply  support  from  CONUS  to  Vietnam. 


FIGURE  2.  PLANNED  ARMY  LOGISTIC 
SUPPORT  COMPLEXES 


(4)  The  planned  concept  for  the  logistic  support  of  Air  Force  elements  employed  in 
Vietnam  was  built  on  the  premise  that  each  base  would  strive  to  become  self-sufficient  in  order 
to  provide  support  for  forces  assigned  to  the  base  in  accordance  with  the  levels  of  support  pre¬ 
scribed.  This  premise  placed  reliance  on  the  Army's  mission  of  providing  interior  lines  of 
communication  support  to  all  U.S.  force-:  in  the  objective  area.  Forward  Operating  Bases 
(FOBs)  were  to  be  located  in  Vietnam  and  were  to  be  capable  of  providing  the  service  and  sup¬ 
port  norma)  to  air  base  operations.  The  bases  initially  designated  as  FOBs  were  Da  Nang,  Tan 
Son  Nhut,  and  Bien  Hoa.  Others  would  be  added  as  needed.  Backup  support  to  these  FOBs  would 
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be  furnished  by  the  Main  Operating  Bases  (MOBs)  located  offshore  in  the  Philippines,  Japan,  and 
Okinawa.  The  concepts  evolved  during  the  buildup  generally  followed  this  pattern,  as  will  be 
discussed  under  succeeding  paragraphs  relating  to  logistic  organizations. 

(5)  The  logistic  concept  outlined  for  the  support  of  naval  forces  operating  in  SE 
Asia  anticipated  the  employment  of  mobile  offshore  capabilities  coupled  with  logistic  over -the  - 
shore  operations  (LOTS)  in  support  of  Marine  Corps  elements  engaged  in  combat  operations  in 
the  Da  Nang  area.  The  forcer  needed  to  perform  these  logistic  functions  were  to  be  provided 
from  the  organic  assets  of  the  III  Marine  Amphibious  Force  (MAF),  the  Seventh  Fleet,  and  the 
Commander,  Service  Force,  Pacific  (COMSERVP/:C).  The  concept  called  for  the  employment 
of  the  amphibious  force  capabilities  assigned  to  these  commands  in  addition  to  other  units  from 
other  sources  as  identified  in  the  plans.  The  concept  did  not  include  the  establishment  of  a 
naval  support  activity  ashore  in  the  Da  Nang  area  or  the  construction  of  a  principal  port  facil¬ 
ity— both  of  which  were  destined  to  occur  during  the  buildup. 

c.  Logistic  Organizations  and  Systems 


(1)  The  logistic  support  organizations  and  systems  outlined  in  the  PACOM  plans  for 
the  possible  support  of  U.S.  forces  in  SE  Asia  reflected,  for  the  most  part,  organizations  and 
systems  that  were  already  in  being  within  the  component  commands.  As  previously  noted,  some 
adjustments  and  modifier iSons  had  to  be  made  to  accommodate  the  extension  of  the  wholesale 
support  missions  into  th  objective  area  and  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  che  forces  of  each  of 
the  components  or  Services.  The  makeup  of  logistic  organizational  structures  by  the  compo¬ 
nents  was  significantly  influenced  by  the  methods  planned  for  committing  and  sustaining  their 
forces  in  the  objective  area. 

(2)  The  Army,  for  example,  planned  to  employ  its  combat  and  support  forces  under 
the  Army  component  command  of  USMACV  and  to  retain  only  small  and  specialized  elements 
under  the  direct  command  of  CINCUSARPAC.  Air  Force  plans  called  for  committing  all  the  ini¬ 
tial  unit  deployments  from  the  PACOM  area  to  the  Air  Force  component  command  under 
USMACV,  but  would  retain  most  of  .he  tactical  unit  deployments  from  CONUS  under  CINCPACAF 
command.  This  was  done  to  reconstitute  his  general  war  posture  capability,  which  would  be  lost 
as  the  result  of  initially  deploying  PACOM  assigned  units  to  SE  Asia.  This  distinct  division  of 
forces  would  give  way  during  the  buildup  to  the  more  practical  method  of  assigning  units  to  op¬ 
erational  bases  in  accordance  with  tactical  and  support  requirements.  The  Navy  planned  to 
commit  all  elements  of  the  III  MAF  to  the  operational  control  of  COMUSMACV  (with  the  CG  III 
MAF  serving  as  naval  component  commander)  but  retained  all  afloat  naval  tactical  and  logistical 
elements  under  the  command  of  CINCPACFLT.  Expanded  operations  during  the  buildup  in  Viet¬ 
nam  brought  about  a  departure  from  this  policy  by  the  assignment  of  naval  elements  employed  in 
Vietnam  to  the  naval  component  commander  under  USMACV. 

(3)  Logistics  planning  undertaken  by  COMUSMACV  and  CENCPAC  in  conjunction  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  called  for  the  establishment  of  logistic  support  areas  in  Vietnam  to  sup¬ 
port  U.S.  and  allied  operations.  These  areas  generally  followed  the  traditional  Corps  Tactical 
Zones  (CTZs)  utilized  by  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  and  were  assigned  to  the  Service  com  - 
ponents  as  indicated  in  Figure  J.  While  COMUSMACV  had  originally  planned  to  require  the  1st 
Logistical  Command  to  operate  logistic  support  areas  throughout  Vietnam  that  would  include  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  common  items  of  supply  to  all  U.S.  forces,  CINCPAC  directed  modification  in 
these  plans  by  assigning  this  responsibility  to  CINCFACFLT  for  the  I  CTZ.  The  Army  was  to 
operate  the  logistic  areas  in  the  other  CTZs,  whereas  the  Air  Force  would  provide  common 
item  support  to  all  units  located  upon  their  in-country  forward  air  bases. 

(4)  The  further  development  of  logistic  complexes  to  provide  integrated  logistic 
support  on  an  area  basis  continued  to  dominate  the  logistics  planning  efforts  of  the  USMACV  and 
PACOM  staffs  during  the  remainder  of  1965  and  well  into  the  year  1966.  The  absence  of  ade¬ 
quately  secure  norti.-south  land  routes  made  it  necessary  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  airlift 
and  shuttle  sealift  f~"  the  movement  of  supplies  between  the  major  support  areas.  It  had  also 
become  obvious  to  the  planners  that  the  already  overcrowded  port  oi  Saigor.  could  not  continue  to 
receive  and  transship  the  increasing  volumes  of  supplies  for  the  northern  areas.  The  concept 
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SPECIFIED  STOCKA 

GE  LEVELS 

QUI  NHON 

15  DAYS 

NHA  TRANG  - 

15  DAYS 

VUNS  TAU 

15  DAYS 

CAM  RANH  BAY- 

45  DAYS 

SAIGON 

45  DAYS 

DA  NANG 


NOTE.  STOCK  LEVELS  IN  THE  SUt'^ORT  AHEA3 
WERE  REDUCED  FROM  30  TL  13  DAYS  AND 
THE  LEVELS  IN  THE  LOGISTIC  AREAS 
WERE  INCREASED  FROM  30  TO  45  DAYS. 


ARMY 


QUI  NHON 
(SPT  AREA) 


NHA  TRANG 
(SPT  AREA) 

CAM  RANH  BAY 
(LOG  AREA) 


V,  SAIGON 
,  {  (LOG  AREA) 


FIGURE  3.  LOGISTIC  SUPPORT  AREAS— VIETNAM,  1965 


emerged  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  "logistic  islands,”  which  would  be  served  by 
principal  airports  and  seaports  and  would  contain  logistic  support  activities  necessary  to  support 
the  U.S.  and  allied  for  03  operating  within  their  assigned  areas  of  responsibility.  These  logistic 
islands  are  illustrated  in  Figure  4. 

(5)  Planning  for  the  establishment  of  logistic  organizations  and  facilities  necessary 
to  support  U.S.  and  allied  combat  forces  in  SE  Asia  was  undertaken  by  the  responsible  com¬ 
mands  and  agencies  during  1965.  Development  of  the  logistic  bases  within  South  Vietnam  con¬ 
tinued  at  a  much  faster  pace  during  1966.  The  difficult  challenge  facing  the  military  planners 
was  to  broaden  and  build  the  logistic  base  concurrently  with  the  introduction  of  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  combat  forces.  There  would  be  no  methodical  logistic  buildup  or  preparation  of  the  sup¬ 
port  bases  beforehand.  In  fact,  it  was  decreed  during  a  PACOM  planning  conference  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1965 1  that  the  required  force  levels  to  meet  the  threat  in  Vietnam  would  dictate  the  logistic 
buildup— the  logistic  capability  would  not  dictate  the  force  levels.  This  crucial  decision  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  both  combat  and  logistic  elements  could  not  be  made  available  from  the 
CONUS  base  during  the  same  time  frames  and  the  tactical  situation  in  South  Vietnam  was  con¬ 
sidered  serious  enough  to  require  the  immediate  commitment  of  U.S.  combat  power.  The 


^Commander,  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command.  Vietnam,  Command  History  1965  (U),  20  April  1966,  p.  117 
(TOP  SECRET). 
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FIGURE  4.  LOGISTIC  ISLANDS- VIETNAM,  1966 


position  of  COMUSMACV  on  this  issue  was  destined  to  change  before  the  end  of  1965.  The  posi¬ 
tion  was  adopted  by  COMUSMACV  in  November  1965  that  if  the  logistic  forces  were  not  brought 
into  balance  with  the  combat  elements,  and  unless  this  balance  were  maintained  during  future 
deployments,  logistic  support  would  become  submarginal  and  sustained  combat  operations  could 
not  be  conducted  there.  This  viewpoint  was  occasioned  by  the  increase  in  combat  intensity  that 
had  resulted  from  an  accelerated  buildup  of  U.S.  forces  and  by  increased  infiltration  of  North 
Vietnamese  Army  forces  from  the  North  Thus,  the  rule  that  had  been  established  in  the  contin¬ 
gency  plans— that  deployments  to  SE  Asia  could  be  made  by  the  Services  only  after  their  logistic 
support  was  ensured  in  the  area— was  again  a  matter  of  urgent  policy. 

(6)  In  accordance  with  CINCPAC  direction,  an  integrated  'ogistic  support  system 
was  developed  under  COMUSMACV.  This  system  was  based  on  the  basic  principle  of  centralized 
control  and  decentralized  execution.  The  area  approach  to  supply  and  services  support  was 
established  to  further  delineate  the  logistic  responsibilities  of  the  subordinate  component 
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commands  and  to  ease  the  burden  on  the  rather  austere  inland  transportation  systems.  It  was 
directed  that: 


(a)  The  Army  would  perform  common  support  within  the  II,  III,  and  IV  CTZs 
and  any  portion  of  the  I  CTZ  where  major  Army  forces  were  deployed. 

(b)  The  Navy  would  perform  common  support  in  the  I  CTZ. 

(c)  The  Air  Force  would  perform  common  support  for  its  air  bases  and  for 
any  forces  located  on  these  bases. 

(7)  The  logistic  organizations  utilized  by  the  Service  components  to  perform  their 
assigned  logistic  missions  varied  according  to  the  needs  of  each  component.  They  were  af¬ 
fected  and  in  some  cases  governed  by  changing  ratios  that  were  continually  developing  between 
the  requirements  for  logistic  support  and  the  logistic  resources  available  to  meet  these  require¬ 
ments.  In  addition,  imbalances  were  generated  between  the  levels  of  combat  and  logistic  forces 
during  the  earlier  phases  of  the  buildup.  These  imbalances  inhibited  the  timely  development  of 
the  logistic  bases  and  organizations  needed  to  provide  optimum  support  of  the  combat  forces  en¬ 
gaged  in  tactical  operations. 

(a)  The  Army,  in  principle,  followed  the  logistic  concepts  outlined  in  the  con¬ 
tingency  plans  by  the  employment  of  a  logistic  command  and  the  establishment  of  logistic  com¬ 
plexes  in  designated  regions  of  the  country.  Although  the  need  for  a  logistic  command  in  Viet¬ 
nam  was  first  recognized  by  the  former  COMUSMACV  (General  P.  D.  Harkins)  in  1962,  the 
requirement  gained  significant  impetus  between  August  and  December  1964,  when  CINCPAC  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  endorsed  a  renewed  USMACV  plan.  In  response  to  a  qualified  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  February  1965,  an  advanced  party  comprised  of  34  officers  and 
enlisted  men  arrived  in  Vietnam  during  March  to  become  the  .nucleus  of  the  logistic  command. 

The  command  was  formally  established  by  USARPAC  general  order  with  an  effective  activation 
date  of  1  April  1965.  Additional  increments  were  subsequently  approved  and  deployed  during  the 
remainder  of  that  year  to  fill  the  authorized  levels  of  a  type-B  logistic  command.  Subordinate 
Army  support  commands  in  Da  Nang,  Qui  Nhon,  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  and  Saigon  were  formed  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  "logistic  islands"  that  had  been  formalized  in  the  contingency  plans  and  during  the  subse¬ 
quent  planning  for  the  buildup. 

(b)  The  Air  Force  logistic  organization  used  to  support  air  operations  in  SE 
Asia  closely  paralleled  the  one  envisioned  in  their  contingency  plans.  The  FOB  and  MOB  con¬ 
cept  had  been  put  into  effect  to  provide  the  minimal  supply  and  maintenance  functions  at  the 
FOBs  with  heavier  backup  support  from  the  MOBs  located  offshore.  There  was  a  tendency  dur¬ 
ing  the  buildup,  however,  to  upgrade  the  forward  bases  in  Vietnam  to  the  capability  of  MOBs  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  their  commanders  who  desired  to  attain  more  self-sufficiency  in  the 
support  of  units  operating  out  of  their  bases.  The  2d  Air  Division  continued  to  operate  the  in¬ 
country  air  bases  under  the  13th  Air  Force  until  July  1965,  at  which  time  it  was  established  as  a 
separate  command  under  USMACV  and  USPACAF.  The  2d  Air  Division  would  be  further  upgraded 
to  the  status  of  a  numbered  Air  Force  on  1  April  1966,  which  completed  the  overall  Aii  Force 
logistic  command  structure  for  the  support  of  USAF  air  operations  in  Vietnam. 

(c)  The  Navy  contingency  plans  did  not  adequately  provide  for  the  logistic  or¬ 
ganizations  that  were  actually  employed  to  support  naval  forces  in  the  I  CTZ  and  those  elements 
employed  elsewhere  in  Vietnam  and  offshore.  In  the  first  place,  the  Navy  had  not  intended  to 
establish  a  support  activity  ashore  to  accomplish  the  logistic  support  mission;  it  had  planned  to 
support  III  MAF  forces  by  LOTS  and  with  their  assigned  amphibious  elements.  Secondly,  the 
Navy  did  not  possess  the  units  normally  associated  with  shore-based  logistic  support  activities. 
The  need  to  form  such  a  support  activity  in  Da  Nang  resulted  from  the  CINCPAC  decision  of 
April  1965  (as  amended  in  July  1965)  to  assign  logistic  support  responsibility  in  the  I  CTZ  to  the 
Navy.  Logistic  support  operations  in  the  I  CTZ,  to  include  over -the -shore  port  operations,  were 
initially  undertaken  in  March  1965  by  elements  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  under  the  specific  command 
of  Commander,  Task  Group  (CTG)  76,4,  In  view  of  the  continued  buildup  of  forces  in  the  area 
and  the  need  to  expand  logistic  support  capabilities,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (CNO)  approved 
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on  13  July  1965  the  establishment  of  a  naval  support  activity  in  Da  Nang  and  made  provision  for 
the  initial  personnel  allocations  to  operate  the  facility.  The  Naval  Support  Activity,  Da  Nang, 
became  formally  established  on  15  October  1965  and  on  that  date  Task  Group  76.4  was  inacti¬ 
vated.  Naval  forces  later  employed  in  the  southern  part  of  Vietnam  received  their  support 
from  the  Naval  Support  Activity,  Saigon,  which  was  established  on  17  May  1966.  The  formation 
of  this  activity  for  all  practicable  purposes  completed  the  composition  of  the  naval  logistic  or¬ 
ganization  in  Vietnam. 

(d)  Logistic  support  for  USMC  forces  scheduled  for  possible  employment  in 
SE  Asia  in  the  contingency  plans  was  to  be  furnished  by  logistic  elements  organic  to  the  III  Ma¬ 
rine  Expeditionary  Force  (MAF).  The  plans  made  no  provision,  however,  for  sustained  follow-on 
support  from  offshore  bases  once  the  forces  had  deployed  from  their  assigned  WESTPAC  loca¬ 
tions.  In-country  logistic  support  was  furnished  throughout  most  of  1965  by  a  Force  Logistic 
Support  Group  (FLSG)  in  Da  Nang,  which  operated  as  a  subordinate  of  the  3d  Force  Service  Reg¬ 
iment  (FSR)  on  Okinawa.  This  logistic  organization  required  expansion  and  realignment  in 
March  1966  with  the  arrival  of  an  additional  U.S.  Marine  division.  A  Force  Logistic  Command 
(FLC)  was  established  on  15  March  1966  as  a  provisional  organization  under  the  command  of  the 
CG,  Fleet  Marine  Force,  Pacific  (FMFPAC),  and  under  the  operational  control  of  the  CG,  III 
MAF.  The  command  consisted  of  FSLGs  in  each  of  the  division  areas  and  a  Force  Logistic  Sup¬ 
port  Unit  (FLSU)  located  at  Hue  and  Phu  Bai.  Thus,  the  planned  logistic  organization  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (RVN)  for  the  support  of  USMC  forces  and  was  expanded  as 
appropriate  to  accommodate  the  support  of  additional  forces. 

d.  Deployment  of  Forces 


(1)  The  conditions  outlined  in  the  contingency  plans  for  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces 
to  SE  Asia  called  for  rapid  movement  in  order  to  capitalize  on  the  element  of  surprise  and  to 
ensure  continued  control  over  the  facilities  and  geographic  areas  considered  essential  to  the 
planned  combat  operations.  The  conditions  also  stipulated  that  before  logistic  elements  could  be 
moved  into  the  planned  areas  of  operation,  tactical  elements  would  need  to  conduct  the  combat 
operations  necessary  to  secure  and  hold  the  areas.  Thus,  the  concepts  of  operation  contained  in 
the  plans  had  in  fact  precluded  the  advanced  preparation  of  a  logistic  base  or  the  advanced  de¬ 
ployment  of  logistic  elements  to  the  objective  area  prepared  to  provide  support  to  the  combat 
forces. 


(2)  The  major  U.S.  forces  were  phased  to  arrive  in  the  objective  area  under  the 
stipulated  conditions  of  each  phase  of  the  plans.  The  size  of  these  forces  ranged  irom  the 
smaller  force,  totaling  65,000  personnel,  to  a  larger  force  of  approximately  257,000.  The  plans 
called  for  the  delivery  of  over  50  percent  of  the  force  into  the  objective  area  during  the  first  30 
days,  with  the  remaining  elements  phased  to  arrive  in  monthly  increments  that  would  close  the 
total  force  by  D+180  days.  Transportation  movement  tables  were  developed  in  the  event  the 
plans  were  to  be  implemented  as  written.  Transportation  lift  restrictions  brought  about  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  planned  deployments  by  stretching  out  the  movement  of  the  forces  in  order  to  fit 
within  the  estimated  transportation  resource  capabilities. 

(3)  As  of  1  January  1965  there  were  over  23,000  U.S.  personnel  on  duty  in  Vietnam 
from  all  the  military  services.  They  were  represented  by  Service  as  follows: 


Army 

-  14,697 

Air  Force 

-  6,091  (PCS  and  TDY) 

Navy 

214 

Marines 

900 

Total 

23,702 
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(4)  Planning  and  studies  had  been  accomplished  during  the  periods  of  late  1964  and 
early  1965  concerning  the  possible  deployment  of  additional  U.S.  and  allied  forces  to  SE  Asia. 
Even  though  initial  landings  were  accomplished  during  March  1965,  tne  major  buildup  really  got 
underway  as  the  result  of  planning  conferences  hosted  by  CINCPAC  during  April  1965.  Subse¬ 
quent  conferences  were  called  periodically  to  review  the  situation  in  Vietnam  and  to  recommend 
the  deployment  of  additional  units  for  the  support  of  operations  there.  Contrary  to  the  rapid  de¬ 
ployment  of  forces  outlined  in  the  contingency  plans,  actual  deployments  were  to  be  extended 
over  most  of  a  5 -year  period  as  indicated  in  Figure  5. 

THOUSANDS 


PHASE  OF 
CONTINGENCY  PLANS 


FIGURE  5.  COMPARISON  OF  ACTUAL  AND  PLANNED 
U.S.  TROOP  DEPLOYMENTS 


(5)  As  illustrated  in  Figure  5,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  troop  buildup  in 
Vietnam  had  been  completed  by  the  end  of  1966;  the  remaining  one-third  was  carried  out  during 
1967  and  1968.  The  maximum  U.S.  troop  strength  of  543,054  in  Vietnam  was  reached  during 
February  1969.  Although  the  actual  deployments  appear  to  have  been  accomplished  on  a  regular 
or  consistent  basis,  they  were  in  reality  carried  out  incrementally.  Deployments  on  a  decision- 
by -decision  basis  generated  considerable  confusion  and  delays  in  logistics  planning  by  the  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  support  of  the  planned  deployments.  Comparison  of  the  actual  force  deployments  to 
Vietnam  with  those  deployments  scheduled  under  the  most  demanding  phase  of  the  contingency 
plans  clearly  ill  strates  a  great  disparity.  Whereas  the  plans  phased  the  forces  into  the  objec¬ 
tive  area  during  the  first  180  days,  the  actual  buildup  was  to  contu.ue  almost  5  years.  Planning 
for  logistic  support  under  these  conditions,  particularly  during  the  early  phases,  was  extremely 
difficult  because  of  the  inadequate  lead  time  and  lack  of  stability  in  the  planned  deployments. 

(6)  Deployments  were  carried  out  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mobilization  of  the  Re¬ 
serve  forces  was  not  authorized  during  the  first  3  years  of  the  buildup  as  had  been  anticipated. 
Guidance  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  this  area  had  been  based  on  notification  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  that  he  would  prepare  draft  legislation  to  the  Congress  requesting  the  authority 
for  the  "necessary  mobilization"  and  the  "extension  of  tours  of  duty"  for  military  personnel.  It 
was  publicly  announced  on  26  July  1965  that  the  President  had  decided  against  a  callup  of  the 
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Reserve  forces  in  connection  with  the  Vietnam  conflict.  This  decision  remained  in  effect  until 
April  1968,  at  which  time  a  change  in  policy  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  order  any 
unit  in  the  Ready  Reserve  of  the  armed  forces  to  active  duty  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  24 
months.  The  first  contingency  of  Reserve  forces  called  to  active  duty  under  this  authority  was 
accomplished  on  13  May  1968  and  totaled  only  23,158  personnel  for  all  the  Services.  The  impact 
of  this  rather  late  change  of  policy  on  the  logistic  support  posture  of  forces  in  Vietnam  is  not 
discernible  when  viewed  in  terms  of  the  buildup  of  forces  thrt  occurred  prior  to  or  subsequent 
to  this  change. 

e.  Base  Development 


(1)  Base  development  planning  for  possible  contingency  operations  in  SE  Asia  was 
comprised  of  a  number  of  plans,  programs,  and  operational  projects  that  had  been  undertaken  by 
the  military  commands  and  the  various  U.£>.  Government  agencies.  These  related  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  facilities  and  areas  that  would  have  either  economic  or  military  significance  in  the 
accomplishment  of  established  U.S.  goals  and  objectives  for  Vietnam.  Construction  of  military 
bases  during  this  time  frame  was  primarily  funded  under  the  existing  Military  Assistance  Pro¬ 
grams  (MAPs)  and  was  carried  out  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  host  nation  under  the  concept  of 
"joint  usage." 

(2)  The  contingency  plans  published  by  the  PACOM  commands  contained  general 
policy  guidance  that  reflected  the  usual  dialogue  calling  for  "austere  standards  in  all  undertak¬ 
ings  and  only  the  minimum  essential  construction  to  support  military  operations."  The  local 
geographic  areas  were  accurately  described  as  primitive  and  characterized  by  their  lack  of  lo¬ 
gistic  support  capabilities.  Transportation  facilities,  to  include  the  harbors  and  port  areas, 
were  especially  noted  for  their  limitations  and  lack  of  adequate  facilities  to  support  operations. 

(3)  The  JCS  publications  in  existence  during  the  time  that  these  plans  were  devel¬ 
oped  did  not  contain  any  standard  or  suggested  format  for  the  preparation  of  a  base  development 
plan.  Each  military  service  (and  thus  its  respective  component  commands  in  PACOM)  was  em¬ 
ploying  different  methods  and  systems  to  substantiate  and  justify  its  construction  requirements 
and  its  budget.  CINCPAC  tried  to  fill  the  void  in  July  1965  by  the  publication  of  an  instruction 
designed  to  standardize  procedures  for  identifying  base  development  requirements,  reporting 
existing  assets,  and  identifying  deficiencies. 2  Even  though  this  instruction  was  not  in  being  in 
time  for  use  during  the  preparation  of  the  contingency  plans,  it  did  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
managing  the  base  development  programs  developed  during  the  actual  buildup.  It  also  served  as 
a  pilot  model  that  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

(4)  The  most  extensive  base  development  planning  conducted  specifically  for  the 
support  of  the  contingency  plans  pertaining  to  SE  Asia  was  accomplished  by  HQ  USARYIS  from 
1963  to  1965  under  the  direction  of  CINCUSARPAC.  The  base  development  plan  identified  sig¬ 
nificant  shortages  in  construction  capability  but  did  not  identify  a  requirement  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  or  installation  of  deep-draft  piers,  which  would  have  been  required  to  support  those  forces 
planned  for  deployment.  Ultimately,  a  much-larger -than-planned  force  was  deployed  and  base 
requirements  were  generated  far  in  excess  of  planned  requirements. 

(5)  CINCPACAF  and  CINCPACFLT  approached  their  tasks  in  base  development 
planning  in  much  the  same  manner.  They  tasked  their  subordinates  to  review  existing  facilities 
and  determine  the  need  for  improvements  and  additional  facilities  to  support  their  forces.  Al¬ 
though  both  of  their  contingency  plans  made  reference  to  separate  base  development  plans,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  such  plans  were  ever  published  by  these  commands.  It  was  generally  con¬ 
sidered  that  support  bases  and  areas  would  be  utilized  as  they  existed  with  normal  improvements 
or  additions  being  accomplished  after  operations  got  underway. 

(6)  COMISMACV  gave  rauch  more  extensive  and  detailed  treatment  in  his  plan  con¬ 
cerning  'he  development  of  facilities  for  the  support  of  planned  operations  than  did  the  PACOM 


2 

Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific,  instruction  111*10. 1C.  Rase  Development  Planning.  7  .!ul\  l‘*(i,rj. 
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component  commands  in  their  supporting  plans.  This  detail  was  particularly  evident  in  the  area 
of  POL  support.  His  plan  contained  considerable  information  relating  to  the  existence  of  the 
need  for  POL  handling  facilities  in  the  ports,  storage  areas,  airfields  and  overland  transporta¬ 
tion  systems.  It  gave  a  complete  listing  of  all  the  commercial  storage  facilities  in  Vietnam  with 
their  ra^ed  capacities  but  went  on  to  say  that  they  were  considered  both  inadequate  and  unde¬ 
pendable  to  support  military  requirements.  Facility  requirements  were  also  listed  in  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  airfields,  ports,  administrative,  maintenance,  covered  storage,  marshalling  areas, 
medical  and  other  associated  types  of  special  facilities.  The  plan  also  announced  the  relative 
construction  priorities  of  the  command. 

(7)  Planning  for  the  construction  of  the  logistic  base  in  Vietnam  during  the  early 
phases  of  the  buildup  was  undertaken  on  much  the  same  basis  as  the  troop  deployments,  i.e.,  on 
an  incremental  and  piecemeal  basis.  The  need  for  a  specific  facility  or  the  development  of  a 
particular  area  often  resulted  from  a  revision  in  command  concepts  or  from  high-level  deci¬ 
sions.  Whether  the  requirement  was  or  was  not  identified  in  a  contingency  plan  or  a  related 
phase  development  plan  did  not  appear  to  have  a  direct  influence  on  these  revisions.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  need  to  develop  the  Cam  Ranh  Bay  area  as  a  logistic  support  base  had  been  identified  in 
the  plans,  but  approval  for  its  development  did  not  come  in  response  to  COMUSMACV  recom¬ 
mendations  until  May  1965  at  a  CINCPAC  planning  conference.  This  delay  in  approval  meant 
that  development  of  the  logistic  base  in  Vietnam  would  generally  lag  behind  the  arrival  of  troop 
units  and  materiel  in  the  logistic  areas.  This  delay  was  a  major  contributor  to  the  problems 
experienced  in  receiving,  accounting  for,  and  handling  supplies  in  the  objective  area. 

(8)  The  inadequacy  of  the  logistics  base  in  Vietnam  to  accept  approved  troop  unit 
deployments  was  first  experienced  in  July  and  August  1964,  when  additional  Special  Forces, 

Army  aviation,  and  Air  Force  elements  were  approved  for  accelerated  deployment.  COMUSMACV 
advised  CINCPAC  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  that  time  that  he  was  unable  to  accept  those  de¬ 
ployments  (approximately  4200  personnel)  any  quicker  than  the  originally  planned  9-month  pe¬ 
riod.  This  was  attributed  to  the  austere  characteristics  of  the  aier  the  inability  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  RVN  to  provide  adequate  facilities,  and  the  need  to  pret  re  the  logistic  base  that 
could  support  the  additional  forces. 

(9)  The  imbalance  of  logistic  troops  to  combat  forces  continued  through  1965  and 
1966,  with  COMUSMACV  again  taking  a  strong  stand  against  accepting  any  more  combat  forces 
ahead  of  their  required  logistic  support  elements.  This  appeared  to  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  reluctance  and  delay  at  the  national  levels  in  the  early  phases  of  planning  for  U.S.  combat 
operations  in  Vietnam  to  authorize  the  deployment  of  logistic  forces  and  to  accomplish  selective 
base  development  projects  to  include  port  facilities.  These  actions  would  have  enhanced  the  lo¬ 
gistics  base  capable  of  receiving  and  handling  the  equipment  and  supplies  that  were  subsequently 
delivered  to  the  objective  area  in  ever-increasing  quantities.  The  results  were  delays  in  off¬ 
loading  at  destination  ports  and  the  inadequate  accounting  for  and  handling  of  the  materiel  dis¬ 
charged  and  delivered  into  the  supply  storage  facilities. 

4.  LOGISTIC  APPRAISAL 


a.  General 

(1)  Inasmuch  as  the  contingency  plans  produced  by  unified  commands  prior  to  and 
after  1  January  1965  were  required  to  be  capabilities  plans,  some  degree  of  logistic  appraisal 
would  have  been  inherent  to  the  planning  system  that  produced  the  plans.  Although  there  was  no 
established  cycle  or  system  for  logistically  appraising  these  plans,  there  was  a  directive  re¬ 
quirement  in  CINCPAC 's  plan  for  his  component  commanders  to  ascertain  logistic  feasibility. 
The  component  commanders  were  also  directed  to  submit  written  statements  regarding  their 
findings  on  logistic  feasibility  to  include  the  identity  and  proposed  solutions  for  any  significant 
deficiencies  or  shortcomings. 

(2)  Though  no  specific  logistic  appraisal  statements  by  the  PACOM  component  com¬ 
mands  have  been  retrieved,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  considerable  information  that  identified 
a  number  of  logistic  limitations  and  constraints  was  reflected  in  the  plans  themselves.  The 
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proposed  area  of  operation  was  accurately  characterized  for  its  austerity  and  underdevelopment. 
The  inadequacies  of  existing  port  facilities,  land  lines  of  communication,  POL  storage  and  dis¬ 
tribution  systems,  air  facilities,  and  other  types  of  logistic  facilities  were  discussed  in  some 
detail  in  the  plans. 

(c)  CINCUSARPAC  included  a  feasibility  statement  in  the  logistics  annex  of  his  plan. 
This  statement  concluded  that  the  planned  operations  were  logistically  supportable  provided  the 
deployment  dates  identified  for  the  types  arid  numbers  of  combat  service  support  units  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  from  CONUS  (as  was  listed  in  Annex  A  of  his  plan)  could  be  met.  Neither  the  CINC- 
PACAF  nor  the  CINCPACFLT  plans  contained  any  specific  statements  concerning  overall  logis¬ 
tic  feasibility;  however,  ihe  mere  fact  that  they  had  been  required  to  prepare  capability  plans 
would  suggest  that  they  considered  their  respective  published  plans  and  those  of  their  subordi¬ 
nates  to  be  logistically  feasible. 

b.  Feasibility  of  Plans 


(1)  As  the  military  situation  continued  to  deteriorate  in  Vietnam  and  infiltration  of 
the  country  by  North  Vietnamese  forces  became  more  pronounced,  CINCPAC  and  his  subordi¬ 
nate  commands  undertook  a  series  of  reviews  to  update  and  to  reaffirm  the  status  of  their  forces 
and  logistic  posture.  They  began  to  look  again  at  the  construction  projects  that  were  in  process 
within  the  country  and  that  would  enhance  improvements  to  the  logistic  base  to  see  if  either  up¬ 
grading  on  the  assigned  priorities  or  on  the  level  of  command  attention  were  warranted.  These 
reviews  culminated  in  an  appraisal  report  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  January  1965.  This  re¬ 
port  was  used  as  the  basis  for  an  appraisal  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  11  February  1965. 

(2)  The  major  logistic  shortfalls  that  existed  in  the  plans  and  the  proposed  areas  of 
operation  were  identified.  They  were  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  Augmentation  of  the  strategic  airlift  required  to  meet  force  deployment 
schedules  would  necessitate  activation  of  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAF). 

(b)  All  the  sealift  capabilities  of  the  Military  Sea  Transport  Service  (MSTS) 
would  be  required,  plus  approximately  50  percent  of  the  existing  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  fleet. 

(c)  POL  stocks  and  handling  facilities  were  extremely  limited  and  would  need 

to  be  expanded. 

(d)  The  engineer  construction  forces  were  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  nec¬ 
essary  construction  projects  to  provide  the  logistic  base  required  for  the  support  of  planned  op¬ 
erations. 


(e)  Some  Army  Reserve  combat  service  support  units  were  considered  inca¬ 
pable  of  meeting  their  scheduled  deployment  dates. 

(3)  CINCPAC  had  also  determined  that  all  the  Services  had  sufficient  materiel  pre¬ 
positioned  in  the  theater  to  support  PACOM-assigned  forces  under  the  most  demanding  phase  of 
the  contingency  plans  for  the  first  60  days  of  operation.  Separate  arrangements  were  underway 
for  the  follow-on  support  of  forces  planned  for  deployment  as  augmentation  forces  from  the 
CONUS  base. 

c.  Requirement  for  Appraisal.  At  a  conference  held  on  18  February  1965,  the  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD)  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  formally  announced  the  requirement  for  a  com¬ 
plete  review  and  analysis  of  the  existing  contingency  plans  pertaining  to  Vietnam  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  capabilities  for  their  implementation  if  ordered  to  do  so.  This  review  was  to  in¬ 
clude  all  facets  of  logistic  support,  both  in-country  and  from  CONUS,  for  the  specific  logistic 
functional  areas  listed  in  the  DOD  directive.  Thus,  probably  one  of  the  most  complete  and  thor¬ 
ough  logistic  appraisals  ever  completed  on  the  contingency  plans  of  a  unified  commander  was 
begun.  Inputs  were  received  from  CINCPAC,  the  military  services,  and  other  Government 
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agencies  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  forwarded  a  consolidated  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  12  March  1965. 

d.  Feasibility  Determinations 


(1)  The  element  of  strategic  mobility  was  identified  as  the  principal  limiting  factor 
of  the  contingency  plans;  thus,  it  was  a  matter  of  primary  consideration  for  appraisal.  It  was 
concluded  that  the  forces  could  be  moved  to  the  objective  area  during  the  times  specified  in  the 
movement  schedules,  providing  certain  qualifying  actions  were  undertaken.  These  qualifying 
actions  included  activating  the  CRAF;  requisitioning  U.S.-flag  commercial  passenger,  cargo, 
and  tanker  ships;  and  obtaining  priority  oil  the  use  of  railway  equipment  on  the  U.S.  railroads. 

(2)  The  ability  to  unload  and  support  the  deployments  in  the  objective  area  was  also 
identified  as  a  limiting  factor,  in  view  of  the  austere  and  underdeveloped  characteristics  of  the 
planned  areas  of  operation  as  well  as  the  known  capabilities  of  the  enemy  to  attack  and  disrupt 
logistic  installations.  Pre -positioning  of  Army  lighterage  and  the  activation  of  MSTS  landing 
ship,  tanks  (LSTs)  were  proposed  to  overcome  these  limitations.  It  is  significant  to  note  here 
that  the  question  of  building  or  installing  deep-draft  piers  in  the  port  areas  was  neither  identi¬ 
fied  nor  addressed.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  courses  of  action  proposed  to  overcome 
the  recognized  deficiencies  in  port  capabilities  would  not  in  fact  be  an  effective  cure. 

(3)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  reached  the  overall  conclusion  that  supportability  of  the 
contingency  plans  was  contingent  upon  the  limitations  identified  and  the  proposed  courses  of  ac¬ 
tion  to  overcome  them. 

(4)  Other  major  limiting,  but  not  disqualifying,  le6—uc  deficiencies  were  identified 
in  iiie  appraisal  report.  Cognizance  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  none  of  them  were  new, 
since  they,  had  all  been  fully  documented  in  the  contingency  plans  or  during  the  previous  PACOM 
feasibility  appraisals.  They  were  summarized  as; 

(a)  The  roadnet  in  Vietnam  was  considered  inadequate  to  support  U.S.  military 

operations. 

(b)  The  existing  in-country  logistic  base  was  inadequate  to  allow  the  neces¬ 
sary  expansion  for  the  support  of  U.S.  forces. 

(c)  A  significant  increase  in  POL  storage  and  distribution  capabilities  in  the 
objective  area  would  be  needed  to  sustain  planned  operations. 

(d)  Transportation  deficiencies  in-theater  included  limited  facilities  for 
coastal  shuttle,  port  lighterage,  and  clearance  of  cargo  from  the  aerial  and  water  ports. 

1 5)  Although  not  identified  as  limiting  or  disqualify  ing  in  nature,  many  other  actions 
were  proposed  in  the  report  to  enhance  the  readiness  of  forces  and  to  sustain  support  of  combat 
operations.  They  did  serve  to  effectively  bridge  the  contingency  plans  with  the  action  subse¬ 
quently  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  actual  buildup  of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam. 

5.  LOGISTIC  SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 


a.  Supply  and  Materiel 

(I)  The  supply  systems  of  the  military  services  had  been  developed  and  refined 
until  they  had  become  highly  routinized  by  regulations  and  standard  operating  procedures.  Indi¬ 
cations  were  that  these  systems  had  been  extended  into  the  overseas  areas  and  applied  to  the 
needs  of  the  commands  there  through  coordination  with  the  Service  component  commands  of  the 
unified  commanders.  In  the  area  of  contingency  planning,  therefore,  the  planners  listed  or  ref¬ 
erenced  existing  policy  and  procedure  documents  rather  than  repeating  such  detailed  information 
in  each  of  their  plans.  Such  references  were  used  extensively  by  C1NCPAC  and  his  component 
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commands  in  the  area  of  supply  and  materiel  support  during  preparation  of  their  contingency 
plans  relating  to  possib’e  operations  in  SE  Asia. 

(2)  The  contingency  plans  produced  by  CINCPAC,  his  component  commanders,  and 
COMUSMACV  were  based  on  the  principle  that  his  components  had  primary  responsibility  for 
the  supply  support  of  their  forces  and  that  COMUSMACV  would  exercise  overall  coordination  of 
this  function  in  the  objective  area.  The  component  commands  had  the  continuing  responsibility 
for  providing  those  supplies  that  were  peculiar  to  their  respective  Services  and  for  the  supply  of 
common  items  during  the  first  180  days  of  the  planned  operation.  The  concept  called  for  a  single 
component  of  USMACV  (the  Army)  to  assume  this  role  for  all  U.S.  and  designated  allied  forces  in 
the  objective  area  commencing  on  D+180  days  in  accordance  with  the  stated  requirements  of  the 
other  components.  The  plans  made  similar  arrangements  for  be  computation  and  submission  of 
requirements  for  POL  mpport  to  COMUSMACV. 

(3)  CINCPAC  decisions  announcert  in  April  and  July  of  1965  would  realign  the  re- 
monsibilities  for  common  item  supply  and  for  POL  by  tasking  his  Navy  component  commander 
.o  furnish  this  support  in  the  I  CTZ  and  the  Army  to  perform  these  functions  in  the  other  CTZs. 
The  Air  Force  component  commander  would  also  assume  these  responsibilities  for  forces  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  USAF  FOBs  or  MOBs.  It  has  been  considered  that  the  affected  commands  would 
have  been  in  a  much  better  position  to  furnish  this  support  if  this  tasking  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  contingency  plans  or  prior  to  the  end  jf  1964. 

(4)  The  contingency  plans  further  provided  for  units  to  deploy  with  specified  levels 
of  organic  support  capability  until  the  resupply  system  from  CONUS  could  become  effective  in 
the  objective  area.  The  Services  would  automatically  resupply  these  units  until  normal  requisi¬ 
tioning  procedures  could  be  implemented.  CINCPAC  directed  that  normal  requisitioning  proce¬ 
dures  be  accomplished  as  early  as  practicable.  Each  of  the  military  services  initiated  a  type  of 
"push"  system  early  during  the  buildup  phase  to  provide  automatic  resupply  for  their  forces. 
Adjustments  were  made  periodically  in  the  types  and  quantities  of  materiel  supplied  by  these 
systems  as  the  situation  warranted.  These  push  systems,  coupled  with  established  priority 
movement  systems  to  expedite  the  delivery  of  materiel  to  the  objective  area,  would  jointly  serve 
to  meet  the  supply  needs  of  U.S.  and  allied  forces  employed  in  Vietnam.  Consequently,  none  of 
the  supply  shortages  that  were  reported  by  COMUSMACV  during  the  buildup  was  identified  as 
critical  to  the  execution  of  combat  operations. 

(5)  Adequate  support  for  U.S.  forces  was  also  borne  out  by  the  functioning  of  the  DOD 
Vietnam  Expediting  Task  Force  (VETF),  which  was  established  in  August  1965  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  any  shortages  of  materiel  or  equipment  that  would  seriously  degrade 
our  capability  to  properly  prosecute  military  operations  in  SE  Asia.  During  its  tenure,  reports 
were  handled  on  such  items  as  voice  security  equipment,  POL  pipelines,  radios,  DeLong  piers, 
helicopters,  combat  uniforms,  construction  funds,  and  integrated  wideband  communication  sys¬ 
tems.  The  task  force  was  disestablished  on  15  August  1966  upon  the  recommendation  of  COM¬ 
USMACV  and  the  endorsement  of  CINCPAC  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  basis  tiiat  the  lo¬ 
gistic  systems  had  been  established  to  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  his  command,  thereby 
eliminating  the  need  for  the  special  reporting  and  actions. 

(6)  The  contingency  plans  contained  extensive  criteria  and  planning  factors  that 
should  have  aided  the  military  services  in  determining  the  supply  and  materiel  requirements  to 
support  their  respective  forces  planned  for  deployment  under  each  phase  of  the  plans.  This  task 
became  extremely  complicated  during  the  buildup,  however,  because  of  difficulties  experienced 
by  the  logistic  planners  in  identifying  the  forces  to  be  deployed  within  any  given  time  frame. 

This  complication  was  partly  because  of  the  classification  assigned  to  troop  deployment  deci¬ 
sions;  i.e.,  planning  personnel  did  not  always  have  access  to  current  information  on  approved 
deployment  programs.  The  incremental  and  piecemeal  processing  of  requirements  for  troop 
units  originating  in  the  field,  coupled  with  adjustments  resulting  from  high-level  reviews  and  the 
decisionmaking  process,  produced  an  inordinate  degree  of  instability  in  the  lists  of  units  sched¬ 
uled  for  deployment.  These  continually  changing  force  deployment  lists  were  not  conducive  to 
either  efficient  or  realistic  determination  of  the  logistic  requirements  for  support  of  approved 
forces  in  the  objective  area. 
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(7)  By  February  1969  the  actual  U.S,  troop  deployments  to  Vietnam  were  more  than 
double  the  size  of  the  force  envisioned  under  the  most  demanding  phase  of  the  contingency  plans. 
Constiaints  on  the  activation  of  the  Reserve  components  necessitated  the  formation  of  many 
military  organizations  to  meet  the  force  requirements  of  ihe  buildup.  The  industrial  base  in  the 
United  States  also  had  to  be  expanded  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  additional  materiel  re¬ 
quirements  generated  by  the  escalation  of  military  operations  in  Vietnam.  Both  privato  and 
Government-ownea  sectors  of  the  industrial  base  experienced  difficulties  in  transition  from  the 
relatively  limited  and  constrained  peacetime  status  to  the  capability  of  meeting  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  of  military  combat  operations.  These  transition  difficulties  suggest  that 
stable  and  reliable  guidance  and  procedures  are  needed  to  accomplish  the  type  of  industrial  mo¬ 
bilization  production  planning  that  will  complement  the  contingency  planning  performed  by  the 
commanders  of  unified  commands  and  the  military  services.  The  industrial  base  should  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  responding  on  short  notice  to  the  logistic  requirements  of  a  variety  of  military  contin¬ 
gencies  on  both  a  short-  or  long-term  (see  Chapter  VII,  Industrial  Mobilization  Production 
Planning). 


(8)  The  requirement  to  pre-position  materiel  within  PACOM  for  the  support  of  pos¬ 
sible  contingency  operations  was  specifically  addressed  in  the  plans  pertaining  to  Vietnam. 

Each  of  the  PACOM  Service  components  had  initiated  actions  in  support  of  its  plans  to  enhance 
its  logistic  capabilities  posture.  These  efforts  became  the  subject  of  special  study  by  CINCPAC 
in  March  1965  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  adequacy  of  the  pre-stock  policies  and  objectives  of 
his  components.  The  study  concluded  that  these  policies  were  adequate  to  support  existing  con¬ 
tingency  plans  within  the  command.  It  also  determined  that  the  Services  had  sufficient  materiel 
pre-positioned  in  the  theater  to  provide  logistic  support  of  PACOM  forces  for  the  most  demand¬ 
ing  plan  during  the  first  60  days  of  hostilities.  Efforts  were  underway  to  pre-stock  materiel  for 
augmentation  forces  as  capabilities  would  permit. 

(9)  One  of  the  most  significant  omissions  or  failures  of  the  plans  to  recognize  the 
materiel  requirements  for  the  support  of  planned  operations  in  Vietnam  was  related  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  adequate  port  facilities.  Both  the  contingency  plans  and  the  logistic  appraisal  of 
these  plans  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  addressed  the  need  to  improve  the  port  facilities  in  the 
objective  area.  They  did  not,  however,  identify  the  specific  requirements  ior  the  construction 
or  installation  of  deep-draft  pier  facilities  at  the  proposed  port  locations.  Neither  did  the  re¬ 
lated  base  development  plans.  Requirements  for  portable  pier  units  were  not  transmitted 
through  the  supply  channels  until  October  1965,  at  which  time  the  Army  (Army  Materiel  Com¬ 
mand)  negotiated  contractual  arrangements  with  the  DeLong  Corporation  to  build  prefabricated 
piers  for  instr.llation  at  designated  port  areas  in  Vietnam.  The  belated  recognition  of  this  re¬ 
quirement  also  delayed  the  development  of  port  facilities  that  were  able  to  receive  and  handle 
the  mate:  iei  being  shipped  from  CONUS  during  the  early  phases  of  the  buildup. 

b.  Transportation 


(1)  The  overal'  guidance  and  direction  contained  in  the  contingency  plans  on  trans¬ 
portation  support  provided  an  adequate  basis  for  determining  lift  requirements  and  for  identify¬ 
ing  the  problem  areas  or  limitations  that  would  be  encountered  if  the  plans  were  implemer  ted. 
The  tasks  assigned  by  CINCPAC  to  his  subordinate  commands  generally  conformed  to  the  nor¬ 
mal  roles  and  missions  assigned  to  the  military  services,  possibly  with  the  exception  of  the  as¬ 
signed  responsibilities  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  ports  and  beaches  in  the-  objective 
area.  This  assignment  would  require  clarification  during  the  early  phases  of  the  buildup. 

(2)  The  transportation  lift  requirements  (both  airlift  and  sealift)  to  deploy  the 
CONUS-based  forces  and  their  follow-on  logistic  support  were  fully  developed  by  the  component 
commands  as  directed  and  were  consolidated  by  CINCPAC  in  his  transportation  requirements 
tables,  which  were  published  in  September  1964.  These  tables  reflected  the  weight  and  cubic 
content  of  the  organic  equipment  and  supplies  of  the  listed  units  and  of  their  estimated  follow-on 
supply  requirements.  They  were  used  by  CINCPAC  and  CINCSTRIKE,  together  with  other  com¬ 
mands  and  agencies,  to  prepare  movement  schedules  that  related  the  lift  requirements  of  the 
plans  to  estimated  air  and  sea  transportation  capabilities.  The  preparation  of  movement  sched¬ 
ules  was  accomplished  during  December  1964  and  resulted  in  the  identification  of  certain 
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shortfalls  in  the  strategic  lift  capabilities  for  meeting  the  desired  phasing  and  closing  dates  of 
units  as  listed  in  the  contingency  plans.  Adjustments  were  made  in  th„  phasing  to  bring  the 
stated  requirements  in  line  with  estimated  lift  capabilities,  which  inc  uded  stretching  out  the 
planned  phasing  of  units. 

(3)  Transportation  capabilities  were  also  included  in  the  logistic  appraisal  conducted 
on  the  contingency  plans  as  a  matter  of  major  concern.  As  previously  noted,  the  element  of  stra¬ 
tegic  mobility  was  singled  out  as  the  principal  limiting  factor.  Courses  ol  action  were  also  pro¬ 
posed  with  the  objective  of  satisfactorily  reducing  or  eliminating  the  limiting  aspects  of  the  stra¬ 
tegic  transportation  system  and  thereby  improving  the  logistic  feasibility  of  the  plans.  The 
limiting  factors,  both  in  the  strategic  lift  and  the  in-country  transportation  systems,  had  already 
been  accurately  identified  and  assessed  in  the  plans  in  terms  of  the  impact  that  each  limitation 
was  expected  to  have  on  getting  the  forces  to  the  objective  area  and  rustaining  hem  there. 

(4)  The  adopted  logistic  concepts  of  operation  had  identified  air  transportation  within 
the  objective  area  as  the  primary  means  of  lift  until  surface  lines  of  communication  could  be¬ 
come  operational.  Even  then,  primary  reliance  would  continue  to  be  placed  upon  air  transport 
and  coastal  shuttles  to  effect  movements  between  the  planned  logistic  complexes.  Railway  and 
inland  waterway  systems  were  characterized  by  their  limited  area  coverage  and  susceptibility 

to  disruption  by  enemy  action.  Both  systems  were,  therefore,  discounted  in  the  plans  as  a  sig¬ 
nificant  means  of  supporting  U.S.  forces  operating  in  the  objective  area.  Pipelines  were  known 
to  be  nonexistent,  except  for  those  being  used  for  local  area  distribution;  therefore,  such  facili¬ 
ties  would  have  to  be  installed  as  needed  to  support  operations.  The  existing  highway  nets  were 
also  accurately  described  as  being  limited  both  in  terms  of  area  coverage  and  capacity.  Except 
for  some  geographic  areas  where  truck  convoys  became  operational,  highway  transport  was 
properly  expected  to  be  confined  to  local  hauls  within  the  various  logistic  support  areas. 

(5)  Although  COMUSMACV  was  assigned  the  task  in  the  plans  to  coordinate  and  con¬ 
trol  in-country  logistic  support,  which  included  utilization  of  the  interior  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion,  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  central  control  of  movements  within  the  objective  area. 
On  15  October  1965  the  Traffic  Management  Agency  became  established  under  TJSMACV  to  di¬ 
rect,  manage,  and  supervise  the  movement  of  personnel  and  supplies  within  the  country.  This 
agency  was  also  designated  to  act  as  a  central  point  of  contact  within  USMACV  with  other  com¬ 
mands  and  transportation  agencies  in  connection  with  the  transportation  support  of  U.S.  opera¬ 
tions  in  Vietnam. 

(6)  The  establishment,  development,  and  operation  of  seaports  and  beaches  in  sup¬ 
port  of  possible  contingency  operations  in  Vietnam  had  been  the  object  of  many  surveys,  evalua¬ 
tions,  assessments,  and,  in  some  instances,  criticism.  The  need  for  adequate  port  facilities  was 
recognized  early  in  the  planning  process  and  had  been  the  subject  of  special  analysis  ana  study. 
The  inadequacies  of  the  existing  austere  and  underdeveloped  ports  in  Vietnam  were  accurately 
described  in  the  contingency  plans  and  during  the  logistic  appraisal  of  the  plans  sponsored  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  spite  of  this  knowledge,  however,  one  of  the  major  problems  encountered 
in  connection  with  the  buildup  of  U.S.  and  allied  forces  in  Vietnam  resulted  from  inadequate 
throughput  capability  of  the  logistic  bases,  of  which  the  ports  were  integral  parts 

(7)  The  CINCPAC  contingency  plan  identified  Saigon  as  the  mai^r  port  in  Vietnam 
and  designated  Ba  Ngoi  (Cam  Ranh  Bay),  Da  Nang,  Nha  Trang,  and  Qui  Nhon  as  minor  ports. 
COMUSMACV  was  tasked  to  operate  the  port  of  Saigon  through  his  Army  component  commander 
and  the  minor  ports  and  beaches  through  his  naval  component  commander.  It  was  further  speci¬ 
fied  tliat,  as  major  ports  of  entry  were  established.  Army  elements  would  take  over  their  opera¬ 
tion.  This  tasking  appears  *o  be  in  conflict  with  the  normal  roles  and  missions  assigned  to  the 
Services.  A  DOD  memorandum  assigned  the  responsibility  to  provide  land  transportation  serv¬ 
ices  (to  include  operation  of  seaports)  in  the  overseas  areas  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 3  The 
basis  for  this  tasking  by  CINCPAC  in  his  contingency  plan  is  not  clear,  nor  was  there  any  indication 


-i Department  of  Defense  Memorandum  4500.2  subject:  Land  Transportation  in  Overseas  \reas  17  August 
1954. 
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that  the  assignment  of  these  responsibilities  for  port  operation  in  Vietnam  was  challenged  by 
any  of  the  component  commands  or  military  services. 

(8)  The  supporting  plans  of  the  PACGM  component  and  subordinate  commands  fur¬ 
ther  complicated  this  tasking  by  the  application  of  varying  interpretations  of  both  its  meaning 
and  what  were  considered  appropriate  methoas  for  accomplishment.  Planning  was  generally 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  using  amphibious  elements  and  lighterage  for  operations  in  these  un¬ 
developed  port  areas.  None  of  the  plans  made  provision  for  the  construction  or  installation  of 
deep-draft  pier  facilities  in  the  designated  port  areas.  Base  development  plans  prepared  by  the 
Army  component  command  concluded  that  the  capacities  of  the  identified  ports  were  sufficient 
to  handle  the  tonnages  assumed  to  be  programmed  for  clearance  through  each  of  them.  How¬ 
ever,  these  plans  considered  that  expeditious  rehabilitation  would  be  imperative  to  ensure  con¬ 
tinuous  support  of  U.S.  military  operations  in  the  area  on  a  sustained  basis. 

191  Clarifying  guidance  was  issued  by  CINCPAC  in  April  and  July  1965  by  assigning 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  ports  and  beaches  in  the  I  CTZ  to  his  naval  component  com¬ 
mander  and  the  remainder  of  the  ports  and  beaches  in  South  Vietnam  to  the  Army  component 
commander.  This  directive  served  to  clear  up  some  of  the  misunderstandings  and  misconcep¬ 
tions  that  had  been  generated  within  the  command.  It  also  served  to  relate  provisions  of  the 
contingency  plans  to  the  actual  operations  being  undertaken  during  the  early  phases  of  the 
buildup. 

c  Communications 


(1)  The  multifarious  communications  network  and  organizational  structure  located 
within  the  PACOM  area  provided  a  broad-based  environment  within  which  to  develop  the  com¬ 
munications  portions  of  the  contingency  plans.  Each  of  the  component  commands  had  established 
and  was  operating  communications  systems  in  SE  Asia  in  support  of  its  forces  and  to  other  forces 
as  had  been  specified  in  negotiated  interservice  agreements.  The  Defense  Communications 
Agency  (DCA)  had  undertaken,  in  accordance  with  DOD  directives,  the  task  of  exercising  opera¬ 
tional  direction  and  management  control  over  the  departmental  (military)  elements  functioning 

as  part  of  the  Defense  Communications  System  (DCS).  Its  mission  was  to  ensure  that  the  com¬ 
munications  needs  of  the  DOD  and  other  Government  agencies  would  be  met. 

(2)  CINCPAC  tasked  each  of  his  component  commanders  to  provide  or  arrange, 
through  his  respective  Service,  for  the  necessary  communications  personnel  and  equipment  to 
meet  the  expanded  communications  requirements  of  forces  in  the  event  contingency  operations 
were  to  be  undertaken.  Coordination  of  the  in-country  communications  functions  was  assigned 
to  COMUSMACV.  The  communications -electronics  portions  ol  the  plans  contained  considerable 
detail  on  existing  communications  systems  in  the  various  possible  objective  areas  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  communications -electronic  requirements  under  each  phase  of  the  plans.  These  compila¬ 
tions  of  on-hand  and  required  equipment  reflected  concurrent  and  joint  planning  by  CINCPAC 
and  his  subordinates  in  the  area  of  communications  support. 

(3»  Tn  spite  of  these  efforts,  however,  problems  were  encountered  in  the  timely  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  communications  systems  ir.  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  U.S.  troop  buildup.  They 
were  also  experienced  in  the  area  of  the  communications  organizations  that  evolved  during  this 
time  frame.  Expansion  of  the  communications  networks  proceeded  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
each  requirement  being  treated  essentially  as  a  new  requirement  for  DOD  approval  and  funding 
purposes.  This  treatment  contributed  to  the  fact  that  expansion  continually  lagged  behind  the 
requirements  being  generated  by  the  introduction  of  additional  forces  into  the  objective  area. 

The  control  of  combat  operations  and  the  attendant  logistic  support  became  hampered  in  some 
instances  by  inadequacies  in  communications  support,  particularly  during  the  early  phases  of 
the  conflict. 


(4)  The  contingency  plans  were  based  upon  each  Service  and  component  providing 
its  own  communications  support  and  organization  in  the  objective  area.  No  provision  was  made, 
however,  for  an  integrated  or  joint  organization,  except  as  might  be  contained  in  the  tasking  by 
CINCPAC  that  COMUSMACV  would  provide  the  necessary  in-couniry  coordination  and  control. 
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In  jpite  of  continuing  efforts  to  expand  communications  capabilities  in  the  objective  area  in  con¬ 
sort  with  the  changing  U.S.  military  mission  and  the  buildup  of  U.S.  forces,  a  noticeable  de¬ 
crease  was  being  observed  by  COMUSMACV  in  the  reliability  of  the  long  lines  of  communica¬ 
tions  system  supporting  Vietnam.  This  decreasing  reliability  was  partly  attributed  to  technical 
problems  inherent  within  the  system;  but  it  was  regarded  by  COMUSMACV  as  being  primarily 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  single  directive  authority  in  the  objective  area  for  the  entire 
communications  system.  Consequently,  in  the  fall  of  1965  COMUSMACV  declared  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  Army,  that  he  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  separate  communications  organizations  located 
within  the  country  over  which  he  had  no  direct  command  control  or  authority.  Although  courses 
of  action  were  to  be  undertaken  during  November  and  December  of  1965  to  adjust  the  communi¬ 
cations  organizational  structure  to  the  satisfaction  of  COMUSMACV,  expansion  of  the  in-country 
systems  continued  to  lag  behind  stated  requirements  well  into  1966.  These  expansions  did  not 
keep  pace  with  either  the  troop  buildup  or  the  improvements  that  were  subsequently  achieved  in 
the  organizational  or  management  structure. 

d.  Hospitalization 


(1)  As  had  become  customary  in  other  areas  of  logistic  support,  CINCPAC  tasked 
his  component  commanders  in  his  contingency  plan  to  be  responsible  for  the  medical  support  of 
their  respective  forces  and  to  be  prepared  as  directed  to  provide  emergency  support  for  allied 
and  designated  civilian  personnel.  This  support  was  to  be  furnished  under  the  concept  that  med¬ 
ical  units  organic  to  the  forces  would  provide  forward  area  first-aid,  emergency  and  lifesaving 
treatment  and  would  clear  patients  to  U.S.  medical  facilities  that  were  to  be  established  within 
the  area  of  operations.  Evacuation  of  patients  to  offshore  medical  facilities  or  directly  to 
CONUS  would  be  accomplished  in  accordance  with  established  command  evacuation  policies  and 
the  needs  of  the  individual  patients. 

(21  The  rigors  of  combat  plus  the  unsatisfactory  health  and  sanitary  conditions  in 
the  objective  area  were  expected  to  impose  stringent  and  abnormal  requirements  on  all  support¬ 
ing  medical  units  and  facilities.  These  conditions  required  strict  preventive  medicine  discipline 
peculiar  to  the  objective  area  prior  to  the  deployment  of  units  from  PACOM  or  CONUS  and  re¬ 
quired  continued  command  attention  within  the  units  after  their  arrival. 

(3)  The  medical  concept  outlined  in  the  plans  called  for  medical  support  to  author¬ 
ized  personnel  on  an  area  basis  that  utilized  the  organic  medical  elements  of  the  units  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  within  each  of  the  geographic  areas.  Except  for  these  more  permanent  facilities  already 
established  in  Vietnam,  it  was  considered  that  medical  support  would  be  provided  by  the  field 
medical  service  units  to  be  deployed  with  the  forces  from  PACOM  bases  and  CONUS.  The  Army 
base  development  plans  specified  that  the  construction  of  medical  facilities  in  the  objective  area 
would  not  exceed  standard-four,  minimum -essential  levels.  If  the  situation  became  stabilized, 
however,  medical  facilities  would  be  improved  as  appropriate  to  provide  better  capabilities. 
Field,  evacuation,  holding,  and  mobile  army  surgical  hospital  (MASH)  facilities  were  planned  for 
location  in  Saigon,  Nha  Trang,  Qui  Nhon,  Da  Nang,  and  Pleiku.  Base  dispensaries,  medical 
clinics,  and  similar  facilities  were  to  be  located  elsewhere  in  the  country  as  needed. 

(4)  The  communications  zone  or  more  permanent  facilities  were  to  be  located  within 
the  offshore  commands  in  the  Philippines  and  on  Guam,  Okinawa,  and  Japan.  This  plan  would  be 
accomplished  by  expanding  existing  facilities  and  constructing  additional  hospitals  in  accordance 
with  the  phased  requirements  of  the  plans  and  in  consort  with  the  announced  command  evacuation 
policies. 


(5)  The  medical  evaluation  system  established  for  the  support  of  operations  in  Viet¬ 
nam  in  early  1965  was  based  on  a  30 -day  evacuation  policy  prescribed  by  COMUSMACV  with  the 
approval  of  CINCPAC.  Doctors  at  the  hospitals  in  Vietnam  initially  decided  whether  a  patient 
would  be  treated  locally  or  would  be  evacuated  to  an  out-of-country  hospital.  Approximately  70 
percent  of  all  patients  admitted  to  hospitals  in  Vietnam  were  treated  and  returned  to  their  units. 
The  remaining  30  percent  were  evacuated  to  offshore  hospitals,  either  within  PACOM  or  in 
CONUS,  as  designated  by  the  PACuM  medical  regulating  offices  located  within  the  medical  evac¬ 
uation  system.  Approximately  78  percent  of  all  the  patients  received  at  the  offshore  hospital 
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facilities  were  further  evacuated  to  facilities  in  CONUS  in  accordance  with  the  60-day  theater 
evacuation  policy.  The  normal  flow  for  medical  evacuees  and  the  experienced  average  patient 
dispositions  are  illustrated  in  Figures  6  and  7. 


FIGURE  6.  DISPOSITION  OF  PATIENTS 
ADMITTED  TO  HOSPITALS  IN  VIETNAM 


FIGURE  7.  EVACUATION  FLOW  AND  AVERAGE 
DISPOSITIONS  OF  PATIENTS 


(6)  The  planning  factors  used  by  the  Services  and  the  PACOM  component  commands 
in  preparing  their  estimates  of  hospital  bed  requirements  for  both  in-country  and  offshore  hos¬ 
pitals  were  based  on  the  most  demanding  phases  of  the  contingency  plans  and  the  experiences  in 
previous  wars.  Adequate  experience  data  had  not  been  previously  developed  or  identified  for 
expected  battle  casualties  engaged  in  counterinsurgency  operations  within  an  environment  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  encountered  in  Vietnam.  The  lack  of  data  necessitated  continual  reevaluation  of  the 
planning  factors  being  used  in  order  to  keep  bed-requirement  estimates  reasonably  in  line  with 
the  actual  and  anticipated  experiences  of  our  forces  in  Vietnam.  Accurate  estimates  were  ex¬ 
tremely  important,  not  only  to  ensure  that  adequate  hospital  facilities  would  be  available  to  meet 
the  requirements  but  also  to  prevent  wasteful  expansion  or  construction  of  medical  facilities  not 
needed. 
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(7)  The  expected  hospital  admission  rates  for  the  forces  of  all  the  Services  were 
initially  established  as  3.3  patients  per  1000  personnel  employed  in  the  area  per  day.  This  rate 
was  in  effect  during  October  1965  and  was  being  used  in  developing  plans  for  additional  medical 
facilities  to  support  operations  in  SE  Asia.  Periodic  reappraisals  of  actual  admission  and  dis¬ 
position  data  by  the  concerned  commands  and  agencies  resulted  in  a  continually  reducing  trend 
of  the  admission  rate  expectations  for  future  periods.  In  addition  to  the  decreasing  admission 
rates,  the  length  of  in-country  hospital  confinement  decreased  because  of  the  following  factors: 

(a)  The  effective  use  of  the  helicopter  for  battlefield  evacuation 

(b)  More  extensive  use  of  jet  aircraft  for  medical  evacuation 

(c)  Improved  medical  treatment  techniques  and  equipment. 


lAtsLt,  i 

EXPECTED  HOSPITAL  ADMISSION  RATES  IN  VIETNAM 


Service  Oct.  65  Jan.  66  Apr.  66  May  66  Oct.  66  Oct.  67 


A  rmv 

3.30 

2.00 

1.60 

1.07 

1.07 

0.92 

Air  Force 

3.30 

0.41 

0.41 

0.41 

0.41 

0.41 

Navy 

3.30 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

1.11 

1.00 

(8)  The  expected  hospital  admission  rates  were  tied  directly  to  either  actual  or  an¬ 
ticipated  troop  strengths  in  the  objective  area.  Troop  strengths  would  then  generate  either  bat¬ 
tle  or  nonbattle  casualties,  which  would  make  up  the  larger  majority  of  personnel  requiring 
treatment  in  the  hospitals.  Comparison  of  troop  strengths  in  Vietnam  (Figure  8)  with  casualty 
statistics  (Figure  9)  during  a  2-year  period,  however,  indicates  that  casualty  rates  were  not  a 
direct  function  of  troop  strengths.  Comparative  analysis  of  the  troop  strength  levels  and  the  ex¬ 
perienced  casualty  rates  during  the  same  periods  would  suggest  that  the  casualties  experienced 
by  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  were  a  function  of  predominant  factors  other  than  in -country  troop 
levels.  The  types  of  tactics  used  and  the  environment  would  appear  to  be  the  more  influential 
considerations. 

(9)  As  a  result  of  reduced  casualties,  hospital  admissions,  and  hospital  bed 
requirements,  offshore  hospital  construction  requirements  were  reduced  considerably.  As 
shown  in  Table  2,  the  total  offshore  hospital  bed  requirements  were  reduced  between  October 
1965  and  November  1967  by  a  total  of  over  14,000  beds.  Some  of  these  reductions  were  accom¬ 
plished  prior  to  actual  funding  or  construction  planning.  Specific  reductions  that  represented 
substantial  dollar  savings  in  funded  programs  were  made  in  Japan  and  on  Guam,  however.  The 
Army  curtailed  the  second  1000 -bed  increments  planned  for  Camp  Oji  and  Camp  Drake  and  the 
1200 -bed  facility  for  Tokorazawa  in  Japan.  The  Navy  deleted  700  beds  planned  for  Subic  Bay  in 
the  Philippines  and  500  of  the  900  beds  programmed  for  Guam.  Cancellation  of  these  specific 
bed  requirements  constituted  a  reported  savings  in  construction  funds  of  approximately  $6.3 
million.  This  suggests  that  more  accurate  medical  planning  factors  are  needed  for  use  in  con¬ 
tingency  plans  involving  U.S.  forces  engaged  in  combat  operations  similar  to  those  experienced 
in  Vietnam. 

(10)  Although  hospitalization  support  to  civilians  and  noncombatants  had  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  contingency  plans  as  a  "be  prepared  when  directed"  task  to  the  PACOM  component 
commands,  indications  were  that  little  or  no  actual  preparations  had  been  undertaken  by  the 
components  to  provide  either  the  medical  units  or  the  facilities  necessary  for  such  support. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  U.S.  medical  facilities  in  Vietnam  had  been  accepting  limited 
numbers  of  Vietnamese  civilians  (which  included  war  casualties)  on  an  emergency  basis  and  as 
their  capabilities  permitted.  These  actions,  however,  were  little  more  than  tokens  of  humane 
treatment  and  civic  response. 
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rmy 

ir  Force 
avy 

Total 


FIGURE  8.  U.S.  TROOP  STRENGTHS  IN  VIETNAM 
DURING  YEARS  1965  AND  1966 


FIGURE  9.  U.S.  CASUALTIES  IN  VIETNAM  (WIA  &  KIA) 
FOR  YEARS  1965  AND  1966 


TABLE  2 

OFFSHORE  HOSPITAL  BED  REQUIREMENTS 


Oct.  65 

June  66 

Sep.  66 

Nov.  67 

Net  Reductions 

13,500 

7,225 

4,450 

3,068 

(10,432) 

450 

450 

450 

450 

0 

5,243 

3,861 

1,542 

1,392 

(3,851) 

19  193 

11.536 

6.372 

4.910 

(14.2831 
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(11)  Plans  and  the  approval  for  the  construction  of  medical  facilities  in  Vietnam  to 
provide  needed  medical  treatment  to  civilians  would  not  come  about  until  April  and  May  of  1967, 
at  which  time  approva1  was  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  was  significant  to  note  that, 
although  both  COMUSMACV  and  CINCPAC  were  on  record  with  the  position  that  funds  were  not 
available  within  either  command  to  meet  this  requirement  if  ordered  to  implement,  approval  of 
the  civilian  hospitalization  plans  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  19  April  1967  required  repro¬ 
gramming  of  approximately  $7.3  million  to  meet  this  requiremt  it  and  did  not  grant  additional 
funds  from  DOD  sources.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  contingency  plans  should  be  more  spe¬ 
cific  about  the  scale  of  medical  support  that  is  to  be  provided  from  military  resources. 

e.  Support  to  Allied  Forces 


(1)  The  contingency  plans  published  by  CINCPAC  and  his  component  commands  were 
unilaterally  designed  and  pertained  primarily  to  the  tactical  employment  and  logistic  support  of 
U.S.  forces.  The  plans  did,  however,  identify  the  possible  need  of  equipping  and  resupplying  al¬ 
lied  forces  from  U.S.  resources  in  accordance  with  the  authorization  and  direction  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  higher  authority. 

(2)  CINCPAC  directed  the  Chief,  Military  Advisory  and  Assistance  Group  (CHMAAG), 
for  Vietnam  to  assist  in  arranging  for  logistic  support  to  in-country  friendly  allied  forces  by  co¬ 
ordinating  the  requirement  for  and  the  issue  of  U.S.  military  equipment  and  supplies.  He  was 
also  tasked  to  influence  the  development  of  indigenous  military  concepts  and  plans  that  would 
further  the  capability  of  in-country  forces  to  provide  for  their  own  logistic  support.  The  PACOM 
component  commands  were  made  responsible  for  providing  assistance  when  directed  in  support 
of  their  counterpart  components  of  allied  forces.  This  assistance  included  developing  lists  of 
major  end  items  of  equipment  that  these  forces  would  require  if  the  plans  were  implemented. 

They  were  also  asked  to  arrange  for  and  furnish  the  major  end  items,  including  weapons  and 
weapons  systems,  that  were  recognized  as  required  by  the  allied  forces  but  would  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  existing  Military  Assistance  Program  (MAP).  COMUSMACV  was  directed  in  his 
normal  command  role  to  effect  overall  coordination  of  logistic  support  matters  pertaining  to  the 
operation  of  friendly  military  forces  within  the  country. 

(3)  Although  CINCPAC  had  issued  the  necessary  instructions  in  his  contingency  plan 
for  equipping  and  continued  logistic  support  of  all  allied  forces  employed  in  Vietnam,  it  is  evident 
that  these  tasks  were  oriented  primarily  toward  the  support  of  the  Vietnam  Armed  Forces. 
Neither  the  identity  of  other  prospective  donor  nations  nor  the  composition  of  their  forces  was 
made  known  to  the  component  commands  in  the  plan.  Related  SEATO  contingency  plans  would 
have  been  consulted  in  this  instance  to  ascertain  the  planned  commitment  of  forces  from  other 
member  nations  and  the  specific  arrangements  made  in  those  plans  for  their  logistic  support. 

(4)  The  policy  and  planning  guidance  outlined  in  the  plans  for  the  support  of  allied 
forces  was  based  on  several  basic  assumptions.  These  assumptions  were  used  so  that  some 
form  of  logistic  planning  could  be  undertaken  without  benefit  of  the  legal  actions  or  gove  rnmental 
guidance  that  would  have  to  precede  the  actual  furnishing  of  such  support  once  operations  got 
underway.  The  principal  assumptions  used  were: 

(a)  Logistic  support  for  allied  forces  employ eci  in  SE  Asia  would  be  both  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  by  U.S.  national  authorities. 

(b)  Allied  forces  would  provide  items  of  equipment  and  support  considered 
peculiar  to  their  respective  military  services. 

(c)  MAP -supported  forces  employed  in  the  objective  area  would,  after  deploy¬ 
ment  of  sizable  U.S.  forces,  be  based  on  the  same  logistic  pipeline  that  would  support  the  U.S. 
forces. 


(5)  Review  of  the  significant  events  that  occurred  during  the  troop  buildup  in  Viet¬ 
nam  suggests  that  these  assumptions  had  been  properly  applied  in  the  contingency  plans.  Logis¬ 
tic  support  was  already  being  furnished  to  all  participating  forces  under  established  MAP 
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programs,  with  the  exception  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  forces  that  represented  approxi¬ 
mately  10  percent  of  the  total  third-country  forces  committed  to  operations  in  Vietnam.  Nego¬ 
tiations  with  prospective  donor  nations  invariably  included  the  question  of  re-equipping  the 
forces  prior  to  their  deployment  to  Vietnam.  Re-equipping  was  accomplished  to  varying  degrees 
dependent  on  the  relative  needs  of  each  allied  force  to  give  them  the  organic  capability  of  con¬ 
ducting  sustained  combat  operations.  Republic  of  Korea  forces,  which  numerically  made  up  the 
majority  of  third-country  allied  forces,  generally  deployed  with  the  equipment  that  had  been  fur¬ 
nished  under  the  MAP  program  in  accordance  with  negotiated  agreements  between  the  two  Gov¬ 
ernments.  Some  equipment  was  replaced  after  arrival  of  the  elements  in  Vietnam  in  order  to 
improve  operating  capabilities  or  to  achieve  compatibility  with  the  established  U.S.  logistic  sup¬ 
port  systems. 

(6)  Logistic  support  of  designated  allied  forces  continued  to  function  through  the 
normal  MAP  chtmnels  throughout  the  year  1965.  In  May  1965  the  Secretary  of  Defense  requested 
a  review  and  am  .lysis  of  the  demands  that  were  likely  to  be  placed  on  the  U.S.  logistics  system 
by  all’ed  forces.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  identifying  the  current  and  planned  levels  of 
support,  their  ability  to  increase  self-support,  and  the  estimated  co«ts  of  such  support.  CINC¬ 
PAC  responded  :hat  most  of  the  desired  information  had  already  been  developed  and  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  MAP  plan  forwarded  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  early  in  June  1965.  This  response 
suggested  that  the  funding  and  materiel  requirements  for  the  support  of  allied  forces  had  already 
been  addressed  by  the  Command  in  some  detail. 

(7)  A  special  study  conducted  by  an  Army -sponsored  team  in  August  19G5  concluded 
that  the  MAP  system  had  up  until  that  time  been  adequately  providing  the  funds  and  support 
needed  for  desigiated  third-country  forces  employed  in  Vietnam.  It  pointed  out,  however,  that 
this  system  would  become  inadequate  with  increased  participation  by  allied  forces.  These  in¬ 
adequacies  were  also  predicted  in  the  contingency  plans.  The  study  recommended  that  the  nec¬ 
essary  plans  be  developed  as  a  matter  of  urgency  to  bring  about  the  termination  of  the  MAP  sys¬ 
tem  for  forces  engaged  in  Vietnam  in  the  event  that  a  large-scale  escalation  occurred.  CINC- 
PACFLT  confirmed  this  requirement  at  about  the  same  time,  when  he  advised  CINCPAC  that  it 
had  become  apparent  that  the  component  commands  had  in  fact  been  tasked  to  support  their 
counterpart  allied  forces  in  Vietnam,  but  that  the  detailed  funding  channels  and  budget  proce¬ 
dures  vere  not  clear  and  had  not  been  properly  addressed. 

(8)  In  response  to  recommendations  from  CINCPAC  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  recommended  to  the  President  on  3  December  1965  that  military  as¬ 
sistance  to  a  country  at  war  (such  as  Vietnam)  be  shifted  from  the  normal  peacetime  arrange¬ 
ments  to  the  regular  budget  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Upon  receipt  of  Presidential  approval 
and  direction  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  issued  guidance  on  25  April 
1966  to  implement  tnis  significant  change  in  logistics  funding  policy. ^  Thus,  the  assumption 
concerning  the  possible  discontinuation  of  the  MAP  systems  for  forces  engaged  in  combat  opera¬ 
tions  in  Vietnam  had  become  a  reality. 

(9)  Logistics  planning  for  the  support  of  allied  forces  was  handicapped  during  the 
early  phases  of  the  buildup  owing  to  the  lack  of  standardized  policies  or  instructions.  This  sit¬ 
uation  had  partially  resulted  from  the  separate  negotiations  carried  out  with  each  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  prospective  donor  nations.  Although  the  contingency  plans  had  contained  additional 
guidarce  and  conditions  pertaining  to  allied  support  from  U.S.  resources,  they  were  no  longer 
being  used  or  followed  as  governing  criteria.  In  any  event,  clarification  of  these  policies,  re¬ 
quested  and  issued  during  August  1965,5  provided  for  the  following: 

(a)  Allied  units  would  possess  their  initial  equipment,  as  authorized  by  tables 
of  orgar'zation  and  equipment,  at  the  time  of  their  deployment  to  Vietnam. 


A 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Memorandum  352-06,  subject:  Transfer  of  Responsibility  for  Support  of  Allied  Forces 
in  Vietnam  (U),  25  April  1966  (TOP  SKCRKT).  —  ' 

'’Commander,  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam.  Command  History,  1965  (U),  20  April  1966, 
p.  376  (TOP  SKCKKT). 
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(b)  These  forces  would  make  maximum  use  of  their  own  internal  logistic  sup¬ 
port  systems  and  would  provide  their  own  support  to  the  extent  of  their  capabilities. 

(c)  Backup  logistic  support  would  be  obtained  from  the  U.S.  logistic  system  in 
accordance  with  negotiated  agreements. 

(10)  The  logistic  support  of  allied  forces  engaged  in  operations  in  Vietnam  has  high¬ 
lighted  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  should  make  provision  in  its  contingency  plans  for  supply  and  equip¬ 
ment  support  to  the  military  forces  of  most  host  nations,  particularly  those  in  the  relatively  un¬ 
derdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  such  as  SE  Asia.  Planning  should  include  the  recognition  for 
some  equipment  exchange  or  modernization  in  order  to  ensure  support  compatibility  with  the 
U.S.  logistic  system  and  to  enhance  the  capabilities  of  the  allied  forces  to  conduct  sustained 
combat  operations.  Procedural  guidance  should  also  be  included  for  the  interfacing  and  coordi¬ 
nation  of  the  logistic  organizations  of  the  allied  forces  with  those  to  be  operated  by  participating 
U.S.  forces. 

6.  SUMMARY 


a.  The  review  of  the  contingency  plans  that  had  been  prepared  for  possible  U.S.  military 
operations  in  SE  Asia  prior  to  the  Vietnam  era  (1  January  1965)  was  undertaken  within  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  planning  function.  This  review  was  to  ascertain  the  validity  and  completeness  of  the 
plans  produced  by  the  then -existing  planning  system  and  to  assess  the  impact  of  these  plans  on 
the  planning  that  was  subsequently  accomplished  in  connection  with  the  buildup  of  U.S.  and  allied 
forces  in  Vietnam. 

b.  Review  and  analysis  of  the  plans  and  their  relationship  to  the  buildup  revealed  that, 
while  some  shortcomings  were  identified  "after  the  fact"  in  the  plans,  they  were  generally  very 
thorough  and  complete.  All  the  principal  plans  had  either  been  republished  or  updated  between 
1964  and  early  1965.  These  plans  contained  logistic  annexes  that  outlined  the  logistic  concepts, 
policy  guidance,  and  tasks  for  possible  implementation  by  the  subordinate  commands.  This  re¬ 
view  confirmed  that  the  unified  command  and  military  service  planning  system  functioned  as  de¬ 
signed  during  this  period. 

c.  The  validity  of  these  contingency  plans  underwent  the  test  during  February  1965,  when 
a  complete  logistic  appraisal  was  accomplished  by  the  PACOM  commands  and  the  military  serv¬ 
ices  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Although  constraints  and  deficiencies  were 
identified  in  the  plans,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  none  of  them  was  considered  as  disqualifying 
in  nature.  In  fact,  alternative  courses  of  action  were  included  in  each  instance  to  either  negate 
or  reduce  the  constraint  to  acceptable  levels.  It  could  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  these  con¬ 
tingency  plans  were  in  fact  capability  plans,  as  they  had  been  designed  and  required  to  be. 

d.  Problems  were  encountered  during  the  buildup  of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  in  the  areas  of 
port  capabilities,  transportation  movement  control,  construction,  communications,  and  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  materiel  requirements  to  support  impending  operations.  The  existence  of  these 
problems  had  been  for  the  most  part  identified  and  highlighted  in  the  contingency  plans  or  during 
the  logistic  appraisal  of  the  plans  as  anticipated  deficiencies  in  logistic  support  capabilities. 

The  problems  experienced  in  these  areas  during  the  buildup,  therefore,  were  more  often  attrib¬ 
uted  to  either  a  lack  of  positive  actions  or  timely  decisions  to  authorize  the  construction  of  fa¬ 
cilities,  allocation  of  fluids,  or  the  deployment  of  logistic  elements  necessary  to  adequately  pre¬ 
pare  the  logistic  base  necessary  to  support  combat  operations  in  Vietnam. 

e.  Planning  for  the  development  of  the  logistic  base  in  Vietnam  was  hampered  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  expected  time  duration  for  the  planned  military  contingency  operations.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  guidance,  base  development  planning  proceeded  along  the  lines  of  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  of  construction  for  all  facilities.  Standards  were  to  be  upgraded  to  higher  standards  when 
it  could  be  determined  that  U.S.  operations  were  to  continue  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
Ttiese  methods  would  have  been  costly  in  terms  of  construction  effort,  materiel  consumption, 
and  time. 
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f.  Delays  in  the  recognition  and  planning  for  the  installation  or  construction  of  deep-draft 
pier  facilities  in  the  designated  port  areas  contributed  to  the  port  congestion  and  the  slow  turn¬ 
around  of  vessels  experienced  generally  during  the  first  2  years  of  operations.  Contingency 
plans  of  the  magnitude  of  those  pertaining  to  SE  Asia  should  provide  for  the  early  development 
of  the  necessary  port  facilities  and  co>  meeting  lines  of  communication  to  ensure  the  capability  to 
support  the  planned  force  levels. 

g.  The  war  reserve  posture  within  PACOM  to  support  existing  contingency  plans  was 
given  an  on-site  appraisal  to  determine  the  pre-stock  policies  and  status  of  CINCPAC's  compo¬ 
nent  commands  prior  to  the  initial  decisions  to  deploy  U.S.  combat  forces  to  Vietnam.  This  as¬ 
sessment  was  restricted  primarily  to  the  adequacy  of  pre-stocked  materiel  to  support  the  forces 
assigned  to  PACOM,  Support  of  augmentation  forces  destined  to  come  from  CONUS  was  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  forthcoming  from  the  CONUS-based  contingency  stocks.  This  fragmented  approach 
toward  determining  the  adequacy  of  pre -positioned  war  reserves  within  the  geographic  area  as¬ 
signed  to  a  commander  or  a  unified  command  raises  serious  doubts  as  to  its  validity.  It  also 
suggests  that  stocks  earmarked  specifically  for  the  support  of  the  contingency  plans  pertaining 
to  SE  Asia  had  not  been  identified,  nor  did  they  include  materiel  for  application  against  the  an¬ 
ticipated  requirements  of  allied  forces.  Contingency  planning  accomplished  by  commanders  of 
unified  commands  should  include  specific  guidance  concerning  the  levels  of  support  and  objec¬ 
tives  to  be  achieved  by  their  pre -positioned  war  reserves. 

h.  The  logistics  planning  performed  by  the  Services  for  the  support  of  U.S.  and  allied 
forces  being  deployed  to  Vietnam  was  handicapped  during  the  earlier  phases  of  the  buildup  by 
the  lack  of  timely  or  accurate  information  concerning  the  composition  or  the  phasing  of  forces 
approved  for  deployment.  Some  logistics  planners  did  not  have  access  to  the  proposed  or  ap¬ 
proved  deployment  lists  because  of  the  security  classification  and  limited  distribution  assigned 
to  the  documents.  Planning  difficulties  were  compounded  by  the  inadequate  lead  time  allowed 
between  approval  and  the  actual  movement  of  the  forces  and  by  the  lack  of  stability  in  the  de¬ 
ployment  lists  as  they  went  through  the  development,  review,  and  approval  processes.  Efforts 
to  identify  the  materiel  requirements  to  support  each  package  of  planned  unit  deployments  were 
characterized  by  their  confusion  and  lack  of  success.  Planning  for  the  support  of  the  operations 
undertaken  in  Vietnam  adequately  demonstrated  the  need  for  more  timely  and  effective  coordi¬ 
nation  at  all  the  echelons  engaged  in  the  planning  process. 

i.  In  spite  of  the  problems  associated  with  logistics  planning  efforts,  the  planning  proc¬ 
esses  used  by  the  Services  to  forecast  requirements  for  the  principal  items  of  materiel  were 
considered  adequate  for  the  support  of  forces  employed  in  SE  Asia.  Some  shortages  developed 
during  the  first  year  of  operations  in  the  categories  of  helicopters,  voice  security  equipment, 
integrated  wideband  communication  systems,  mobile  pier  units,  POL  pipelines,  and  combat  uni¬ 
forms.  However,  none  of  these  shortages  was  considered  by  COMUSMACV  to  be  critical  or  to 
have  adversely  affected  combat  operations  in  Vietnam.  This  would  strongly  suggest  that  the 
Services  had  done  a  creditable  job  of  at  least  identifying  the  items  of  materiel  that  would  be 
needed  by  our  forces  and  undertaking  the  actions  necessary  for  their  delivery  to  the  objective 
area  in  time  to  meet  the  demands  of  combat  operations. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


a.  General.  Requirements  forecasting,  the  process  whereby  the  materiel  needs  of  the 
Services  are  determined,  is  an  integral  part  of  logistics  planning.  This  chapter  addresses  the 
policies  and  procedures  relating  to  requirements  forecasting  of  principal  items.  In  addition, 
this  chapter  briefly  presents  the  impact  that  the  late  publication  of  Logistics  Guidance  had  on 
the  computation  of  secondary  items  for  mobilization  reserve  stocks.  Secondary  items  for  mobi¬ 
lization  reserves  are  computed  and  managed  quite  differently  from  principal  items,  and  these 
processes  are  described  in  Chapter  IV  of  the  D-sA/GSA  Support  Monograph. 

b.  The  Requirements  Forecasting  Process 

(1)  A  requirement  is  a  validated  need,  stated  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  terms, 
justifying  application  of  resources  for  performance  of  a  military  objective,  mission,  function,  or 
task.  The  requirements  forecasting  process  for  principal  items  is  bas*»d  on  approved  forces, 
missions,  and  authorization  documents.  Through  FY  71,  the  requirements  forecasting  process 
began  with  Logistics  Guidance,  which  was  published  annually  by  the  Secretary  of  Defease.  This 
guidance  established  procurement  objectives  for  materiel  support  of  the  approved  forces.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  military  departments  concerning  the  development 
and  continuing  adequacy  of  Logistics  Guidance  have  been  enumerated  in  Chapter  II  of  this  mono¬ 
graph. 


(2)  The  requirements  forecasting  function  is  a  basic  responsibility  of  the  military 
departments.  In  consonance  with  the  authorizations  contained  in  Logistics  Guidance,  each  re¬ 
quirements  determination  or  forecast  must: 

(a)  Consider  the  events  that  must  occur  to  achieve  the  objective. 

(b)  Determine  the  total  resources  needed  and  when  they  will  be  required. 

(c)  Consider  the  application  of  available  resources  to  satisfy  the  requirement. 

(3)  The  quantitative  expressions  of  principal  item  requirements  are  submitted  with 
the  annual  budget  estimates  and  are  subject  to  review,  challenge,  and/or  approval  by  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD).  Chapter  II  of  this  monograph  outlined  specific  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  commanders  of  unified  and  specified  commands,  and  military 
departments  relative  to  the  requirements  forecasting  process. 

(4)  The  quantities  of  principal  items  for  which  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  (DSA)  and 
the  General  Services  Administration  (GSA)  have  integrated  management  responsibility  are  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Services.  These  requirements  are  provided  to  the  DSA  and  the  GSA  for  acqui¬ 
sition.  Therefore,  the  roles  of  these  agencies  concerning  requirements  forecasting  for  principal 
items  are  not  further  addressed  in  this  monograph. 

c.  Organization.  This  chapter  presents  a  review  of  the  Logistics  Guidance  for  FY  63 
through  FY  7i  because  of  its  importance  to  requirements  forecasting.  It  also  includes  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  requirements  forecasting  procedures  used  by  each  Service  and  a  summary  of 
conclusions  and  recommendations. 
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2.  LOGISTICS  GUIDANCE 

a.  Introduction.  As  previously  indicated,  Logistics  Guidance  is  the  key  element  to  re¬ 
quirements  forecasting  because  it  establishes  the  levels  of  materiel  support  authorized  for  the 
approved  forces.  This  analysis  covers  the  Logistics  Guidance  in  effect  for  FY  63  through  FY71. 
Whereas  the  primary  emphasis  of  the  examination  was  directed  toward  the  years  spanning  the 
Vietnam  era,  it  was  necessary  to  study  the  guidance  relating  to  FY  63  and  FY  64,  because  pro¬ 
grams  and  objectives  for  these  years  directly  influenced  the  materiel  readiness  posture  of  the 
Services  on  1  January  1965. 

t).  Significant  Evolutionary  Aspects.  Significant  evolutionary  aspects  concerning  the  guid¬ 
ance  for  tTie  period  FY  63  through  FY  71  are  contained  in  Appendix  A  of  this  monograph.  A  re'- 
sume'  of  the  evolutionary  aspects  is  depicted  in  Table  A-9  of  Appendix  A  of  this  monograph.  The 
table  summarizes  the  types  of  guidance  documents  and  their  publication  dates,  together  with  a 
general  indication  of  the  authorizations  contained  therein.  For  example,  it  is  noted  that: 

(1)  A  pipeline  was  not  authorized  in  the  Logistics  Guidance  Memorandum  until  FY 

66,  when  it  was  ..uthorized  to  the  Army  for  ammunition  and  certain  selected  items.  It  was  ex¬ 
panded  to  all  Services  for  FY  68  for  ammunition,  combat  consumables,  and  secondary  items. 

(2)  D-to-pl  was  authorized  for  FY  65  for  specified  Army  Divisions.  For  FY  68 
D-to-P  was  authorized  for  specified  forces  of  all  Services  for  ammunition,  combat  consumables, 
secondary  items,  and  petroleum,  oil,  and  lubricants  (POL). 

c.  Analysis.  The  analysis  of  the  evolution  and  adequacy  of  Logistics  Guidance  for  FY  63- 
FY  71  follows. 

(1)  Evolution.  The  evaluation  of  Logistics  Guidance  during  the  Vietnam  era  re¬ 
flected  the  increased  emphasis  accorded  logistical  matters  of  the  Services  by  OSD.  The  format 
evolved  from  a  memorandum  on  procurement  guidelines  and  objectives  to  a  section  in  the  Draft 
Presidential  Memorandum  on  General  Purpose  Forces,  and  then  to  the  format  of  a  separate  De¬ 
fense  Guidance  Memorandum  on  logistics.  The  guidance  for  each  succeeding  year  contained  an 
increased  let  ?1  of  detail.  This  increased  detail  not  only  covered  areas  previously  provided  for, 
but  added  new  areas,  such  as  "Support  of  Allies"  for  FY  68,  which  had  not  been  previously  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  guidance.  The  publication  of  a  "For  Comment"  draft  of  Logistics  Guidance  began 
with  FY  68.  The  "For  Comment"  draft  memorandum  announced  the  tentative  decisions  concern¬ 
ing  the  guidance  in  early  February.  The  guidance  covered  the  fiscal  year  that  commenced  1  July 
of  the  year  following  publication  of  the  memorandum,  i.e.,  the  memorandum  published  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1969  applied  to  FY  71.  Commencing  with  the  FY  68  guidance,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  Services  were  required  to  submit  comments  concerning  the  draft  guidance  to  the  OSD  within 
30  days.  These  comments  reflected  the  position  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Services  and 
identified  issues  in  relation  to  the  materiel  support  of  the  approved  forces.  Subsequent  to  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  comments,  decision  memorandums  were  published  by  OSD.  The  approved  force  struc¬ 
ture,  when  combined  with  the  levels  of  support  authorized  in  the  guidance,  provided  the  Services 
with  the  bases  on  which  requirements  were  forecasted.  Although  not  all  recommended  changes 
were  approved,  an  arena  was  provided  for  considering  the  views  of  the  Joii.t  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  Services  prior  to  formalizing  the  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

( 2 1  Adequacy 

(a)  Certain  aspects  of  the  guidance  created  problems  for  the  Services.  These 
aspects  included  (1)  inadequate  or  no  pipelines  authorized  for  FY  63  through  67;  (2;  through  FY 

67,  the  direction  to  compute  requirements  on  the  assumption  the  war  would  end  concurrently 
with  the  fiscal  year;  and  3)  the  requirement  to  count  unserviceable  assets  as  available  assets 
for  FY  63  through  FY  70  (modified  to  an  acceptable  degree  in  FY  71  guidance).  Support  for  the 
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Vietnam  buildup  was  not  authorized  in  FY  63  through  FY  66  guidance;  however,  the  FY  67 -FY  68 
guidance  authorized  support  for  an  expanded  force  structure  because  of  the  forces  committed  in 
Vietnam.  The  inability  to  predict  the  magnitude  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  to  logically  program 
for  the  buildup  resulted  in  drawing  down  assets  from  other  forces  to  support  Vietnam.  It  is  im¬ 
probable  that  planners  can  predict  the  location  and  extent  of  U.S.  involvement  in  future  conflicts. 
For  this  reason  it  would  be  difficult  to  provide  instructions  and  authorizations  to  fully  program 
logistic  support  for  any  unforeseen  involvement  without  drawing  from  assets  of  forces  oriented 
toward  other  areas.  It  is  not  economically  feasible  to  provide  a  full  inventory  to  support  every 
contingency  in  which  the  United  States  could  become  involved.  The  level  cf  logistic  support 
should  be  the  best  estimate  of  what  is  required  to  support  national  objectives,  recognizing  that 
this  level  will  not  provide  a  complete,  on  -hand  stockpile  of  logistic  support  for  the  full  range  of 
contingencies.  Therefore,  it  most  probably  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  drawdown  process  to 
support  a  future  contingency  operation.  However,  the  required  package  appraisal  of  operation 
plans  can  preclude  such  drawdowns  when  they  impact  on  supportability  of  national  strategy.  (See 
Chapter  V  for  a  detailed  discussion  and  recommendation  for  resolution  of  this  planning  defi¬ 
ciency.)  Logistics  Guidance  authorised  specific  levels  of  support  and  these  levels  provided  a 
total  of  assets  from  which  equipment  could  be  drawn  to  support  commitments  according  to  their 
priority. 


(b)  During  this  study,  Service  comments  were  solicited  concerning  the  timeli¬ 
ness  and  adeauacy  of  Logistics  Guidance  pertaining  to  principal  item  support  of  Vietnam.  The 
Services  were  unanimous  in  their  views  that  late  publication  of  Logistics  Guidance  several  times 
during  the  Vietnam  era  did  not  adversely  affect  the  computation  of  principal  item  requirements. 
The  guidance  was  considered  adequate,  except  for  the  points  summarized  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs. 


1.  Army 


a.  The  guidance  through  FY  67  specified  a  fixed  cutoff  date  for  SE 
Asia  consumption.  This  weakness  was  corrected  by  the  FY  68  guidance  that  provided  for  con¬ 
sumption  tlirough  the  budget  year  funding  delivery  period. 2 

b.  The  guidance  did  not  authorize  procurement  of  a  pipeline  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  buildup.  This  was  corrected  by  subsequent  guidance  that  authorized  a  SE 
Asia  pipeline.  3 

c.  Prior  to  FY  71,  unserviceable  items  were  required  to  be 

counted  as  available  assets.^ 

2.  Navy.  Initially  a  materiel  pipeline,  mobilization  training  support,  and 
D-to-P  stocks  were  not  authorized.  The  guidance  for  FY  68  was  revised  to  authorize  these  al¬ 
lowances.  ^ 


3.  Marine  Corps.  The  guidance  was  considered  adequate. ^ 

4.  Air  Force.  The  guidance  was  considered  satisfactory.  ? 


Department  of  the  Army,  Representatives  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics.  Discussion  held  in 
..Washington,  D.C.,  12  December  19G9. 

(jlbid. 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command  Deputy  Commanding  General,  Discussion  held  in  Washington. 
rD.C.,  24  December  19G9. 

Department  of  the  Navy,  Representatives  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Nava!  Operations  for  Logistics,  Discussion 
yheld  in  Washington,  D.C.,  23  December  19G9. 

Headquarters,  Marine  Corps,  Representatives  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-4,  Discussion  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  2  December  19G9. 

'Department  of  the  Air  Force,  AFSSS.  Letter,  subject:  Information  for  Requirements  Forecasting  Mono¬ 
graph,  30  December  19G9. 
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d.  Effect  of  Logistics  Guidance  on  Secondary  Item  Forecasting 


(1)  The  process  for  forecasting  secondary  item  requirements  is  more  complex  than 
for  principal  items,  particularly  in  the  war  reserve  area.  The  general  mobilization  reserve 
stocks  managed  by  DSA  highlight  this  problem.  Annually,  DSA  requests  general  r.iobilization 
reserve  requirements  from  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  and  information  from  which  the  Agency 
can  compute  Navy  and  Air  Force  requirements.  The  Services  select  the  items  for  which  general 
mobilization  reserve  requirements  will  be  computed.  DSA  is  responsible  for  reviewing  the  Serv¬ 
ices'  item  selection  and  mobilization  reserve  computations  when  computing  the  general  mobiliza¬ 
tion  reserve  requirements  for  those  items  managed  by  the  Agency.  DSA  also  budgets  for  these 
requirements. 

(2)  The  process  whereby  the  Services  evaluate  Logistics  Guidance,  compute  princi¬ 
pal  item  requirements,  determine  secondary  item  requirements  to  support  the  principal  items, 
and  select  the  secondary  items  for  which  DSA  must  compute  general  mobilization  reserve  re¬ 
quirements  is  a  time-consuming  procedure.  After  the  foregoing  process  is  completed  and  DSA 
is  advised  of  the  items  selected,  the  Agency  must: 

fa)  Evaluate  and  validate  the  item  selection  and  requirements  of  the  Services 

(b)  Compute  acquisition  objectives  and  determine  stock  deficiencies 

(c)  Prepare  and  submit  a  budget  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(3)  Timing  is  one  of  the  most  critical  aspects  of  the  computation  of  mobilization  re¬ 
serve  requirements.  Each  year  the  Services  and  DSA  must  complete  their  Mobilization  Reserve 
item  selection  and  computation  tasks  between  the  time  the  Logistics  Guidance  is  issued  and  the 
budget  is  submitted.  Typically,  Logistics  Guidance  was  issued  during  May  and  June  and  the 
budget  was  submitted  in  October.  The  relatively  short  period  of  time  available  for  computing 
the  complex  computation  process  together  with  changes  to  the  fundamental  elements  in  Logistics 
Guidance,  such  as  overseas  pipeline,  post-D-Day  safety  level,  training,  and  D-to-P  authoriza¬ 
tions,  all  contributed  to  the  problem  of  developing  valid  mobilization  reserve  requirements. 

(4)  The  requirements  computation  processes  necessitate  extensive  use  of  automated 
programs  by  the  Services  and  DSA.  Changes  to  the  fundamental  elements  authorized  by  Logis¬ 
tics  Guidance  result  in  a  significant  workload  to  effect  data  processing  programming  changes. 

The  timely  publication  of  guidance  reflecting  greater  stability  of  elements  upon  which  the  com¬ 
putation  of  requirements  are  based  would  facilitate  advanced  planning  and  the  computerized  de¬ 
velopment  of  materiel  requirements.  (Chapter  IV,  DSA/GSA  Support  Monograph,  contains  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  and  discussion  of  the  requirements  forecasting  processes  for  mobilization 
reserve  stock  and  the  relationship  of  Logistics  Guidance  with  this  function.) 

e.  FY  72  Logistics  Guidance 


U)  The  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS)  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  was  revised  effective  1  January  1970  for  the  FY  72  budget  cycle.  The  new  sys¬ 
tem  requires  the  Services  to  develop  force  structures  and  their  support  within  funding  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  As  a  result  of  this  new  system,  the  scope  and  role  of 
Logistics  Guidance  was  changed  as  follows: 

(a)  Prior  to  FY  72  the  guidance  had  established  levels  of  support  for  the  ap¬ 
proved  forces  and  had  contained  specific  instructions  for  computing  gross  requirements.  The 
FY  72  guidance  sets  broad  objectives  and  defines  responsibilities  for  materiel  support  planning; 
however,  it  does  not  establish  levels  of  support  or  identify  the  approved  force  structure  to  be 
supported. 


(b)  The  role  of  the  guidance  lias  changed.  Where  the  constraints  in  the  past 
had  been  contained  in  both  Logistics  and  Budget  Guidance,  the  principal  guidance  and  constraints 
are  now  contained  in  the  Fiscal  Guidance,  which  is  published  annually  by  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense.  The  Fiscal  Guidance  Memorandum  contains  tentative  5-year  fiscal  guidance  to  define  the 
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total  financial  constraints  witl.in  which  the  DOD  force  structure  will  be  developed  and  reviewed. 
For  planning  purposes  the  totals  in  the  Fiscal  Guidance  for  each  program  year  and  each  mili¬ 
tary  department  and  Defense  Agency  will  be  considered  firm. ^ 

(2)  Also  new  to  the  system  are  the  Joint  Force  Memorandum  and  Program  Objective 
Memorandum.  The  Joint  Force  Memorandum  submitted  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  OSD,  with 
copies  to  the  Services  and  the  Defense  Agencies,  presents  recommendations  on  force  levels  and 
support  programs  that  can  be  provided  within  the  fiscal  constraints  contained  in  the  Fiscal  Guid¬ 
ance  Memorandum.  It  includes  an  assessment  of  risk  in  the  recommended  forces  as  measured 
against  the  strategy  and  objectives  contained  in  the  Joint  Strategic  Objectives  Plan  (JSOP)  and 
the  Strategic  Guidance  Memorandum.  The  Program  Objective  Memorandum  is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  by  each  Service  and  Defense  Agency.  It  expresses  total  program  require¬ 
ments  and  is  based  on  the  strategy  guidance  and  fiscal  constraints  published  in  the  JSOP,  Stra¬ 
tegic  Guidance  Memorandum,  Fiscal  Guidance  Memorandum,  and  the  Joint  Force  Memorandum. 
The  Program  Objective  Memorandums  provide  an  assessment  of  any  deviations  from  the  Five 
Year  Defense  Program  (FYDP)  base  file  and  the  Joint  Force  Memorandum. 9 

(3)  A  valid  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  FY  72  Logistics  and  Fiscal  Guidance  with 
respect  to  requirements  forecasting  cannot  be  made  until  a  cycle  of  the  new  PPBS  has  been 
completed. 

3.  SERVICE  PROCEDURES 


a.  General 

(1)  The  procedures  used  by  the  Services  to  determine  and  compute  requirements  for 
principal  items  are  discussed  in  this  paragraph.  This  discussion  includes  the  elements  of  the 
gross  requirement,  asset  position,  and  net  or  programmed  requirement.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
the  Service  requirements  for  principal  items  are  based  on  the  approved  force  structure,  mis¬ 
sions,  and  authorization  documents.  However,  additional  requirements  are  generated  as  a  result 
of  the  Services'  commitments  to  support  tasks  assigned  to  them  by  commanders  ot  unified  com¬ 
mands  for  contingency  operations.  Since  these  requirements  are  identified  differently  by  the 
Services,  different  terms  are  used  to  express  Jie  same  element  of  the  gross  requirements.  For 
example,  the  Army  uses  the  term  'Operational  Project"  to  essentially  express  what  the  Navy 
terms  "Special  Projects."  Basically,  the  processes  of  each  Service  have  three  key  elements: 
the  computation  of  gross  requirements,  the  determination  of  asset  position,  and  the  derivation 
from  these  two  elements  of  the  net  or  programmed  requirement.  Simply  stated,  the  require¬ 
ments  forecasting  process  started  with  the  approved  force  structure  and  authorizations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Logistics  Guidance  as  portrayed  in  the  following  relation: 

(Approved  force  structure)  X  (Equipment  authorizations  [initial  allowances] )  + 
(Additives  [includes  both  those  required  for  t  ie  approved  force  structure,  e.g. , 
pipeline,  maintenance  float,  war  reserve,  and  those  required  for  support  of 
contingency  operations,  e.g.,  operational  pro. ects])  =  (Gross  requirement)  - 
(Total  assets  [inventory  and  on-order  quantity!)  =  (Net  or  programmed  re¬ 
quirement). 

(2)  As  previously  indicated,  Logistics  Guidance  did  not  establish  tne  force  levels; 
however,  it  did  display  them  and  established  the  levels  of  support  authorized  the  approved 
forces.  All  Services  used  this  guidance  as  the  starting  point  in  requirements  determination  and 
then  published  implementing  instructions,  as  appropriate,  to  subordinate  materiel  activities.  An 
important  objective  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  an  appraisal  ox  the  responsiveness  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  requirements  forecasting  function  as  it  related  to  principal  items.  To  make  this 
appraisal,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  Services'  views  of  certain  aspects  of  the  requirements 


8 

Department  of  Defense  Instruction  7045.7,  The  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System,  29  October 
q1969.  ' 

Ibid. 
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forecasts  g  function  during  the  Vietnam  era.  These  aspects  were  asset  position,  use  of  substi¬ 
tute  items,  reporting  of  combat  losses,  and  providing  for  unforeseen  requirements.  In  addition, 
each  of  the  Services  was  requested  to  provide  its  views  of  the  responsiveness  of  the  system  in 
fulfilling  requirements  for  Vietnam.  The  various  Service  procedures  and  views  are  outlined  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 

b.  Army 


(1)  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics  implements  Logistics  Guidance  through 
publication  of  the  Procurement  of  Equipment  and  Missiles  Army  (PEMA)  Policy  and  Guidance. 
This  latter  document  provides  the  bases  for  computation  of  the  gross  requirement. 

(2)  Within  the  Army  Staff  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Force  Development  man¬ 
ages  and  prepares  the  force  basis.  The  OSD  provides  guidance  concerning  types  of  units  and 
total  force  structure  that  are  authorized.  The  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Force  Development 
develops  the  total  force  and  computes  the  equipment  requirements  needed  to  equip  each  unit. 

This  information  developed  through  the  Structure  and  Composition  System  is  a  series  of  com¬ 
puter  programs  that  arrays  qualitative  and  quantitative  personnel  and  equipm  ,nt  requirements 
of  the  force.  It  contains  equipment  authorizations  for  each  type  of  unit  in  the  Army,  including 
those  that  have  unique  authorizations  pertaining  to  nonstandard  Tables  of  Distribution  and  Al¬ 
lowance  (TDA)  units.  This  system  was  completed  in  July  1968.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  this  sys¬ 
tem,  computations  were  developed  from  Tables  of  Organization  and  Equipment  that  did  not  reflect 
authorizations  resulting  from  dynamics  of  unit  missions,  varied  operational  environments,  and 
equipment  modernization  programs.  The  equipment  requirements  tape  produced  by  the  Struc¬ 
ture  and  Composition  System  is  forwarded  to  the  U.S.  Army  Major  Item  Data  Agency  (MIDA)  by 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics. 

(3)  MIDA  applies  PEMA  Policy  and  Guidance  to  the  initial-issue  equipment  require¬ 
ments.  This  computation  adds  maintenance  floats,  operational  projects,  combat  consumption, 
mobilization  training,  and  pipelines  that  are  authorized  by  the  guidance.  The  product  is  the 
gross  requirement.  In  addition,  MIDA,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Inventory  Control  Points 
(NICPs),  prepares  the  Army  Materiel  Plans  (AMPs).  These  plans  depict  materiel  requirements 
for  all  elements  that  comprise  the  gross  requirement.  AMPs  also  provide  detailed  asset  infor¬ 
mation  that  shows  current  assets  together  with  projected  assets  and  losses.  Based  on  this 
starting  point  of  requirements  versus  assets,  the  plans  consider  and  display  data  pertaining  to 
procurement  plans,  production  schedules,  contract  data,  mobilization  production  data,  cost  de¬ 
tail,  and  other  information  necessary  to  the  management  of  the  items.  In  summary,  the  plan 
links  together  the  planning,  programming,  and  budgeting  process. 

(4)  Following  are  comments  concerning: 

v.a)  Asset  Position.  The  Army  employs  several  major  asset  reporting  systems 
that  are  designed  to  provide  data  on  the  Army  asset  posture.  These  systems  are  summarized 
and  evaluated  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

1.  Current  Systems.  The  following  systems  were  in  effect  during  the 

Vietnam  era. 


a.  The  Equipment  Status  Reporting  System  provides  for  reporting 
quantities  and  authorized  allowances  of  selected  items  of  equipment  at  organization,  unit,  or  ac¬ 
tivity  levels. 


b.  The  Overseas  Depot  Stock  Status  Report  provides  for  reporting 
on-hand  balances  in  depot  stock  of  designated  items  of  equipment,  assemblies,  and  repair  parts. 

c.  Army  Supply  Status  of  Selected  Assets  under  Continental  U.S. 
Inventory  Control  Point  Accountability  provides  for  the  submission  of  asset  data  related  to  se¬ 
lected  items  of  equipment. 
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d.  The  Army  Equipment  Record  System  provides  for  reporting 
equipment  gains,  losses,  and  transfers  by  each  organizational  property  book  and  stock  record 
account. 


e.  Operational  Project  reporting  provides  for  quarterly  reports  on 
requirements  and  on-hand  assets  by  the  proponent  of  the  project.  10 

2.  Effectiveness  of  Systems 


a.  The  major  shortfall  is  the  multiplicity  of  reporting  systems. 
One  uniform  system  designed  to  generate  timely,  complete,  and  accurate  data  is  required  for  the 
programming  of  requirements.  H 

b.  The  Army  has  recognized  deficiencies  in  asset  reporting  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  in  September  1969  it  completed  a  study  entitled  Near-Term  Improvements  in  Mate¬ 
riel  Asset  Reporting  (TIMAR-1),  which  includes  recommendations  for  corrective  actions.  Rec¬ 
ommendations  contained  in  the  study  are  being  implemented  with  the  exception  of  the  in-transit 
control  procedure,  which  is  yet  under  study.  12 

(b)  Substitute  Items.  The  OSD  restricted  the  procurement  of  those  items  of 
equipment  where  the  quantity  of  Contingency  and  Training  (nonacceptable  substitute)  items  on 
hand  was  significant.  The  impact  was  on  the  Reserve  forces,  where  most  of  these  assets  were 
used.  Consequently,  new  items  from  production  and  depot  stocks  were  inadequate  to  fulfill  Viet¬ 
nam  requirements;  this  necessitated  drawing  down  standard  items  from  lower  priority  units.  1^ 

(c)  Combat  Loss  Reporting.  In-theater  combat  loss  reporting  did  not  allow 
sufficient  time  for  the  supply  system  to  leact  and  provide  resupply  when  required.  Accordingly, 
loss  factors  based  on  the  best  intelligence  available  were  used  at  the  time  of  requirements  fore¬ 
casting.  By  this  technique,  most  combat  losses  were  replaced  with  minimum  loss  of  time,  and, 
insofar  as  principal  items  were  concerned,  few  excesses  developed  in-country.  Recommenda¬ 
tion  for  improvements  in  combat  loss  reporting  procedures  is  included  in  the  TIMAR-1  Study. 
The  projected  consumption  rates  at  the  beginning  of  the  Vietnam  era  were  based  on  rates  deter¬ 
mined  from  previous  combat  experience,  i.e.,  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War.  These  rates 
were  not  valid,  especially  in  the  ammunition  area.  14  steps  were  taken  to  collect  data  relative  to 
actual  consumption  rates  in  Vietnam.  One  of  these  steps  was  the  Combat  Operations  Loss  and 
Expenditure  Data— Vietnam  (COLED -V)  system.  This  system  has  been  operational  since  August 
1966  and  has  provided  consumption  data  relating  to  approximately  900  items. 

(d)  Unforeseen  Requirements.  During  the  Vietnam  buildup,  requirements 
arose  that  had  not  been  programmed.  These  demands  were  satisfied  by  accelerated  production 
and  reallocation  of  resources  that  included  drawdowns  in  depot  stocks,  maintenance  floats,  and 
assets  of  lower  priority  units.  The  replacement  of  these  reallocations  was  programmed  through 
supplemental  budget  submissions.^ 

(e)  Respons..veness  in  Fulfilling  Requirements  for  Vietnam.  Generally  the 
requirements  forecasting  process  for  principal  items  was  adequate  for  support  of  Vietnam.  As 


10Department  of  the  Army,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  TIMAR-1.  Near-Term  Improve- 
,,ments  in  Materiel  Asset  Reporting,  September  1969,  pp.  1,  2. 

“ibid..  PP-  X  3. 

Department  of  the  Army,  Representatives  oi  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  Discussion  held  in 
. ..Washington,  D.C.,  12  December  1969. 

llm.- 

Department  of  the  Army,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Logistics).  Discussion 
j„held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  15  December  1969. 

department  of  the  Army,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics.  TIMAR-1,  Discussions  held  with 
jgTeam  Chief  in  Washington,  D.C.,  12  December  1969  and  7  January  1970. 

Department  of  the  Army,  Representatives  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Logis¬ 
tics),  Discussion  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  15  December  1969. 
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previously  discussed,  there  were  weaknesses  in  the  system,  notably  in  the  areas  of  asset  posi¬ 
tion  and  combat  loss  reporting;  however,  these  weaknesses  have  been  identified  by  the  Army  and 
corrective  actions  are  being  taken. 

c.  Navy 


(1)  The  Logistics  Guidance  is  implemented  within  the  Navy  by  the  Navy  Support 
Plan  (NSP).  The  NSP  is  prepared  within  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (OPNAV) 
with  inputs  from  other  responsible  offices  of  the  Navy.  It  contains  policies  and  guidance  for  the 
support  of  approved  Active  and  Reserve  forces  and  covers  the  mid-range  period  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  through  eight  subsequent  fiscal  years.  Approved  force  levels  are  in  agreement 
with  the  FYDP.  The  NSP  is  continuously  in  effect  for  planning  purposes  and  is  updated  as 
changes  occur. 

(2)  Logistic  support  requirements  within  the  Navy  are  developed  for  force  units, 
ships,  aircraft,  and  bases.  Requirements  include  initial  allowances  for  items  that  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  characteristics,  configuration,  and  missions  of  these  force  elements;  peacetime 
and  combat  support  based  on  an  expected  use  rate  or  mission  t  be  accomplished;  items  of 
equipment  that  are  replaced  through  obsolescence  or  wear;  and  materiel  pipelines  as  authorized. 

(3)  The  development  and  review  of  requirements  for  principal  items  is  established 
by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Instruction  (SECNAVINST)  4000.5A, "Preparation  of  Materiel  Planning 
Studies  for  Principal  Items."  This  instruction  states  that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (CNO) 
will  provide  peacetime  and  mobilization  plans,  planning  assumptions  and  factors,  and  other  guid¬ 
ance  as  appropriate  on  which  requirements  for  principal  items  will  be  based.  This  instruction 
further  outlines  the  responsibilities  in  this  area  of  OPNAV,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy  (NAV- 
COMPT),  the  Chief  of  Naval  Material  (CNM),  the  Naval  Material  Command  Support  Activity 
(NMCSA),  and  the  Director  of  Logistics  Review,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(Installations  and  Logistics). 

(4)  The  determination  of  materiel  requirements  of  principal  items  for  current  and 
mobilization  programs  is  accomplished  at  the  Navy  Systems  Command  level  (Naval  Air  Systems 
Command,  Naval  Ordnance  Systems  Command,  Naval  Supply  Systems  Command,  Naval  Ship  Sys¬ 
tems  Command,  Naval  Electronic  Systems  Command,  and  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Com¬ 
mand)  through  the  "Materiel  Planning  Study,"  DD  Form  764.  The  Materiel  Planning  Study  is 
prepared  semiannually,  or  as  significant  changes  occur,  and  submitted  in  accordance  with  SEC¬ 
NAVINST  4000. 3  C. 

(5)  Information  needed  to  develop  requirements  is  obtained  from  documents  such  as 
Tables  of  Organization  and  Equipment,  Tables  of  Allowances,  the  Navy  Aircraft  Program,  the 
aircraft  engine  Master  Configuration  List,  and  the  Mobilization  Operating  Aircraft  Program. 
Calculations  are  made  from  this  input  data  derived  from  factors  based  on  experience  and  past 
performance. 

(6)  Following  are  comments  concerning: 

(a)  Asset  Position 


1.  The  determination  of  naval  assets  throughout  the  Vietnam  era  has 
been  accomplished  by  in-being  reporting  systems.  Assets  within  the  Navy  are  reported  by  func¬ 
tional  area  to  the  appropriate  commodity  managers.  These  reporting  systems  are  not  identical 
in  that  special  reporting  needs  of  various  inventory  managers  are  incorporated  therein.  Each 
commodity  manager  essentially  establishes  his  own  system  for  the  reporting  of  assets  within 
his  commodity  area  in  accordance  with  his  management  needs. 

2.  Principal  items  (excluding  ordnance)  that  are  in  stock  at  a  naval  sup¬ 
ply  center  or  a  naval  supply  depot  are  reported  daily  to  the  Commodity  Manager  on  a  transac¬ 
tion  basis  as  issues  or  receipts  are  made.  These  reports  reflect  quantity,  nomenc’ature,  and 
type  of  issue  made.  The  requirements  determination  for  ammunition  and  the  Worldwide  Ammu¬ 
nition  Reporting  System  are  discussed  in  some  detail  in  the  Ammunition  Monograph. 
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3.  All  in-stock  assets  are  also  reported  on  a  periodic  basis.  There- 
porting  frequency  for  these  assets  is  based  upon  the  "velocity  of  movement"  of  an  item.  Veloc¬ 
ity  of  movement  is  dependent  on  the  frequency  of  issue,  the  volume  issued,  and  the  dollar  value 
per  issue.  An  in-place  inventory  is  taken  aboard  all  ships  just  prior  to  overhaul,  about  every  3 
years  on  the  average.  At  this  time  an  inventory  is  conducted  pertaining  to  the  principal  items 
aboard  ship.!? 


(b)  Substitute  Items.  The  inclusion  of  substitite  items  in  the  Navy  inventory 
results  in  an  overstated  readiness  posture.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the  torpedo,  mine,  and 
missile  areas  wherein  the  inclusion  of  substitute  items  provided  only  a  marginal  readiness  ca¬ 
pability  and  reflected  an  overstatement  of  operational  readiness.  The  inclusion  of  marginal  sub¬ 
stitute  items  did  not  have  significant  impact  on  the  support  of  SE  Asia  requirements  because  the 
newest  and  best  item  was  invariably  used  in  SE  Asia  operations.^ 

(c)  Combat  Loss  Reporting.  The  Navy  utilizes  the  same  reporting  procedures 
for  losses  during  combat  that  are  in  effect  in  peacetime.  The  Navy  system  for  reporting  losses 
does  not  differentiate  between  noncombat  and  combat -induced  losses.  The  commodity  managers 
are  essentially  concerned  with  the  quantity  of  the  asset  that  is  consumed,  rather  than  whether  it 
was  lost  because  of  training,  normal  operational  use,  or  enemy  actions.  The  loss  reporting  sys¬ 
tem  presently  used  has  not  presented  any  major  problems  concerning  the  determination  of  mate¬ 
riel  requirements  for  Vietnam  and  is  considered  to  be  responsive  and  adequate  for  the  reporting 
of  losses  to  the  Navy  inventory.  19 

(d)  Unforeseen  Requirements.  New  requirements  to  support  operations  in 
Vietnam  were  included  in  supplemental  requests  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  during 
calendar  years  1965  and  1966.  However,  the  majority  of  unforeseen  requirements  in  SE  Asia 
were  financed  by  reprogramming  from  non-SE  Asia  programs.  These  reprogramming  actions 
had  the  undesirable  effect  of  reducing  priority  programs,  deferring  essential  programs  for  sub¬ 
sequent  funding,  and  cancelling  low  priority  programs.  These  effects  are  expected  to  result  in 
an  adverse  long-term  effect  on  overall  Navy  operationalreadiness.  Atlantic  Fleet  assets  and 
pre -positioned  war-  reserve  stocks  have  been  used  extensively  to  satisfy  SE  Asia  needs. ^0 

(e)  Responsiveness  in  Fulfilling  Requirements  for  Vietnam.  The  scope  of  the 
air  war  in  Vietnam  was  controlled  by  the  allied  forces,  making  it  possible  to  program  support 
materiel  to  the  actual  quantities  planned  without  the  necessity  of  maintaining  large  operating  and 
safety  levels.  This  situation,  combined  with  the  concept  of  escalation,  provided  an  adequate  op¬ 
portunity  to  program  for  the  materiel  required  with  minimum  shortages.  Estimates  of  expendi¬ 
tures  were  provided  by  the  Commander  in  Chiel  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  (CINCPACFLT)  to  CNO, 
who  took  action  to  budget  and  program  for  the  required  support.  As  requirements  escalated, 
revised  expenditure  estimates  were  provided  by  CINCPACFLT.  This  system  was  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Vietnam;  however,  these  revised  estimates  were  not  in  phase  with  the  budget 
process,  and  it  was  necessary  to  reprogram  from  other  priority  programs  to  meet  those  needs 
as  they  occurred  with  direct  impact  on  non-SE  Asia  programs.  Atlantic  Fleet  assets  and  pre¬ 
positioned  war  reserve  stocks  were  used  extensively  to  minimize  potential  shortages  for  Viet¬ 
nam  with  a  direct  impact  on  the  readiness  of  the  Navy  to  support  other  contingencies. 21 


d.  Marine  Corps 


(1)  For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  principal  items  fall  conveniently  into  two  cate¬ 
gories:  those  provided  by  the  Marine  Corps  and  those  provided  by  the  Navy.  The  following  dis¬ 
cussion  provides  an  overview  of  requirements  forecasting  procedures  relating  to  these  cate¬ 
gories. 


17 

Department  of  the  Navy,  Representatives  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Logistics,  Confer- 
, uences  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  23  December  1969. 
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(a)  Items  Provided  by  the  Marine  Corps 

L  This  category  comprises  most  of  the  principal  items  in  the  Marine 
Corps  inventory.  The  computation  of  requirements  for  these  items  is  accomplished  at  Head¬ 
quarters,  Marine  Corps  (HQ  USMC).  The  process  involves  the  determination  of  the  gross  re¬ 
quirement,  asset  position,  and  net  requirement  for  each  principal  item.  The  net  requirement 
then  becomes  the  program  requirement. 

2^  The  division  within  HQ  USMC  responsible  for  the  computation  of  re¬ 
quirements  is  the  G-4  Division.  The  G-4  coordinates  details  concerning  force  structure  with 
the  G-3  Division  and  is  dependent  upon  the  Supply  Department  for  asset  information. 

3.  The  vehicle  utilized  for  the  computation  process  is  the  Summary  Item 
Readiness  Study,  Exhibit  P-20A.  This  is  an  exhibit  required  by  DOD  Instruction  7110. 1-M, 
"Manual  for  Preparation  of  Budget  Estimates,  Operating  Budgets,  Financial  Plans  and  Appor¬ 
tionment  Requests,  and  Related  Support  Material."  This  manual  requires  submission  of  Exhibits 
P-20A  for  procurement  lino  items  that  exceed  an  established  procurement  cost.  The  exhibit  is, 
however,  prepared  by  Marine  Corps  forecasters  for  the  computation  of  requirements  for  all 
principal  items. 


4.  The  n.echanical  functions  involved  in  these  computations  are  accom¬ 
plished  utilizing  in  automated  data  processing  program.  Headquarters  Order  4400.5,  "Project 
III  D  Automated  Logistics  Data  System,"  outlines  this  program.  To  determine  gross  require¬ 
ments  the  program  combines  the  approved  force  structure  as  contained  in  the  latest  Logistics 
Guidance,  approved  allowances  to  include  the  phasing  in  of  new  items,  consumption  replacement 
factors,  and  levels  of  support  authorized  by  the  current  guidance.  The  current  asset  informa¬ 
tion  is  combined  with  projected  losses  and  gains,  and  when  compared  with  the  gross  requirement 
for  an  item,  the  product  of  this  comparison  becomes  the  net  requirement. 

5.  A  manual  review  of  the  information  contained  in  the  completed  Ex  - 
liibit  P-20A  is  accomplished  by  the  Material  Requirements  Branch,  G-4  Division,  HQ  USMC. 

This  review  is  conducted  to  ensure  accuracy,  completeness,  and  conformance  with  Logistics 
Guidance  and  Marine  Corps  policy. 

(b)  Items  Provided  by  the  Navy 

L  The  principal  items  provided  by  the  Navy  are  those  relating  to  Marine 
aviation,  including  items  such  as  aircraft,  aircraft  support  equipment,  and  aviation  ordnance  (in¬ 
cluding  air-to-air  missiles).  Navy  General  Order  Number  5  sets  forth  the  relationship  between 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  (CMC)  and  CNM.  This  General  Order  states,  "The  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  will  express  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Material  those  Marine  Corps 
material  needs  which  are  to  be  provided  by  the  Naval  Material  Command." 

2.  The  responsibility  for  providing  for  and  meeting  materiel  support 
needs  of  aviation- related  materiel  for  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  forces  is  assigned  to  the  Naval 
Air  Systems  Command  (NAVAIR),  which  is  a  subordinate  command  of  the  Naval  Material  Com¬ 
mand  (NMC1.22  The  responsibility  of  the  Commander  ot  NAVAIR  for  forecasting  Marine  Corps 
requirements  is  restricted  to  those  items  that  are  provided  by  the  Navy.  The  requirements  for 
these  items  are  computed  in  the  same  manner  as  and  combined  with  the  requirement  for  Navy 
forces  to  arrive  at  a  gross  requirement.  This  requires  asset  reporting  to  the  Navy  commodity 
commands  responsible  for  pi  oviding  materiel  support  to  the  Marine  Corps.  The  reporting  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  same  as  that  for  Navy  commands. 

3.  The  Marine  Corps  influences  the  forecasting  of  Marine  aviation  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  following  manner: 


Department  ul  liu-  N.iv\ .  H Mix-  K  Management  Guide,  1  July  19G9,  pp.  E-40-43. 
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a.  Coordination  between  CMC  and  CNO  is  facilitated  by  the  dual 
capacity  served  by  the  personnel  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (Air),  HQ 
USMC.  These  personnel  also  serve  as  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions  (Air). 


b.  Marines  are  assigned  to  the  staff  of  the  Commander  of  NAVAIR. 

c.  Marines,  both  from  HQ  USMC  and  operational  commands,  serve 
as  members  of  committees  that  determine  materiel  allowances  for  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  avia¬ 
tion  units. 


d,  CMC  informs  CNO  and  the  Commander  of  NAVAIR  where  Ma¬ 
rine  aviation  units  will  be  based.  The  location  of  units  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  requirements 
for  support  equipment. 


4.  In  the  event  that  differences  of  opinion  arise  concerning  Marine  re¬ 
quirements  that  are  not  resolved  within  the  framework  outlined  above,  CMC  makes  his  position 
known  to  CNM  and/or  CNO,  as  appropriate.  Unresolved  differences  at  this  level  are  referred 
by  CMC  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  adjudication. 

(2)  Following  are  comments  concerning: 

(a)  Asset  Position.  The  system  employed  to  provide  asset  visibility  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Vietnam  era  was  outlined  in  Marine  Corps  Ordei  4440.19,  "Inventory  and  Monthly 
Updating  Report  of  Selected  Items."  This  system  provided  asset  information  on  approximately 
850  selected  items  for  the  entire  Marine  Corps.  This  information  was  updated  monthly  by  input 
from  using  units  as  well  as  supply  activities.  Asset  visibility  on  the  remainder  of  the  principal 
items  was  maintained  on  stocks  at  the  wholesale  level  only.  The  introduction  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Unified  Materiel  Management  System,  on  1  May  1967,  resulted  in  a  revised  system  for 
maintaining  asset  visibility.  The  Controlled  Item  Management  Manual  (Marine  Corps  Order 
P4440.82)  outlines  the  system  that  was  placed  in  operation  on  that  date  and  remains  in  effect  to¬ 
day.  This  system  provides  total  Marine  Corps  asset  visibility  for  approximately  1400  principal 
items,  all  secondary -depot  level  repairables  (3500  items),  and  selected  secondary  items.  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  Order  4440. 19D,  the  subject  of  which  is  "Controlled  Items  Reporting,"  contains  amp¬ 
lifying  instructions  for  reporting  units  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  reported  items.  In  the  transition 
to  the  Marine  Corps  Unified  Materiel  Management  System,  some  problems  were  encountered  as 
a  result  of  unit  redeployments,  changes  in  inventory  resulting  from  operational  needs,  and  oper¬ 
ating  personnel  turbulence.  Refinement  of  the  system  has  continued  and  a  reconciliation  of 
worldwide  selected  assets  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  the  fall  of  1970. 

(b)  Substitute  Items.  The  old  items  of  equipment  are  phased  out  of  the  system 
over  a  period  of  time  rather  than  completely  purging  the  system  at  once.  Thus,  at  any  point  in 
time  the  asset  inventory  will  include  substitute  items.  Substitute  items  are  usually  issued  first 
so  long  as  use  of  the  substitute  item  was  compatible  with  operational  needs.  Generally,  the  use 
of  substitute  items  for  support  of  Vietnam  requirements  had  no  adverse  impact.  Priority  for 
modernized  items  was  given  to  units  in  Vietnam. 

(c)  Combat  Loss  Reporting.  Combat  loss  reporting  procedures  were  adequate. 
Marine  Corps  Order  4440. 19D  contains  instructions  for  reporting  combat  losses  as  wexl  as  other 
charges  in  asset  positions.  This  order  defines  a  combat  loss  as  "the  total  loss  to  the  Marine 
Corps  inventory  of  an  item  due  to  loss  or  consumption  as  a  result  of  combat  operaUons.  An 
item  requiring  removal  to  a  higher  repair  echelon  is  not  considered  a  combat  loss  unless  it  is 
eventually  considered  to  be  nonreparable  and,  therefore,  eliminated  from  the  M  me  Corps  in¬ 
ventory."  The  combat  loss  is  reported  by  the  unit  or  activity  in  the  evacuation  chain  that  deter¬ 
mines  the  item  is  not  economically  repairable.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Vietnam  era,  the  "book 
rates"  or  rates  computed  from  analysis  of  previous  combat  o|  .  ations  (World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War)  were  used  to  predict  combat  losses.  During  the  period,  separate  SE  Asia  rates 
were  developed  as  experience  provided  new  information,  these  rates  are  now  used  for  forecast¬ 
ing  SE  Asia  requirements.  The  book  rates  have  not  been  adjusted  to  reflect  SF  Asia  rates. 
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d)  Unforeseen  Requirements.  During  the  buildup  of  forces  in  Vietnam,  re¬ 
quirements  arose  that  had  not  been  programmed.  These  requirements  were  provided  by  reallo¬ 
cation  of  Marine  Corps  assets  and  included  depot  stocks,  maintenance  floats,  and  assets  of  lower 
priority  units.  These  assets  were  reconstituted  by  reprogramming  and/or  supplemental  pro¬ 
gramming  action.  In  addition,  other  Services,  notably  the  Army,  provided  the  Marine  Corps  with 
some  low -density  items,  such  a.,  bridging  equipment,  bridge  boats,  and  175mm  gun  artillery 
pieces. 


(e)  Responsiveness  m  Fulfilling  Requirements  for  Vietnam.  The  logistic  sup¬ 
port  of  units  in  Vietnam  was  adequate.  These  forces  received  priority  for  issue  from  the  supply 
system,  as  well  as  priority  for  the  introduction  of  new  items  of  equipment.  This  policy,  simply 
stated,  was  that  the  requirements  of  units  in  a  combat  environment  should  be  satisfied  on  a  pri¬ 
ority  basis.  The  policy  did  result  in  old  or  substitute  items  in  the  inventory  of  lower  priority 
units  and  temporary  shortages  of  some  items  for  these  units. ^3 

e.  Air  Force 

(1)  Within  the  Air  Force,  the  Logistics  Guidance  is  promulgated  by  a  covering  mem¬ 
orandum  to  the  Air  Staff  for  use  in  planning  requirements  in  support  of  Air  Force  missions.  The 
covering  memorandum  is  called  an  Air  Force  Decision  Letter.  It  directs  the  Air  Staff  to  take 
appropriate  actions  to  achieve  the  inventory  objectives  stated  in  the  Logistics  Guidance.  It  is 
published  by  the  Director  of  Aerospace  Programs,  at  Headquarters,  United  States  Air  Force 
(HQ  USAF).  The  requirements  specified  in  the  Logistics  Guidance  are  directed  to  the  field  by 
several  HQ  USAF  agencies  using  various  documents  that  are  described  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 
In  the  Air  Force  materiel  management  system,  distinction  is  not  made  for  management  purposes 
between  the  categorization  of  an  item  as  principal  or  secondary.  For  purposes  of  complying 
with  DOD  Instruction  4140.24,  however,  the  Air  Force  classifies  certain  categories  of  items  as 
"secondary."  This  DOD  Instruction  requires  the  components  to  apply  uniform  procedures  in  the 
stratification  of  secondary  items.  Items  in  the  Air  Force  supply  system  that  most  nearly  fit  the 
definition  of  principal  item  are  equipment  items  that  include  aerospace  ground  equipment,  vehi¬ 
cles.  test  equipment,  tools,  workstands,  and  organic  communications-electronics-meteorological 
equipment  (not  permanently  installed).  These  equipments  are  managed  under  Air  Force  Equip¬ 
ment  Management  System  (AFFMS)  which  is  described  in  Air  Force  Manuals  67-1  and  171-14. 

(2)  In  addition  to  equipment  items  of  supply  that  are  managed  through  the  AFEMS, 
there  are  other  items  and  commodities  that  are  managed  and  computed  by  other  methods  be¬ 
cause  of  their  importance,  cost,  criticality,  and  peculiarity.  Examples  of  these  are  petrol¬ 
eum,  air  munitions,  aircraft  engines,  missiles,  herbicides,  and  communications  -electronics  • 
meteorological  equipment.  The  computation  methods  are  different  because  the  management 
methods  are  different  and  requirements  computations  are  the  result  of  supply  techniques  used  to 
satisfy  demands. 

(3)  The  Air  Force  uses  computational  methods  based  on  three  major  requirements 
philosophies  and  certain  specialised  methods  for  individual  commodities  such  as  aircraft  engines. 

(a)  The  lirst  category  includes  "spares,”  which  are  items  that  lose  their  iden¬ 
tity  when  installed  in  equipment  and  normally  are  subject  to  repair  upon  failure  in  use.  Require¬ 
ments  in  this  category  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  applicable  Air  Force  programs  and  world¬ 
wide  assets  and  experience  data.  The  programs  are  expressed  as  flying  hours,  aircraft 
inventories,  bases  and  units,  and  other  projections  of  intensity  of  operations  or  size  and  compo¬ 
sition.  For  missiles,  "missile  months"  are  the  basis  for  computation.  Projected  modification 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  equipment  is  also  used  to  compute  spares  requirements. 

(b!  The  second  category  includes  repair  parts.  These  are  items  consumed  in 
use  and  normally  not  subject  to  repair.  For  this  category.  Economic  Order  Quantity  (EOQ) 


'll  a  1  .carters,  Marine  Corps.,  Representatives  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-4,  Discussion  held  in  Wash- 
IU\,  J  Dt'Ci'mK'i 
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computations  are  used  and  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  past  demands;  they  are  not  based  on 
program  data.  EOQ  principles  and  computations  are  applicable  to  centrally  procured  items  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  Air  Force  Stock  Fund  and  are  also  known  as  expense  items  in  the  Resource  Man¬ 
agement  System.  It  should  be  noted  that  for  both  of  the  methods  just  referred  to,  the  initial  re¬ 
quirements  computations  for  new  items  entering  the  inventory  differ  in  detail  from  later 
computations  on  a  replenishment  basis. 

(c)  The  third  category  is  known  as  equipment  items  and  consists  of  end  items 
needed  to  equip  organizations  and  individuals.  Sometimes  they  are  referred  to  as  replacement 
items.  Under  the  Resource  Management  System,  they  are  classified  as  investment  items,  as 
also  are  the  spares  in  the  first  category.  Computations  of  equipment  items  use  data  (authoriza¬ 
tion  and  asset)  reported  by  using  activities  under  the  AFEMS  and  such  other  sources  as  installed 
communications,  electronics,  and  meteorological  systems  reflected  in  the  USAF  Program- 
Communications-Electronics  Support  Program.  Equipment  authorizations  in  the  Air  Force  are 
established  on  the  basis  of  maximum  allowance  documents  (e.g.,  Tables  of  Allowances)  for  the 
various  types  of  organizations,  considering  size,  mission,  need,  and  location. 

(4)  Equipment  to  support  war  or  contingency  plans  is  generally  included  in  the  al¬ 
lowance  document  for  the  unit  under  the  maximum  allowances  and  therefore  is  not  considered 
additive  as  a  war  reserve  materiel  requirement. 

(5)  Requirements  computations  for  the  three  basic  categories  of  items  in  the  Air 
Force  inventory  are  mechanized;  i.e.,  they  are  performed  on  computers  located  at  the  Air  Mate¬ 
riel  Areas  (AMAs).  Recoverable  consumption  items  are  computed  four  times  each  month  and 
nonexpendable  replacement  (equipment)  items  are  computed  twice  annually.  Requirements  for 
nonnuclear  munitions,  petroleum,  herbicides,  and  engines  are  computed  manually  at  various 
management  levels.  Spare  engine  requirements  are  computed  at  Headquarters,  Air  Force  Lo¬ 
gistics  Command  (HQ  AFLC),  at  the  time  new  weapon  systems  are  introduced  into  the  inventory 
and  are  procured  at  that  time  for  the  life  of  the  system. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  strongly  emphasizes  the  need  for  top-level  review  of  the  require¬ 
ments  computations  by  AMAs  together  with  development  and  updating  of  annual  buying  programs. 
Twice  annually,  HQ  USAF  and  HQ  AFLC  join  in  reviewing  AMA  computations  of  investment  items. 
HQ  AFLC  Regulation  57-19,  25  October  1966,  prescribes  the  policy  and  guidance  to  be  used  by 
AMA's  Materiel  Management  Review  Team  to  accomplish  continual  reviews  of  materiel  manage¬ 
ment  requirements  actions  and  tc  check  the  accuracy  of  the  requirements  computations  within 
the  AMA.  It  establishes  the  review  criteria,  procedures,  and  the  minimum  signature  levels  for 
procurement,  termination,  and  disposal  documents.  The  team's  meetings  are  regularly  sched¬ 
uled  to  ensure  that  all  requirements  computations  are  sampled  a  minimum  of  once  each  quarter. 
Computations  are  reviewed  to  evaluate  compliance  with  policies  and  item  manager  judgment  and 
analysis  and  to  ensure  the  credibility  of  requirements  decisions  and  actions.  A  HQ  AFLC  (MCG) 
Letter,  subject:  "Investment  Items  (XD,  XF2)  Buy  Guidelines  for  FY  69,"  23  August  1968,  em¬ 
phasized  the  stringent  controls  over  the  commitment  and  obligation  of  funds  without  changing 
requirements  computation  policy.  It  tasks  the  AMA  Commander  with  the  initial  responsibility  to 
get  the  obligations  within  the  dollar  limitation  imposed  by  funds  appropriations. 

(7)  Requirements  to  support  the  approved  forces  are  computed  and  forecasted  on  the 
basis  of  guidance  provided  by  a  variety  of  documents  published  by  HQ  USAF  and  HQ  AFLC.  Prin¬ 
cipal  among  these  documents  is  the  USAF  Force  and  Financial  Program.  The  USAF  Force  and 
Financial  Program,  Lhe  counterpart  of  the  FYDP,  is  updated  bimonthly  and  published  annually 
along  with  a  group  of  documents  known  as  the  Air  Force  Program.  The  Air  Force  Program, 
revised  quarterly,  and  the  Force  and  Financial  Program  provide  the  Air  Force  commands  with 
the  basis  for  development  of  budgets,  procurement  of  materiel,  procurement  and  training  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  military  construction,  and  general  operations.  The  principal  Air  Force  Program  docu¬ 
ments  are: 


Air  Force  Program  Guidance 

Air  Force  Program,  Aerospace  Vehicles  and  Flying  hours 
Air  Force  Program,  Bases,  Units  and  Priorities 
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Air  Force  Program,  Communicacions-Electronics 

Air  Force  Program/,  Special  Weapons  Capabilities  and  Equipage 

Air  Force  Program,  Manpower  and  Organization 

Ai.  Force  Special  Training  Devices  Program 

Air  P’orce  Technical  Training  Program 

(8)  Usually  in  March  of  each  year,  the  Director  of  Supply  and  Services,  HQ  USAF, 
publishes  a  "buy /budget"  letter  that  provides  the  war  readiness  materiel  and  related  wartime 
logistic  support  policies  for  the  development  of  the  buy  and  budget  year  programs.  This  docu¬ 
ment  receives  extremely  wide  distribution  throughout  the  Air  Staff  and  is  sent  to  all  major  air 
commands,  numbered  air  forces,  and  separate  operating  activities.  -Coverage  is  extended  to  all 
principal  and  secondary  items  that  are  war  reserve  materiel  candidates  for  acquisition  or  pre¬ 
positioning  and  includes  both  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  activities. 

(9)  The  Air  Force  War  and  Mobilization  Plan  reflects  the  approved  Air  Force  war¬ 
time  deployment  of  forces  by  type  of  equipment  and  by  operating  location  in  wartime  in  support 
of  the  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan.  It  contains  the  approved  Air  Force  planning  factors  and 
requirements  for  expenditures  of  war  consumables  and  provides  the  basis  for  development  of 
logistic  support  documents,  pre -positioning  actions,  and  resource  computations.  It  also  identi¬ 
fies  requirements  as  a  basis  tor  budget,  procurement,  and  construction  actions. 

(10)  Air  Force  Form  630B,  "Materiel  Procurement  Program  Control  Plan,"  is  used 
by  HQ  AFLC  to  submit  equipment  requirements  to  HQ  USAF.  The  computations  are  made  by  the 
appropriate  Inventory  Manager,  reviewed  at  every  management  level,  and  then  transferred  to 
the  DOD  Exhibit  P-1  and  other  P-series  documents  at  the  HQ  USAF  level  for  submission  to  OSD. 
The  content  of  the  Air  Force  Form  630-B  is  derived  from  a  series  of  programs  provided  to  the 
AMAs  by  HQ  AFLC  and  HQ  USAF.  HQ  AFLC  usually  tailors  the  I1Q  USAF  programs  to  suit 
various  computational  requirements  and  sends  these  supplemental  programs  to  the  AMAs  on 
computerized  tapes.  Even  after  these  requirements  are  refined  and  forwarded  through  various 
levels  of  management,  including  OSD,  they  continue  to  receive  periodic  attention  to  ensure  con¬ 
tinuing  validity  and  correct  pricing.  The  last  formal  review  and  repricing  effort  occurs  at  ap¬ 
portionment  time,  just  prior  to  the  start  of  the  pertinent  fiscal  year. 

(11)  Following  are  comments  concerning: 

(a)  Asset  Position.  The  AFEMS,  outlined  in  Volume  IV  of  Air  Force  Manual 
67-1,  provided  a  very  accurate  equipment  asset  position  during  the  Vietnam  era.  This  program 
provided  a  monthly  update  of  asset  position  to  command  level  with  a  semiannual  update  to  the 
AFLC.  Since  the  early  days  of  Vietnam,  a  data  bank  has  been  established  in  the  AFLC.  The 
data  bank,  which  is  updated  monthly,  provides  a  capability  to  ascertain,  on  almost  a  real-time 
basis,  the  worldwide  asset  position  of  any  reportable  equipment  item.  Munitions  are  reportable 
under  other  procedures  outlined  in  Volume  I  of  Air  Force  Manual  67-1,  and  Air  Force  Regula¬ 
tion  67-79.24 


(b)  Substitute  Items.  The  use  of  substitute  items  did  not  adversely  affect  the 
Air  Force  capability  to  forecast  principal  item  requirements  for  SE  Asia. 25 

(c)  Combat  Loss  Reporting.  The  Air  Force  does  not  have  a  systematic  pro¬ 
gram  for  identifying  combat  losses  of  equipment  items  on  a  recurring  report.  Comba*  losses  in 
SE  Asia  normally  were  reported  as  condemnations  in  accordance  with  normal  AFEMS  proce¬ 
dures  or,  as  on  several  occasions,  as  combat  losses  by  means  of  special  reports  following 
enemy  action. 26 


Department  of  the  Air  Force,  AFSSS,  Letter,  subject: 
,  Monograuli,  .to  December  1(J(>9. 

-fbil— 

Ibid. 
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(d)  Unforeseen  Requirements.  Unforeseen  requirements  were  supported  by 
withdrawal  from  lower  priority  units  including  Air  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  forces.  Such 
action  degraded  the  capability  of  the  units  concerned  to  perform  their  wartime  mission.  ■  The 
Air  Force  also  provided  for  SE  Asia  unprogrammed  requirements  by  submission  of  supplemen¬ 
tal  budget  requests  and  reprogramming,  that  is,  by  diversion  of  funds  from  non-SE  Asia  pro¬ 
grams. 


(e)  Responsiveness  in  Fulfilling  Requirements  for  Vietnam.  The  require¬ 
ments  forecasting  process  in  being  during  the  SE  Asia  buildup  period  was  quite  accurate  and 
responsive  except  for  munitions.  However,  throughout  the  period,  the  decisionmaking  process 
occasionally  failed  to  identify  major  changes  in  plans  and  program  documents  within  the  appro¬ 
priate  budget,  buy,  and  production  lead  time.  In  the  case  of  munitions  requirements  forecasting, 
requirements  in  many  instances  were  overstateri.28  Before  the  1965  escalation  only  the  most 
rudimentary  supply  performance  reports  were  available  because  of  the  manual  system  used  at 
that  time.  A  punch-card  accounting  machine  system  was  in  use  during  late  1964  and  early  1965, 
but  it  was  unable  to  cope  with  even  the  rudimentary  reports.  This  condition  led  to  a  suspension, 
in  late  1965,  of  all  supply  reports  from  SE  Asia  bases  because  of  the  lack  of  a  computerized  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  workload  generated  by  the  buildup  of  troops  and  supplies  and  equipments.  Pacific  Air 
Force  Headquarters  acknowledged  that  the  suspension  was  a  grave  mistake  because  vital  asset 
information  was  not  reaching  the  inventory  managers. 29 

f.  Service  Programs.  After  employment  of  the  procedures  described  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs,  total  resource  requirements  to  support  the  approved  force  structure  and  contin¬ 
gency  needs  are  aggregated,  priced  out,  and  submitted  as  budgetary  requirements  to  GSD  usually 
on  1  October  of  each  year.  Not  all  of  the  respective  Service  requirements  are  funded;  however, 
there  are  adequate  means  available  whereby  unfunded  but  urgently  needed  shortfalls  can  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  reclama  action.  Unprogrammed  requirements  that  develop  alter  budget  submission  are 
included  in  Program  Change  Requests  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  decision  on  these  is  called  a 
Program  Change  Decision.  If  the  request  is  approved,  the  decision  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  sup¬ 
plemental  budget  submission  or  a  reprogramming  action.  In  any  event,  any  change  to  the  ap¬ 
proved  force  structure  is  reflected  in  the  next  updating  of  the  FYDP.  These  procedures  are 
similar  in  all  Services.  The  details  of  these  procedures  are  outlined  in  Appendix  A  to  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Management  Monograph. 

g.  Summary 

(1)  The  requirements  forecasting  procedures  for  principal  items  are  similar  in  all 
Services.  The  processes  of  each  Service  have  three  key  elements:  the  computation  of  gross 
requirements,  the  determinatior.  of  asset  position,  and  the  derivation  from  these  two  elements  of 
the  net  or  program  requirements.  Although  requirements  are  computed  at  various  levels  within 
the  Services,  there  is  no  indication  that  this  constitutes  a  weakness  in  ar.y  Service.  The  roles, 
missions,  size,  and  organization  of  each  of  the  Services  are  factors  that  dictate  the  optimum 
level  at  which  the  functions  of  requirements  determinations  and  computations  are  performed. 

(2)  Service  requirements  forecasting  processes  for  principal  items  were  adequate 
for  support  of  Vietnam.  However,  the  support  of  Vietnam  caused  drawdowns  of  principal  items 
from  lower  priority  forces,  and  in  some  instances  lower  priority  units  were  required  to  con¬ 
tinue  use  of  substitute  items  of  equipment. 

(3)  Unforeseen  principal  item  requirements  were  satisfied  by  a  combination  of  ac¬ 
celerated  production,  redistribution  of  assets,  reprogramming,  and  supplemental  budget  author¬ 
izations. 


27,  . . 

2gImd. 

Headquarters,  United  States  Air  Force,  AFSSS,  Letter,  subject:  Munitions  Logistics  During  the  Vietnam 
^Conflict  19G5-19GR,  16  September  1969. 

Pac.fic  Air  Force,  Briefing  to  Joint  Logistics  Review  Board,  September  1969. 
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4.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATION 


a.  Conclusions 


(1)  Adequacy  of  Logistics  uuidance 


(a)  Refinements  in  the  Logistics  Guidance  have  evolved  during  the  Vietnam 
era  and  reflect  the  increased  emphasis  accorded  to  logistic  functions  throughout  the  Department 
of  Defense  (paragraph  2c  (11), 

(b)  The  annual  Logistics  Guidance  for  FY  63-FY  71,  which  specified  the  force 
structure  and  levels  of  support  authorized  the  approved  forces,  was  the  basis  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  requirements  by  the  Services  (paragraph  lb(l)). 

(c'i  Programming  of  support  for  the  initial  buildup  in  SE  Asia  was  not  provided 
for  in  Logistics  Guidance  (paragraph  2c(2)(a)). 

(d)  The  levels  of  support  authorized  in  Logistics  Guidance  (FY  63-FY  71) 
were  intended  to  support  the  most  likely  contingencies  in  accordance  with  national  security  ob¬ 
jectives  (paragraph  2c(2)(a)). 

(e)  Logistics  Guidance  provided  initial  equipment  authorizations  for  the  ap¬ 
proved  forces.  Beginning  with  FY  67,  the  Guidance  did  not  provide  a  similar  authorization  for 
all  temporary  forces;  consequently,  equipment  for  temporary  forces  was  provided  by  drawdowns 
from  lower  priority  forces  (appendix  A). 

(f)  Differences  of  opinion  existed,  and  will  probably  continue  to  exist,  among 
official?3  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Services  as  to 
specific  materiel  requirements  to  support  the  assigned  roles  and  missions  of  the  Services.  Ef¬ 
fective  with  FY  68  the  system  for  formulation  and  publication  of  the  Logistics  Guidance  provides 
for  consideration  of  the  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  military  departments  before 
decisions  are  made  (paragraph  2c  (1)). 

(g)  Adequacy  of  Logistics  Guidance  concerning: 

1.  Principal  Equipment  Items 

a.  Although  the  Logistics  Guidance  did  not  provide  for  the  pro¬ 
gramming  of  support  for  the  Vietnam  buildup,  the  principal  equipment  items  authorized  for  the 
overall  force  structure  did  support  the  buildup.  In  some  cases  it  was  necessary  to  draw  down 
assets  of  other  forces  to  support  units  committed  to  Vietnam  (paragraphs  2c(2)(a)  and  3g(2)). 

b.  Logistics  Guidance  was  published  late  several  times  during  the 
Vietnam  era;  however,  this  did  not  adversely  affect  the  computation  of  requirements  for  princi¬ 
pal  items  (paragraph  2c(2)(b)). 

2.  Secondary  Items.  The  short  period  of  time  available  for  computation 
of  mobilization  reserve  requirements  has  dictated  computerization  of  this  function.  The  changes 
to  the  fundamental  elements  and  their  values  authorized  in  Logistics  Guidance  such  as  overseas 
pipeline,  post-D-day  safety  level,  training,  and  D-to-P  Day  authorizations  resulted  in  a  signifi¬ 
cant  workload  to  effect  data  processing  programming  changes.  Although  the  values  of  these 
elements  may  change  from  time  to  time,  stability  of  the  fundamental  elements  would  facilitate 
the  use  of  computer  progr  ams  for  the  rapid  computation  of  requirements  (paragraphs  2d(3)  and 
2d(4 )). 


(h)  Logist.cs  Guidance  for  FY  72,  in  accordance  with  the  new  Planning,  Pro¬ 
gramming,  and  Budgeting  System,  sets  broad  objectives  and  defines  responsibilities  lor  mate¬ 
riel  support  planning,  rather  than  establishing  levels  of  support  and  identifying  the  approved 
force  structure  to  be  supported.  The  Fiscal  Guidance  that  is  issued  concurrently  with  Logistics 
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Guidance  is  used  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Services  to  determine  proposed  forces  and 
levels  of  support  (paragraph  2e). 

(i)  A  valid  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  FY  72  Logistics  Guidance  cannot  be 
made  until  a  cycle  of  the  new'  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System  has  been  completed 
(paragraph  2e(3)). 


(j)  Logistics  Guidance  was  considered  in  other  functional  areas  studied  by  the 
Joint  Logistics  Review  Board.  Recommendations  concerning  Logistics  Guidance  in  relation  to 
these  functional  areas  are  contained  in  the  Ammunition  Monograph  and  the  War  Reserves  chapter 
of  this  monograph. 

(2)  Service  Procedures 

(a)  The  requirements  forecasting  procedures  for  principal  items  are  similar 
in  all  Services,  in  that  they  originate  with  Logistics  Guidance  published  by  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense.  (See  the  Supply  Management  and  DSA/GSA  Support  Monographs  for  procedures  relating 
to  secondary  items.)  The  processes  of  each  Service  have  three  key  elements:  the  computation 
of  gross  requirements,  the  determination  of  asset  position,  and  the  derivation  from  these  two 
elements  of  the  net  or  program  requirements  (paragraph  3a(l)). 

(b)  Service  requirements  forecasting  processes  for  principal  items  were  ade¬ 
quate  for  support  of  Vietnam  (paragraphs  3b(4)(e),  3c(6)(e),  3d(2)(e),  and  3e(il)(e)). 

(c)  The  support  of  Vietnam  caused  drawdowns  of  principal  items  from  lower 
priority  forces.  In  addition,  lower  priority  units  were  required  to  continue  use  of  substitute 
items  of  equipment  (paragraph  3g(2)). 

(d)  Unforeseen  requirements  were  satisfied  by  a  combination  of  accelerated 
production,  redistribution  of  assets,  reprogramming,  and  supplemental  budget  authorizations 
(paragraph  3g(3)). 

b.  Recommendation.  The  Board  recommends  that: 

(LP-1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  guidance  concerning  logistics  be  published  as 
stable  regulatory  documents  to  facilitate  computerized  development  of  materiel  requirements. 
Fundamental  elements  such  as  overseas  pipeline,  post-D-Day  safety  level,  training,  and  D-to-P 
authorizations  should  be  stable  elements  of  the  Logistics  Guidance,  although  the  value  for  any 
element  may  change.  Further,  when  changes  to  the  list  of  fundamental  elements  are  necessary, 
they  should  be  published  1  year  before  the  date  the  Services  and  Defense  agencies  have  to  submit 
budgets  incorporating  such  changes  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (conclusion  (l)(g)2). 
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1.  GENERAL 


a.  Background 


(1)  Some  form  of  military  contingency  planning  is  conducted  at  virtually  every  level 
of  command  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Such  planning  ranges  from  prudence  on  the  part  of  a  com¬ 
mander  to  joint  strategic  planning  conducted  in  response  to  threats  to  the  national  security. 
Within  this  broad  spectrum  of  planning  are  a  multitude  of  formal  and  informal  planning  organi¬ 
zations  and  systems  that  are  devoted  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  development  of  contingency  plans. 

(2)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  complying  with  the  National  Security  Act,  have 
charged  commanders  of  the  unified  commands  with  the  responsibility  for  developing  contingency 
plans.  This  broad  requirement  is  translated  into  specific  planning  tasks  by  the  annual  Joint 
Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP).  The  logistic  support  aspects  of  joint  contingency  plans  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  commanders  of  unified  commands  in  response  to  these  specific  planning  tasks 
provide  the  focal  point  of  this  chapter. 

b.  Scope 

(1)  This  chapter  will  address  aspects  of  planning  for  the  logistic  support  of  joint 
contingency  plans  developed  in  response  to  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended.  Pri¬ 
mary  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  interface  between  contingency  plan  logistic  support  re¬ 
quirements  of  forces  assigned  to  unified  commands  and  the  logistic  support  capability  of  the 
military  services.  Although  oriented  toward  logistic  support  of  joint  contingency  plans,  certain 
elements  of  the  total  contingency  planning  system  will  be  analyzed  wiiere  necessary  to  establish 
a  framework  of  reference  for  logistic  support  discussions. 

(2)  Contingency  plans  of  unified  commands  may  extend  to  include  planning  for  sup¬ 
port  of  allied  forces  where  these  forces  are  planned  to  be  operating  in  conjunction  with  U.S. 
forces  in  the  execution  of  a  contingency  plan.  The  scope  of  this  chapter  includes  such  planning 
to  the  extent  that  principles  of  planning  for  logistic  support  of  free  world  forces  are  the  same 
as  for  U.S.  forces.  The  scope  of  this  chapter  does  not,  however,  address  the  intricacies  of  the 
interface  between  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD).  This  specific 
area  of  interest  is  covered  in  detail  in  the  i'oreign  Assistance  Monograph,  which  also  provides 
detailed  treatment  of  foreign  assistance  contingency  planning. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  interface  with  Foreign  Assistance,  Contingency  Planning  also 
interfaces  with  monographs  or  Financial  Management.  Production  and  Procurement,  POL,  Am¬ 
munition,  Construction,  and  Transportation.  No  attempt  will  be  made,  however,  to  address  spe¬ 
cifics  in  those  areas;  reference  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  monograph  for  treatment  of 
contingency  planning  in  those  functional  areas. 

c.  Definition 

(1)  Military  contingency  planning,  for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  is  defined  as  the 
process  of  planning  for  the  full  spectrum  of  possible  future  military  operations  by  unified  com¬ 
mands  from  a  show  of  force  up  to  and  including  nonnuclear  general  war.  Specifically  excluded 
from  consideration  in  this  study  in  addition  to  plans  for  nuclear  war,  are  multilateral  (e.g., 
NATO,  SEATO),  civil  disturbance,  and  natural  disaster  plans,  as  well  as  those  plans  that  do  not 
fall  within  the  purview  of  the  DOD. 
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(2)  Note  is  taken  of  the  current  position  of  the  Joint  Staff  that  the  term  "contingency" 
is  now  associated  with  plans  and  planning  of  the  interagency  groups  of  the  National  Security 
Council  s/stem  to  denote  political  and  economic  plans  as  well  as  military  plans. 

2.  PLANNING  concepts 


a.  Elements  of  Planning 


(1)  The  contingency  planning  system  is  a  conglomerate  of  organizations,  systems, 
subsystems,  and  processes  that  vary  in  their  structural  relationship  to  one  another  from  the 
most  tenuous  coordination  relationship  tG  the  strongly  formalized  relationship  associated  with 
military  command.  The  contingency  planning  process,  therefore,  must  provide  the  mechanism 
for  establishing  a  unity  of  purpose  and  effort  that  will  direct  the  efforts  of  the  contingency  plan¬ 
ning  system  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  common  objective.  An  analysis  of  the  contingency 
planning  process  indicates  that  there  are  at  least  seven  fundamental  elements  that  collectively 
provide  an  integrated  structure  for  the  diverse  organizational  entities  of  the  contingency  plan¬ 
ning  system,  insofar  as  the  logistic  aspects  of  contingency  planning  are  concerned.  These  fun¬ 
damental  elements  are: 

(a)  Assessment  of  the  contingent  threat 

(b)  Development  of  the  strategy  to  counter  the  threat 

(c)  Development  of  the  concepts  of  operations  and  logistic  support 

(d)  Determination  of  logistic  resource  requirements 

(e)  Determination  of  the  availability  of  logistic  resources 

(f)  Execution  of  a  logistic  appraisal  to  correlate  resources  to  requirements 
and  identify  capabilities  and  shortfalls 

(g)  Decision  to  either  alleviate  shortfalls  or  accept  the  shortfalls  and  modify 
either  the  mission,  concept  of  operations,  concept  of  logistic  support,  or  elements  of  ail  three. 

(2)  The  interplay  of  these  seven  elements  is  illustrated  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  annually  assess  the  worldwide  threat,  develop  the 
strategy  to  counter  the  threat,  and  assign  major  combat  forces  to  the  commanders  of  unified 
commands  to  provide  the  means  to  execute  the  strategy  within  the  unified  command  geographic 
areas.  Concomitantly,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  assign  contingency  operational  missions  to  the 
commanders  of  unified  commands  and  require  that  specific  contingency  plans  be  developed  to 
accomplish  the  assigned  tasks  and  missions. 

(b)  Commanders  of  unified  commands  then  develop  concepts  of  operations  and 
broad  logistic  support  concepts,  based  on  assigned  major  combat  forces,  in  their  plans  to  meet 
var;3us  contingency  operations.  The  component  commanders  and  subordinate  or  supporting 
commanders  prepare  supporting  plans  in  greater  detail  by  expanding  on  the  logistic  concept  and 
determining  additional  combat  forces  and  the  logistic  support  forces  required  to  implement  the 
concept  of  operations. 

(c)  The  determination  of  overall  logistic  requirements  for  the  total  force 
structure  and  the  establishment  of  an  overall  resource  capability  is  a  function  of  the  Service 
Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS).  Logistic  appraisals  of  contingency 
plans  at  all  echelons  within  the  unified  commands  should  determine  if  the  capability  provided 
through  the  Service  PPBS  is  adequate  to  satisfy  the  logistic  support  requirements  of  individual 
plans  or  if  additional  requirements,  unique  to  individual  contingency  plans,  must  be  satisfied. 
Finally  ,  a  logistic  appraisal  at  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff-Service  level  is  necessary  to  determine 
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the  supportability  of  national  strategy  if  more  than  one  operation  plan  is  executed  simultaneously 
and,  if  critical  assets  'e  in  short  supply,  to  determine  priority  of  assignment. 

(d)  The  final  element  involves  a  feedback  loop  from  the  appraisal  element  to  a 
Hpf’ision  !euel  that  can  assess  the  impact  of  any  logistic  shoitfails  emu,  if  required,  can  modify 
the  tactical  and  strategic  plan  to  one  that  is  logistically  supportable.  In  addition,  this  element 
should  be  capable  of  introducing  any  logistic  shortfalls  in  the  form  of  unique  requirements 
through  the  appropriate  Service  acquisition  system.  Obtaining  assets  to  satisfy  these  shortfalls 
should  generate  a  requirement  for  this  feedback  loop  to  report  the  acquisition  of  these  assets  to 
the  appropriate  decision  level,  where  a  previously  restricted  contingency  plan  could  be  modified 
to  reflect  the  increased  capability. 

(1)  Military  contingency  plans  are  designed  to  provide  a  predetermined  course  of 
action  for  which  all  feasible  planning  has  been  conducted.  A  contingency  plan  "an  either  be  im¬ 
plemented  as  written  or  used  as  a  departure  point  for  additional  planning,  as  may  be  required  by 
existing  conditions,  at  any  time  a  contingent  threat  becomes  a  reality.  No  military  contingency 
planner  has  knowledge  of  the  date  when  a  contingency  plan  will  be  implemented.  Thus,  military 
contingency  plans  are  characterized  by  the  aspects  of  "time  is  of  the  essence”  and  the  lack  of  a 
predetermined  date  of  implementation.  Therefore,  the  military  contingency  planner  must  develop 
contingency  plans  that  are  capable  of  being  executed  with  resources  that  are  available.  This 
does  not  preclude  other  actions  to  obtain  additional  resources  if  the  lack  of  these  resources  pre¬ 
vents  the  planner  from  adopting  the  desired  plan,  but  it  does  preclude  the  existence  of  realistic 
contingency  plans  in  any  form  other  than  capabilities  plans. 

(2)  Even  though  a  contingency  plan  must  be  a  capabilities  plan  to  be  realistic,  the 
system  that  produces  a  capabilities  plan  must  initially  consider  requirements.  To  the  extent  that 
a  commander  does  not  have  sufficient  organic  resources  to  satisfy  all  requirements  of  a  plan, 
the  plan  is  a  requirements  plan  and  generates  a  demand  on  external  resources  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  these  requirements.  If  external  resources  cannot  be  provided  to  satisfy  all  requirements, 
the  plan  must  be  modified  to  reflect  the  actual  capability  made  possible  by  those  resources  that 
are  available.  Unfulfilled  requirements  should  be  introduced  into  an  acquisition  system  to  even¬ 
tually  obtain  assets  and  upgrade  the  applicable  plan  to  reflect  increased  capabilities. 

(3)  Thus,  in  the  development  of  contingency  plans  as  capabilities  plans,  there  is  a 
constant  interplay  between  requirements,  assets,  and  capabilities  throughout  the  development 
process.  Various  levels  of  the  contingency  planning  system  are  brought  into  the  requirements  • 
assets -capabilities  process  at  different  times  as  the  plan  moves  from  its  point  of  origin  tc  its 
approval  as  a  capabilities  plan. 

(4)  The  last  four  elements  of  the  previously  discussed  seven  elements  of  planning 
must  be  present  in  any  contingency  planning  system  to  ensure  that  the  logistic  support  portion  of 
a  contingency  plan  is  based  on  capabilities.  These  elements  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Determination  of  logistic  resource  requirements 

(b)  Determination  oi  the  availability  of  logistic  resources 

(c)  Execution  of  a  logistic  appraisal  to  correlate  resources  to  requirements 
and  identify  capabilities  and  shortfalls 

(d)  Decision  to  either  alleviate  shortfalls  or  accept  the  shortfalls  and  modify 
either  the  mission,  concept  of  operations,  concept  of  logistic  support,  or  elements  of  all  three. 

(5)  One  level  of  command  may  be  capable  of  satisfying  all  four  elements  in  the  case 
of  relatively  simple  contingency  plans.  Complex  plans,  such  as  joint  contingency  plans  devel¬ 
oped  at  the  unified  command  level,  are  produced  by  a  contingency  planning  system  that  does  not 
always  have  the  capability  of  completely  executing  each  of  the  four  elements.  This  prevents  the 
establiiilunent  of  a  closed-loop  system  within  the  unified  command,  which  in  turn  generates  a 
requirement  for  the  unified  command's  system  to  interface  with  other  elements  of  the  total 
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contingency  planning  system  foi  the  accomplishment  of  these  four  elements.  Each  such  inter¬ 
face  generates  a  requirement  for  a  communication,  coordination,  or  control  loop  that  must  be 
closed. 


(fit  Thu  nature  of  interface®  and  relationships  existing  between  elements  of  the  total 
contingency  planning  system  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a  review  of  the  structure  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  involved  in  contingency  planning  and  certain  policies  and  guidelines  applicable  to  logistic 
contingency  planning. 

c.  Organization 


(1)  The  structure  of  ai.  organization  has  a  direct  influence  or  the  methodology  in¬ 
corporated  in  any  system  managed  or  employed  by  that  organization.  In  the  contingency  planning 
systtm,  the  basic  organizational  structure  is  based  on  public  law— the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended.  This  act  established  an  organizational  structure  for  DOD  that  provides  for 
two  separate  and  distinct  channels  of  authority  flowing  from  the  President  through  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  the  component  commanders  of  the  various  unified  commands.  One  channel,  the 
operational  command  channel,  runs  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  commanders  of  unified  commands  to  the  Service  component  commanders.  The  second 
channel  flows  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  through  the  military  departments  and  the  Services 
to  the  Service  component  commanders.  The  commands  included  in  this  channel  have  the  author¬ 
ity  and  responsibility  for  all  military  functions  other  than  operational  command.  For  brevity, 
however,  this  channel  will  be  referred  to  as  the  logistic  support  channel.  The  two-channel 
structure  is  depicted  in  Figure  10. 


FIGURE  10.  DUAL- CHANNEL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
CONTINGENCY  PLANNING  SYSTEM 
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(2)  The  operational  command  channel  provides  ..for  the  unified  strategic  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  combatant  forces,  for  their  operation  under  unified  command,  and  for  their  integra¬ 
tion  into  an  efficient  team. . .  ."1  This  unity  of  effort  among  the  different  Service  forces  assigned 
to  unified  commands  is  achieved  by  exercise  of  operational  command,  which  is  defined  as: 

"Those  functions  of  command  involving  the  composition  of  subordinate  forces, 
the  assignment  of  tasks,  the  designation  of  objectives  and  the  authoritative  direction 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  mission.  Operational  command  should  be  exercised  by 
the  use  of  the  assigned  normal  organizational  units  through  their  responsible  com¬ 
manders  or  through  the  commanders  cf  subordinate  forces  established  by  the  com¬ 
mander  exercising  operational  command.  It  does  not  include  such  matters  as  ad¬ 
ministration,  discipline,  internal  organization,  and  unit  training,  except  when  a 
subordinate  commander  requests  assistance.'^ 

(3)  The  logistic  support  channel,  through  the  military  departments  and  Services,  is 
responsible  for  organizing,  training,  and  equipping  Service  forces,  including  those  assigned  to 
unified  commands.  This  responsibility  includes  providing  logistical  support  for  all  forces  to  in¬ 
clude  establishing  reserves  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  effective  prosecution  of  war;  rec¬ 
ommending  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  logistic  guidance  that,  if  implemented,  will  result  in  lo¬ 
gistic  readiness  consistent  with  the  approved  strategic  guidance;  and  preparing  and  submitting 
budgets  and  administering  the  resulting  funds  for  maintaining  and  equipping  forces  including 
those  assigned  to  unified  commands.  3 

(4)  Conceptually,  tile  operational  channel  is  responsible  for  the  application  of  mili¬ 
tary  force  to  implement  military  strategy  by  utilizing  resources  made  available  by  the  logistic 
support  channel.  Although  the  military  departments  and  Services  have  the  primary  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  logisticaliy  supporting  forces  assigned  to  unified  commands,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
commanders  of  unified  ccmmands  have  certain  logistic  authority  and  responsibilities  that  re¬ 
quire  interface  between  the  operational  command  channel  and  the  logistic  support  channel.  The 
following  extracts  from  DOD  Directive  5100.1  and  JCS  Publications  2  and  3  define  the  logistic 
relationships  between  the  two  channels: 

(a)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  assigned  the  responsibility  for  verifying  the 
continuing  adequacy  of  the  approved  Logistics  Guidance  and  the  resources  available  to  the  Serv¬ 
ices  to  support  the  general  war  and  contingency  plans  of  the  commanders  of  unified  commands. 

In  addition,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  the  function  of  reviewing  the  plans  and  programs  of  the 
commanders  of  unified  commands  to  determine  their  adequacy,  feasibility,  and  suitability  for 
the  performance  of  assigned  missions— in  short,  to  conduct  logistic  appraisals  of  plans.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  also  have  the  responsibility  for  preparing  integrated  logistic  plans,  which 
may  include  the  assignments  of  logistic  responsibilities  to  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency. 


(b)  Commanders  of  unified  commands  are  authorized  to  exercise  directive 
authority  within  their  commands  in  the  field  of  logistics.  This  directive  authority  is  intended  to 
ensure  the  effectiveness  and  economy  of  operations  and  the  prevention  or  elimination  of  unnec¬ 
essary  duplication  of  facilities  and  overlapping  of  functions  among  the  Service  components  of  a 
unified  command.  It  is  not  intended  to  discontinue  Service  responsibility  for  logistic  support. 
The  commander  of  a  unified  command  is  also  authorized  to  review  requirements  of  his  Service 
component  commanders  and  coordinate  priorities  and  programs  to  effectively  utilize  supplies, 
facilities,  and  personnel  and  to  provide  a  maximum  balanced  and  uniform  program  to  execute 
his  mission.  He  is  also  authorized  to  renew  the  budget -related  recommendations  from  his 
component  commanders  to  their  parent  military  departments  to  verify  that  the  recommendations 


U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  26  July  1947,  as 
^amended  through  20  September  1966,  Washington.  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1966,  p.  1. 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  1.  Dictionary  of  United  States  Military  Terms  for  Joint  Usage,  1  August 
1968,  p.  155. 

J Department  of  Defense  D  rective  5100.1,  Functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  its  Major  Components, 
31  December  1958,  w;*6  changes  through  17  June  1969,  pp.  6,  7. 
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are  in  agreement  with  his  plans  and  programs.  Further,  commanders  of  unified  commands  are 
also  required  to  conduct  a  logistic  appraisal  of  each  joint  contingency  plan.  Unified  commands 
are  thus  directly  involved  in  the  determination  of  logistic  requirements,  logistic  resources,  and 
appraisal  of  logistic  capability  to  satisfy  requirements  with  available  resources. 

d.  Organizational  Interfaces 


(1)  The  organization  chart  in  Figure  10  indicates  that  a  direct  interface  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  two  channels  of  authority  at  the  Service  component  commander  level.  This  interface 
provides  a  communication  and  coordination  link  betveen  the  dual  channels  and  thereby  estab¬ 
lishes  a  closed  circuit  for  the  flow  of  information  between  elements  of  the  two  channels.  This 
closed  circuit  is  particularly  valuable  in  the  case  of  planning  for  the  logistic  support  of  contin¬ 
gency  plans  because  the  component  commander  communicates  directly  with  his  chief  of  Service 
on  matters  relating  to  logistics. 4  Through  this  link  contingency  plan  logistic  requirements  can 
be  made  known  to  the  logistic  support  channel.  Also,  through  this  link  the  Service  capability  of 
providing  the  required  logistic  support  can  be  made  known  to  the  component  commander  and, 
through  him,  to  the  commander  of  a  unified  command.  Ultimately,  this  capability  is  reported  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  form  of  logistic  appraisals. 

(2)  When  a  unified  command's  contingency  plan  is  received  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  review  and  approval,  the  plan  is  submitted  to  the  appropriate  Services  for  concurrence 
or  nonconcnrrence  on  the  capability  of  each  Service  to  logistically  snnport  its  component's  por¬ 
tion  of  the  plan.  This  step  creates  an  interface  between  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Services 
and  also  results  in  a  closed  communication  loop  in  the  logistic  appraisal  process,  which  brings 
together  the  Service-Service  component  command  appraisal,  the  unified  command -Service  com¬ 
ponent  command  appraisal,  and  the  Service -Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  appraisal.  The  Service -Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  interface  also  provides  the  information  and  communicEtion  channel  for  conducting 
an  Operation  Plan  Package  Appraisal  (OPPA)  where  contingency  plans  of  more  than  one  unified 
command  are  logistically  appraised  to  determine  if  these  plans  can  be  executed  simultaneously 
in  support  of  military  strategy. 

(3)  The  authority  of  commanders  of  unified  commands  to  review  the  budgets  of  their 
■component  commanders  establishes  a  direct  interface  between  the  unified  commands  and  the 
military  departments.  This  same  interface  is  used  in  the  unified  command  review  of  component 
commands’  requirements  to  ensure  effectiveness  and  economy  of  operations  and  to  provide  a 
balanced  and  uniform  program  in  the  furtherance  of  the  unified  command's  mission. 

(4)  During  the  development  of  contingency  plans,  identification  of  logistic  con¬ 
straints,  limitations,  or  shortfalls  that  adversely  affect  potential  mission  accomplishment  are  to 
be  promptly  reported  by  commanders  of  unified  commands  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  with  in¬ 
formation  to  the  Service1  concerned.  The  reporting  of  mission-limiting  logistic  shortfalls  pro¬ 
vides  a  conceptually  closed  information  network:  The  Service  component  commander  involved 
communicates  directly  with  his  Service  in  reporting  shortfalls;  the  same  information  is  provided 
the  commander  of  the  applicable  unified  command  who,  in  turn,  reports  the  shortfalls  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  with  information  to  the  Service  concerned.  This  information  channel  pro¬ 
vides  only  for  the  identification  of  shortfalls;  it  does  not  provide  for  or  ensure  that  resources 
will  be  made  available  to  satisfy  the  reported  shortfalls. 

(5)  Action  to  resolve  shortfalls  identified  in  the  joint  contingency  planning  system  is 
conceptually  the  responsibility  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  However,  since  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  no  direct  capability  for  funding  shortfalls,  actual  resolution  of  shortfalls  should  be 
accomplished  by  coordination  between  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Service  that  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  providing  logistic  support.  The  result  of  such  resolution  may  take  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following  forms: 


Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2,  Unified  Action  .’.r;  ied  Forces,  November  1959,  p.  40. 
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(a)  The  required  resources  may  be  made  available  by  reallocation  of  on-hand 
assets,  or  alternative  resources  may  be  made  available  that  will  minimize  or  eliminate  the  lim¬ 
itations  imposed  by  identified  shortfalls. 

(b)  The  required  resources  may  be  procured  by  reprogramming  funds. 

(c)  The  required  resources  may  be  entered  as  a  requirement  in  the  PPBS. 

(d)  An  implicit  or  explicit  decision  may  be  made  to  take  no  action.  This  deci¬ 
sion  should  require  making  the  mission,  concept  of  operations,  or  concept  of  logistic  support  of 
a  contingency  plan  compatible  with  the  restricted  resources  actually  available. 

(6)  Regardless  of  what  action  or  actions  are  taken  to  reconcile  shortfalls,  the  action 
taken  (or  not  taken)  and  its  results  must  be  communicated  back  to  the  appropriate  unified  and 
component  command  for  whatever  follow-on  action  may  be  required.  This  feedback  again  pro¬ 
vides  the  closed  information  network  that  is  essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  any  system. 

e.  Decision  Gap 


(1)  In  those  cases  where  required  resource  shortfalls  cannot  be  satisfied  except  by 
reprogramming  of  funds  or  by  introducing  the  shortfalls  as  requirements  in  the  PPBS,  a  gap 
exists  in  the  decisionmaking  process  responsible  for  obtaining  resources  to  match  require¬ 
ments.  This  gap  largely  results  from  the  different  thrusts  of  the  dual  channels  of  authority, 
which  can  lead  to  incompatibilities  between  the  funding  priorities  established  by  the  Services 
and  the  operational  requirements  for  resources  as  determined  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
commanders  of  unified  commands.  The  problem  is  essentially  twofold:  first,  the  primary  effort 
of  the  LOGISTIC  SUPPORT  CHANNEL  is  being  directed  toward  providing  logistic  resources  for 
the  total  force  structure  based  mainly  on  level -of -effort  planning  factors;  and,  second,  the  pri¬ 
mary  effort  of  the  OPERATIONAL  COMMAND  CHANNEL  is  being  directed  toward  obtaining 
resources  to  match  mission-related  requirements.  These  requirements  include  unique  require¬ 
ments  applicable  in  quantity  and  type  to  theater  or  specific  contingency  plan  requirements. 

(2)  For  differentiation  between  these  two  types  of  resources,  the  materiel  reserves 
based  on  the  composition  of  the  approved  forces  included  in  the  Five  Year  Defense  Program 
(FYDP)  will  be  identified  as  "Force  Structure  War  Reserves"  and  the  materiel  reserves  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  unique  requirements  of  contingency  plans  will  be  termed  "Special  Contingency  War 
Reserves."  These  two  terms  will  be  used  throughout  this  chapter,  even  though  they  are  not  offi¬ 
cially  recognized  at  present.  A  detailed  discussion,  conclusion,  and  recommendation  concerning 
the  future  official  use  of  these  terms  is  contained  in  Chapter  VI. 

(3)  Requirements  for  Special  Contingency  War  Reserves  are  derived  from  specific 
environmental  features  of  an  objective  area,  time-distance  factors  from  supporting  bases,  mis¬ 
sion  assigned  to  include  interservice  support  agreements  among  component  commands,  concept 
of  operations,  nature  of  the  enemy,  and  bpe  of  warfare  envisioned.  Each  of  these  specific  con¬ 
ditions  is  typified  by  its  exclusion  from  the  criteria  used  by  the  Services  in  defining  require¬ 
ments  for  Force  Structure  War  Reserves. 

(4)  Special  Contingency  War  Reserves  are  therefore  additive  to  Force  Structure 
War  Reserves  determined  by  the  Services  as  required  to  support  the  approved  forces  and 
planned  for  acquisition  routinely  through  the  Services'  PPBS.  The  unique  requirements  for  Spe¬ 
cial  Contingency  War  Reserves  must  meet  the  test  of  credibility  to  ensure  that  shortfalls  re¬ 
quired  to  implement  military  strategy  are  included  with  requirements  generated  in  the  logistic- 
support  channel.  To  attain  the  required  degree  of  credibility,  requirements  for  Special  Contin¬ 
gency  War  Reserves  must  be  presented  in  a  manner  that  clearly  indicates  the  risk  to  national 
security  if  they  are  not  recognized  as  valid  requirements  for  acquisition  through  the  PPBS. 

(5)  The  methodology  for  selecting  credible  hard-core  requirements  for  Special  Con¬ 
tingency  War  Reserves— in  effect,  closing  the  resource-shortfall  loop  depicted  in  Figure  11— is 
the  subject  of  paragraph  3d(2)(c). 
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FIGURE  11.  ALLEVIATION  OF  SHORTFALLS 
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3.  ALLEVIATION  OF  SHORTFALLS 


a.  Vietnam  Logistics  Planning 

(1)  Except  for  failure  to  act  to  overcome  or  accommodate  certain  logistic  short¬ 
falls,  logistics  planning  for  operations  in  Vietnam  demonstrated  the  basic  soundness  of  the  dual¬ 
channel  logistics  planning  process  under  contingency  situations.  Prior  to  1  January  1965,  the 
contingency  plan  for  SE  Asia  operations  had  been  logistically  appraised  and  several  shortfalls 
were  identified.  With  an  increase  in  the  tempo  of  operations  planned  in  January  1965,  a  more- 
detailed  logistic  appraisal  was  conducted  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  conjunction  with  the 
Services  and  more  positive  action  was  taken  to  be  prepared  for  sustained  operations.  As  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  Requirements  Forecasting,  War  Reserves,  and  Industrial  Mobilization  Planning 
chapters  and  other  monographs: 

(a)  There  must  be  good  coordination  between  the  unified  command  and  Service 
logistics  planning  systems  if  effective  logistic  support  is  to  be  effected  for  contingency  opera¬ 
tions. 


(b)  The  logistics  planning  process  is  geared  to  acquire  war  reserves  on  a 
total  force  structure  basis;  the  unique  requirements  of  contingency  plans  generally  are  not  given 
adequate  recognition  until  implementation  of  a  specific  plan  is  imminent. 

(c)  If  military  strategy,  as  defined  in  the  JSCP,  calls  for  simultaneous  execu¬ 
tion  of  more  than  one  contingency  plan,  and  funding  for  an  actual  contingency  is  limited  by  na¬ 
tional  economic  or  political  factors,  then  drawdowns  of  war  reserves  allocated  for  other  contin¬ 
gencies  will  jeopardize  the  supportability  of  military  stiategy. 

(2)  In  short,  Vietnam  operations  demonstrated  the  need  to  ensure  that  hard-core 
Special  Contingency  War  Reserve  requirements  generated  in  the  unified  command  logistics  plan¬ 
ning  system  are  positively  addressed  in  the  Service  PPBS  within  the  framework  of  the  total 
Force  Structure  War  Reserve  requirements. 

b.  Current  banning  Problems 

(1)  The  satisfaction  of  Special  Contingency  War  Reserve  requirements  is  delineated 
in  JCS  Publication  2  as  a  joint  responsibility  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Services,  and  the 
commanders  of  the  unified  commands  (through  their  component  commanders). 

(a)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ". . .  will  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  for  information  and  consideration  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  budgets,  state¬ 
ments  of  military  requirements  based  upon . . .  strategic  war  plans."® 

(b)  "The  budget  submissions  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  the  military  de¬ 
partments  shall  be  prepared  on  the  basis ...  of  the  advice  of  commanders  of  forces  assigned  to 
unified. . .  commands;  such  advice,  in  the  case  of  component  commanders  of  unified  commands, 
will  be  in  agreement  with  the  plans  and  programs  of  the  respective  unified  commanders."® 

(c)  The  commander  of  a  unified  command  will  "review  the  recommendations 
bearing  on  the  budget  from  the  component  commanders  to  their  parent  Military  Departments  to 
verify  that  the  recommendations  are  in  agreement  with  his  plans  and  programs."'7 

(2)  Although  it  would  appear  that  the  responsibilities  are  clear,  in  actual  practice 
the  unified  command  Special  Contingency  War  Reserve  requirements  are  not  identified  in  many 


-Ibid.,  p.  12. 
2 Ibid.  p.  16. 
Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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cases  or,  if  identified,  are  not  actually  satisfied  in  the  Service  channel.  An  analysis  of  the  con¬ 
tingency  planning  process  reveals  several  reasons  for  this  planning  shortcoming. 

fa)  First  is  the  workload  imposed  on  the  planning  staffs.  As  an  example, 
CINCPAC  has  about  30  contingency  plans  supported  by  about  110  first-echelon  (component  com¬ 
mander  and  subordinate  unified  commander)  plans.  The  annual  review  of  these  contingency 
plans  alone  would  require  the  planning  staff  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  (CINCPAC),  to 
review  a  plan  every  2-1/2  days  (i40  total  plans).  This  schedule  does  not  make  any  provision  for 
developing  new  plans  or  conducting  additional  reviews  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  forces  assigned, 
as  may  be  indicated  in  the  semiannual  update  of  the  JSCP.  As  an  example  of  the  workload  to  de¬ 
velop  new  plans,  a  recent  study  conducted  by  CINCPAC  indicated  that  it  would  take  planning 
staffs  at  all  levels  within  the  Pacific  Command  about  1-1/2  years  to  process  one  unified  com¬ 
mand  contingency  plan  and  its  supporting  plans  through  the  planning  sequence  from  concept  to 
final  approval. 


(b)  Second  is  the  problem  of  establishing  the  credibility  of  Special  Contingency 
War  Reserve  requirements  derived  from  a  large  number  of  contingency  plans.  The  probability 
that  any  one  plan  will  be  implemented  varies  from  the  least  to  the  highest  probable.  Developing 
substantive  justification  for  total  requirements  for  all  plans  results  in  a  dissipation  of  effort  that 
could  be  better  concentrated  on  only  those  plans  that  meet  certain  critical  criteria. 

(c)  Third  is  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  detail  demanded  from  the  contin¬ 
gency  planning  process  at  all  echelons.  This  increased  detail  is  precipitated  by  the  impact  of 
automatic  data  processing  (ADP)  on  the  planning  process.  Used  properly,  ADP  can  be  a  valua¬ 
ble  planning  tool.  However,  current  experience  indicates  a  trend  toward  generation  of  excessive 
detail,  which  serves  only  to  slow  down  the  planning  effort. 

(d)  Fourth  is  the  lack  of  an  adequate  exchange  of  logistic  data  at  all  echelons 
within  the  dual-channel  command  structure.  This  situation  leads  planners  to  make  invalid  as¬ 
sumptions  that  result  in  unrealistic  logistic  appraisals.  The  following  assumptions  extracted 
from  contingency  plans  underscore  this  fact. 

_1.  Necessary  bases,  facilities,  and  services  will  be  made  available. 

2.  Necessary  logistical  resources,  including  forces  to  support  available 
operational  forces,  will  be  provided  from  the  continental  United  States  as  required. 

3.  Transportation  to  implement  this  plan  is  beyond  the  capability  of  the 
assigned  forces  to  provide,  but  it  will  be  made  available  as  required. 

(3)  The  end  result  is  that  the  capability  to  ascertain  the  logistic  readiness  to  simul¬ 
taneously  execute  two  or  more  contingency  plans  in  support  of  JSCP-c-nunciated  military  strategy 
cannot  be  accurately  assessed.  The  key  element  in  this  process  is  the  logistic  appraisal  of  con¬ 
tingency  plans.  Perhaps  the  greatest  lesson  learned  by  logistic  planners  as  a  result  of  Vietnam 
operations  was  the  value  of  logistic  appraisals.  Logistic  appraisals  force  planners  to  compute 
realistic  requirements  and  to  carefully  estimate  available  assets,  expecially  when  drawdowns 
are  contemplated  from  resources  allocated  to  other  unified  commands.  However,  as  was  pointed 
out  previously,  the  identification  of  shortfalls  does  not  necessarily  ensure  that  they  are  satisfied. 

(4)  In  an  effort  to  develop  a  standard  methodology  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  short¬ 
falls  on  the  readiness  to  execute  national  strategy,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  1967,  directed 
that  a  package  appraisal  of  the  capability  to  continue  to  support  operations  in  SE  Asia  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  conjunction  with  a  hypothetical  implementation  of  a  European  contingency  plan.  The 
appraisal  proved  to  be  inconclusive,  mainly  because  the  fluid  situation  in  SE  Asia  resulted  in 
frequent  changes  in  asset  availability  and  precluded  establishing  a  firm  baseline  from  which  to 
obtain  a  quantitative  measurement  of  unique  requirements.  Also,  the  major  logistic  shortfalls 
that  were  identified  were  not  satisfied.  In  1968,  incident  to  another  planned  increase  in  the  tempo 
of  operations  in  SE  Asia,  the  PUEBLO  crisis  triggered  another  need  for  a  worldwide  logistic 
posture  appraisal  so  that  alternative  responses  could  be  assessed.  This  package  appraisal  was 
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more  realistic  than  the  previous  one  and  cited  Special  Contingency  War  Reserve  requirements 
that  would  have  to  be  satisfied  if  military  strategy  was  to  be  supported.  Again,  these  shortfalls 
were  never  satisfied. 

(5)  These  examples  are  cited  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  contingency  planning, 
while  generally  sound,  presents  problems  in  three  essential  areas: 

(a)  The  workload  currently  imposed  on  logistics  planning  staffs  at  all  levels 
inhibits  the  development  of  timely,  accurate  contingency  plans  that  effectively  address  unique 
requirements. 


(b)  The  trend  toward  providing  too  much  detail  in  contingency  plans  com¬ 
pounds  the  planning  workload  problem. 

(c)  There  is  currently  no  practical  way  to  ensure  that  hard-core  war  reserve 
requirements  that  impact  on  supportability  of  national  strategy  are  satisfied. 

c.  Proposed  Procedures 


(1)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  long  recognized  these  planning  problems  and  are 
currently  developing  a  Joint  Operation  Planning  System  (JOPS)  to  break  logistics  planning  for 
contingencies  into  manageable  segments.  The  JOPS  proposes  to  divide  contingency  plans  into 
two  types  of  plans: 

(a)  Complete  plans  (OPLANS),  which  will  be  prepared  for  only  those  contin¬ 
gency  situations  where  execution  will  tax  total  resources  (either  force,  logistic,  or  mobility) 
available  to  support  the  phm  or  will  be  likely  to  occur  within  the  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities 
Plan  (JSCP)  time  frame. 

(b)  Concept  plans  (CONPLANS),  which  will  be  abbreviated  plans  that  will  be 
fully  developed  when  necessary.  Complete  plans  will  be  developed  in  full  detail  and  the  review 
process  will  analyze  logistic  support  capabilities  and  requirements. 

(2)  Two  types  of  reviews  are  provided: 

(a)  Individual  plan  review  for  each  OPLAN. 

(b)  Review  of  a  designated  set  of  OPLANS  in  an  OPPA,  which  will  test  the 
feasibility  of  concurrent  execution  of  the  two  or  more  plans  in  the  set. 

(3)  The  package  appraisal  process  (OPPA)  called  for  under  JOPS  will  identify  hard¬ 
core  Special  Contingency  War  Reserve  requirements  that  would  be  additive  to  the  total  Force 
Structure  War  Reserve  requirements  computed  and  funded  in  the  Service  channel.  Although  the 
JOPS  concept  would  significantly  improve  the  contingency  planning  process,  the  following  im¬ 
provements  are  also  required  to  effectively  respond  to  contingency  situations: 

(a)  Reduce  the  degree  of  ADP  detail  to  be  addressed  at  each  echelon  to  that 
level  that  is  manageable  and  is  required  to  make  broad  judgments. 

(b)  Strengthen  the  procedures  for  follow-through  action  to  satisfy  those  hard¬ 
core  Special  Contingency  War  Reserve  requirements  needed  to  support  military  strategy  as  de¬ 
fined  in  the  JSCP. 

(4)  The  JOPS  concept  requires  effective  ADP  support  for  implementation.  An  inte¬ 
grated  Joint  Automated  Planning  Support  System  (JAPSS)  is  under  development  for  use  by  the 
Joint  Staff,  the  unified  commands,  the  component  commands,  and  the  Services  in  accomplishing 
the  planning  tasks.  The  objective  is  to  ensure  efficient  collection  and  storage  of  accurate  and 
timely  data  in  a  form  readily  accessible  for  rapid  retrieval  and  display.  Although  the  JAPSS 
was  originally  part  of  the  JOPS  concept,  because  of  difficulties  in  getting  agreement  by  all 
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echelons  of  planning  as  to  the  degree  of  detail  to  be  managed  at  each  level,  JAPSS  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  separately  from  the  JO  PS.  It  is  anticipated  that  JOPS  will  be  implemented  in  the  near 
future.  Pending  resolution  of  JAPSS  procedures,  logistic  information  systems  currently  in  being 
will  be  used  to  support  planning  within  the  JOPS  when  approved  for  use. 

d.  Summary 


(1)  In  the  final  analysis,  the  contingency  planning  process,  as  evidenced  in  the  lo¬ 
gistics  planning  accomplished  for  Vietnam  operations,  is  basically  sound,  flexible,  and  capable 
of  rapid  expansion  to  meet  wardme  requirements.  However,  because  of  the  different  thrusts  of 
the  dual  channels  of  authority— i.e.,  operational  in  the  unified  command  channel  and  logistic  in 
the  Service  channel— coordination  of  the  separate,  but  related,  logistics  planning  efforts  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  achieve  better  contingency  planning. 

(2)  The  analysis  of  Vietnam  operations,  current  responsibilities,  and  proposed  pro¬ 
cedures  show  that  improvements  can  be  made  in  three  essential  areas. 

(a)  Reduce  the  planning  workload  to  an  acceptable  level.  The  proposed  JOPS, 
when  implemented,  will  accomplish  this  reduction  by  dividing  the  large  number  of  contingency 
plans  into  two  groups:  complete  operation  plans  and  concept  operation  plans.  Complete,  de¬ 
tailed  planning,  including  logistic  appraisals,  will  be  minimized  and  accomplished  only  for  the 
contingency  plans  that  meet  the  criteria  outlined  in  paragraph  3c(l)(a). 

(b)  Stop  the  trend  toward  requiring  too  much  detail,  particularly  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  ADP  techninues  in  the  logistic  appraisal  process.  The  JOPS  concept  calls  fo:  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  ADP.  Both  channels  recognize  the  necessity  for  a  system  that  is  workable  and  can 
respond  to  the  needs  of  both  channels  without  excessive  detail. 

(c)  Provide  a  higher  degree  of  positive  follow-through  action  to  ensure  that 
the  minimum  hard-core  Special  Contingency  War  Reserve  requirements  are  recognized  to  sup¬ 
port  military  strategy  as  postulated  in  the  JSCP.  These  hard-core  requirements  would  be  de¬ 
veloped  through  OPPA  and  would  be  additive  to  the  total  Force  Structure  War  Reserve  require¬ 
ments  and  addressed  in  the  PPBS.  If  the  national  economic  or  political  situation  or  higher 
Service  priority  precludes  funding,  these  shortfalls  should  remain  as  valid,  hard-core  require¬ 
ments.  The  shortfall  war  reserves  identified  in  the  logistic  appraisals  of  the  other  complete 
plans  not  identified  in  the  OPPA  should  also  be  recognized  as  credible  requirements,  added  to 
hard-core  requirements  associated  with  the  OPPA  to  establish  total  Special  Contingency  War 
Reserve  requirements,  and  given  requisite  consideration  in  the  PPBS. 

4.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

a.  Conclusions 

(1)  An  analysis  of  the  planning  for  Vietnam  operations  indicates  that  the  operation 
plans  in  being  for  SE  Asia  operations  identified  shortfalls  that  would  impact  on  the  concept  of 
operations.  However,  action  had  not  been  taken  to  alleviat?  all  the  shortfalls  identified  prior  to 
the  execution  of  combat  operations.  Shortfalls  resulted  in  the  failure  to  develop  a  logistic  capa¬ 
bility  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  also  resulted  in  drawdowns  of  resources  from  noncommitted 
forces,  which  degraded  their  readiness  to  carry  out  contingency  missions  (paragraph  3). 

(2'  Current  procedures,  as  well  as  those  proposed  in  the  Joint  Operation  Planning 
System,  provide  only  that  recommendations  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Defen:  e  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  actions  to  be  taken  to  acquire  requisite  resources.  A  higher  degree  of 
positive,  follow-through  action  is  required  to  better  ensure  that  shortfalls  adversely  affecting 
the  capability  of  the  Active  Forces  to  execute  their  missions  under  the  national  strategy  are  alle¬ 
viated  (paragraph  3). 
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(3)  For  maximum  effectiveness,  planning  for  the  logistic  aspects  of  contingency 
plans  should  include: 

(a)  Planning  to  establish  a  desired  military  posture  by  developing  credible 
Special  Contingency  War  Reserve  requirements  that  would  be  additive  to  the  total  Force  Struc¬ 
ture  War  Reserve  requirements  and  recognized  by  the  Services  in  the  Planning,  Programming, 
and  Budgeting  System  (paragraph  3). 

(b)  Modification  of  contingency  plans  as  may  be  required  to  reduce  the  objec¬ 
tives  to  those  that  are  compatible  with  available  resources  or  funding;  or  to  reflect  the  in¬ 
creased  capability  to  attain  objectives  resulting  from  increased  assets  (paragraph  2). 

(4)  Accomplishing  the  complete,  detailed  planning  currently  required  for  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  operation  plans  in  being  is  not  feasible  because  the  administrative  workload  is  prohibi¬ 
tive.  The  proposed  Joint  Operation  Planning  System,  as  currently  being  developed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  will  minimize  the  number  of  operation  plans  that  must  be  prepared  in  complete 
detail.  Tne  Joint  Operation  Planning  System  concept  calls  for  complete  planning  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  for  those  operation  plans  that  are  likely  to  be  executed  within  the  Joint  Strategic  Capa¬ 
bilities  Plan  time  frame  or  that,  if  individually  implemented,  would  tax  the  total  available  re¬ 
sources  (forces,  logistic,  or  mobility).  These  complete  plans  will  be  designated  in  the  Joint 
Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  and  will  require  development  of  logistic  annexes  in  full  detail  and  the 
execution  of  a  detailed  logistic  appraisal.  The  remainder  of  contingency  plans  will  be  designated 
as  concept  plans  and  will  be  prepared  in  an  abbreviated  format  that  will  require  expansion  into  a 
complete  plan  prior  to  implementation  (paragraph  3). 

(5)  A  package  of  complete  operation  plans  will  be  designated  for  the  annual  Opera¬ 
tion  Plan  Package  Appraisal.  This  package  of  plans  should  be  used  to  establish  a  base  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Contingency  War  Reserve  requirements  which  are  auditive  to  the  war  reserves  required  to 
support  the  Force  Structure.  When  the  requirements  of  each  complete  plan  not  included  in  the 
package  are  compared  with  on- hand  or  programmed  resources,  additional  Special  Contingency 
War  Reserve  Requirements  may  be  generated  (paragraph  3). 

(6)  Planning  for  the  Vietnam  operation  demonstrated  that  there  must  be  timely  and 
effective  coordination  between  all  echelons  of  planning  to  include  the  exchange  of  logistic  data. 
The  criteria  for  such  a  logistic  information  network  should  incorporate  the  elements  of  simplic¬ 
ity  and  timely  responsiveness  with  minimum  detail  and  should  make  good  use  of  automatic  data 
processing  techniques.  Even  though  the  proposed  Joint  Automated  Planning  Support  System  un¬ 
der  development  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  intended  to  meet  these  criteria,  the  present  for¬ 
mat  requires  considerable  detailed  information  and  may  pose  prohibitive  administrative  prob¬ 
lems  to  maintain  current  data.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Services  are  currently  addressing 
this  problem  (paragraph  3). 

b.  Recommendations.  The  Board  recommends  that: 

(LP-2)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  coordination  with  the  Services,  expedite  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  proposed  procedures  currently  under  development  in  the  Joint  Operation 
Planning  System  (conclusions  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)). 

(LP-3)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Services  use  those  contingency  plans,  desig¬ 
nated  as  complete  plans,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  critical  shortfalls  identified  in  those  complete  operation  plans  desig¬ 
nated  to  undergo  an  Operation  Plan  Package  Appraisal  to  determine  logistic  supportability  should 
be  validated  as  credible  hard-core  Special  Contingency  War  Reserve  requirements.  These  re¬ 
quirements  would  be  additive  to  the  total  Force  Structure  War  Reserve  requirements  and  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System.  If  the 
economic  or  political  situation  or  higher  Service  priorities  preclude  funding,  then  the  require¬ 
ment  should  remain  valid  until  satisfied. 
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(b)  The  logistic  requirements  of  those  complete  operation  plans  that  are  not 
in  the  designated  package  will  be  compared  with  logistic  assets,  on  hand  or  programmed,  to 
establish  additional  Special  Contingency  War  Reserve  requirements,  which  should  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  additional  support  under  the  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System  (conclu¬ 
sions  (3),  (4),  and  (5)). 

(LP-4)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  coordination  with  the  Services,  expedite  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  automated  contingency  reporting  system  (a  refinement  of  the  proposed  Joint 
Automated  Planning  Support  System)  to  provide  reporting  of  essential  logistic  data  on  which  to 
base  broad  management  judgments  in  the  logistic  appraisal  process  (conclusion  (6)). 
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CHAPTER  V! 

WAR  RESERVES 


1.  BACKGROUND 

a.  The  United  States  was  unprepar  ed  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  World  War  U, 
mainly  because  of  the  time-distance  factor  separating  the  United  States  from  potential  enemies 
and  our  national  policy  of  avoiding  foreign  entanglements.  To  buy  time  to  build  an  industrial 
base,  it  was  necessary  to  curtail  military  operations  until  supplies  and  equipment  became  avail¬ 
able. 


b.  The  reduced  time-distance  factor  and  the  international  political  situation  at  the  close  of 
World  War  n  indicated  to  prudent  military  planners  the  necessity  to  formally  establish,  and 
maintain  in  peacetime,  stocks  of  materiel  to  support  combat  operations  until  the  national  pro¬ 
duction  base  could  be  activated.  The  initial  war  reserves  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  mate¬ 
riel  that  was  procured  during  World  War  II.  These  war  reserves  represented  the  bulk  of  the 
supplies  and  equipment  available  at  the  outset  of  the  Korean  War.  Procurement  during  the  Korean 
War  again  outstripped  consumption  and  considerable  quantities  of  military  supplies  remained  at 
the  close  of  hostilities.  These  materiel  were  the  basis  for  the  reconstitution  of  war  reserves 
subsequent  to  the  Korean  War. 

c.  Thus,  the  war  reserves  have  largely  consisted  of  surplus  materiel  that,  fortunately, 
was  generated  by  U.S.  production  base  as  a  result  of  U.S.  inability  to  accurately  predict  the  enc 
of  hostilities.  Based  on  funding  history,  without  those  assets  the  United  States  would  have  had 
very  few  reserves.  However,  this  method  of  replenishment  and/or  maintenance  of  war  reserves 
has  certain  rather  obvious  drawbacks.  First,  it  is  inefficient,  since  the  supplies  thus  generated 
and  accumulated  do  not  necessarily  correspond  to  any  known  or  predicted  requirements.  Second, 

•these  stocks  car*  often  become  a  budgetary  liability  when  they  are  retained  as  assets  beyond 
their  economical  or  technical  lifespan  and  by  their  very  existence,  make  funding  for  replacement 
difficult.  Third,  since  these  materiel  are  essentially  procured  at  one  point  in  time,  those  that 
are  subject  to  deterioration  reach  their  optimum  storage  life  at  the  same  time.  Accordingly,  the 
application  of  proper  management  techniques  is  complicated. 

d.  At  each  succeeding  level  of  sophistication  of  weaponry  and  supporting  systems,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  this  reserve  stockpile  becomes  more  absolute.  Further,  since  production  lead  times 
generally  increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  sophistication  of  the  items  to  be  sup¬ 
ported,  the  range  and  depth  of  the  stockpile  tend  to  increase.  It  is  this  stockpile  in  each  of  the 
Services  and  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  (DSA)  to  which  this  chapter  addresses  itself. 

2.  STUDY  OBJECTIVES  AND  METHODOLOGY 

a.  The  goals  of  this  chapter  are  to  identify  strengths  and  weaknesses  experienced  in  the 
Vietnam  buildup  and  to  make  recommendations  thai  will  materially  improve  the  management  of 
war  reserves  within  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD). 

b.  Research  was  conducted  by  examining  documentation  at  each  level  of  DOD  activity  from 
the  Logistics  Guidance  through  the  directives  for  operation  at  service-unit  level.  Interviews 
were  conducted  with  key  war  reserve  logistic  personnel  at  selected  activities  representing  each 
major  echelon  of  the  military  services  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  the  Pacific  Command  to 
obtain  their  knowledge  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  current  systems  and  ideas  of  improved 
concepts. 
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3. 

a.  For  the  purpose  oi  this  study  the  term  "war  reserves"  is  considered  as  generically 
encompassing  the  multiplicity  of  "mobilization  reserve"  terms  in  JCS  Publication  1,  the  DSA 
"Study  of  Mobilization  Management  of  Secondary  Items,"  and  any  other  war  reserve  or  mobiliza¬ 
tion  reserve  terms  now  being  used  for  requirements  computation  and  programming  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  Defense  agencies  that  were  encountered  during  research. 

b.  In  addition,  the  terms  "war  reserves"  and  "mobilization  reserves"  are  considered  as 
referring  to  the  Approved  Force  Mobilization  Acquisition  Objectives,  which  are  defined  in  DOD 
Instruction  4140.24  as  the  quantity  of  supplies  required,  in  addition  to  the  peacetime  assets  nor¬ 
mally  available  on  any  given  date,  to  equip  and  support  the  approved  force  structure  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  current  Logistics  Guidance. 

c.  This  chapter  will  provide  a  review  of  the  Logistics  Guidance  as  it  applies  to  acquisition 
and  maintenance  of  war  reserves.  Also  included  is  a  comparative  analysis  of  desirable  criteria 
ot  the  systems  established  by  each  of  the  military  services  and  DSA  to  acquire,  manage,  and 
maintain  those  reserves. 

d.  Since  the  Nuclear  Deterrent  Forces,  i.e.,  Strategic  Air  Command  and  the  fleet  ballis¬ 
tic  missile  submarines  operate  essentially  on  a  wartime  footing,  those  organizations  have  been 
specifically  excluded  from  consideration  ia  the  chapter.  Further,  this  chapter  addresses  overall 
war  reserve  programs.  Detailed  information  about  specific  items  within  the  Services’  war  re¬ 
serves  are  contained  in  Ammunition,  Petroleum,  Oil,  Lubricants  (POL),  Construction,  Commu¬ 
nications,  DSA/GSA  Support,  and  Supply  Management  monographs. 

4.  SELECTION  CRITERIA  FOR  WAR  RESERVES 

a.  DOD  has  established  the  following  criteria  for  items  selected  for  war  reserves:* 

(1)  Items  that  would  be  required  for  the  survi  val  of  personnel. 

(2)  Items  essential  for  the  operational  effectiveness  of  combat,  combat  support,  and 
combat  service  support  forces. 

(3)  Items  essential  for  the  operational  effectiveness  of  the  logistic  system  in  sup¬ 
port  of  combat  forces 

(4)  Items  without  which  ihe  operational  effectiveness  of  essential  equipment  or 
weapon  systems  would  be  inoperative  or  seriously  impaired. 

(5)  Items  essential  for  the  support  of  civil  affairs  and  prisoners  of  war. 

(6)  Items  essential  for  initially  equipping,  housing,  and  training  those  Reserve  forces 
approved  by  the  Logistics  Guidance  (for  support  of  a  sudden  callup  of  Reserve  forces). 

b.  The  following  items  will  not  be  selected  for  war  reserves: 

(1)  Items  solely  for  comfort,  convenience,  or  morale. 

(2)  Items  not  currently  stocked  that  arc  plaiined  for  procurement  after  the  assumed 

M  -Day. 

(3)  Itemo  that  are  or  will  become  nonstandard  within  the  approved  planning  period, 
except  when  the  end  item  supported  can  be  used  as  an  applicable  substitute  for  the  standard  item 
that  will  not  be  available. 


'Department  of  Defense  Directive  3005.5,  Criteria  for  Selection  of  Mobilization  Reserve  Items,  8  November 
1065,  as  amended. 
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(4)  Items  that  can  be  readily  fabricated  in  the  field  with  tools  and  bulk  materiel  nor¬ 
mally  available. 

(5)  Subsistence  items,  except  for  operational  rations. 

(6)  Items  normally  available  from  commercial  sources  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
meet  war  reserve  military  demands.  Exception  will  be  permitted  when  military  considerations 
indicate  thatcommercial-type  items  must  be  pre -positioned  prior  to  the  assumed  M-Day. 

(7)  Items  that  have  short  shelf-lives.  Certain  short  sheif-life  items  can  be  selected 
when  overriding  military  effectiveness  considerations  prevail. 

5.  WAR  RESERVE  SYSTEMS 


a.  Army 

(1)  Categories  of  War  Reserve  Materiel.  The  Army  has  established  that  war  re¬ 
serve  stocks  will  include  essential  items  to  meet  the  following: 

(a)  General  Mobilization  Reserve  Requirements 

(b)  Theater  War  Reserve  Levels 

(c)  Operational  Projects 

(d)  Contingency  Plans. 

(2)  Responsibilities  for  Each  Category  of  Materiel 


(a)  General  Mobilization  Reserve  Requirements.  The  stockage  levels  for 
general  mobilization  reserve  requirements  are  based  on  annual  Logistics  Guidance  and  dissemi¬ 
nated  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  (DA)  Materiel  Policy  and  Guidance  publication.  Utilizing 
the  guidance  and  force  structure  provided  by  DA,  the  national  inventory  control  points  (NICPs) 
develop  and  compute  the  general  mobilization  reserve  requirements.  The  requirements  are  then 
submitted  to  the  Army  Materiel  Command  (AMC),  where  they  are  reviewed  and  consolidated. 

The  AMC  then  includes  the  net  shortages  as  part  of  the  annual  budget  estimates.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  mobilization  reserve  deficiencies  are  defended  separately  from  normal  peacetime  op¬ 
erating  requirements,  and  funds  are  also  allocated  and  identified  separately.  Although  general 
mobilization  reo'  irements  are  computed  annually  and  funds  are  requested  annually  to  meet  the 
Army  reserve  stockage  objective,  the  funds  provided  are  generally  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  funds  needed. 


(b)  Theater  War  Reserve  Levels.  By  31  January  of  each  year  DA  provides 
AMC,  Strategic  Communications  Command  (STRATCOM),  and  The  Surgeon  General  (TSG)  with 
the  troop  force  structure  to  use  in  computing  war  reserve  requirements  for  theater  war  reserve 
levels.  These  commands  are  required  to  compute  requirements  for  established  levels  pre¬ 
scribed  in  Army  Regulation  (AR)  11-11  and  forward  these  computations  to  each  overseas  com¬ 
mand  by  30  June  of  each  year.  Each  overseas  commander  reviews  the  computed  requirements 
and,  by  31  October  of  each  year,  has  reconciled  differences  and  advised  AMC,  STRATCOM,  and 
TSG  of  his  concurrence.  Once  the  overseas  commander  determines  his  computed  requirement, 
he  is  required  to  determine  the  net  shortage  and  to  include  a  request  of  funds  to  cover  this  short¬ 
age  in  the  budget  he  submit  to  DA.  If  war  reserve  funds  are  approved,  DA  will  allocate  funds 
directly  to  the  overseas  commander,  who  in  turn  will  requisition  and  stock  the  item(s)  within  the 
command.  Assets  for  theater  war  reserves  are  required  to  be  accounted  for  separately  from 
peacetime  inventories. 

(c)  Operational  Projects.  These  projects  are  authorized  for  major  command¬ 
ers  to  acquire  materiel  for  theater  or  CONUS  stockage  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  specific 
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contingency  operations  and/or  war  reserve  plans  for  a  specific  geographic  area.  Operational 
projects  require  DA  approval. 

(d)  Contingency  Plans.  AMC  computes  detailed  line  item  requirements  for 
selected  contingency  plans  involving  the  deployment  of  continental  United  States  (CONUS)  aug¬ 
mentation  forces  and,  as  required,  theater  forces.  These  requirements  are  predicated  on  the 
plan  of  the  Army  component  commander,  which  in  turn  supports  the  approved  unified  command 
plan. 


(3)  Maintenance  of  War  Reserve  Materiel.  The  physical  maintenance  of  war  re¬ 
serve  equipment  is  inherent  to  the  Army  supply  system.  The  command  responsible  is  required 
to  budget  for  the  necessary  resources  and  perform  the  necessary  maintenance. 

(4)  Application  of  War  Reserve  Materiel.  Current  guidance  authorizes  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics  (DCSLOG)  to  release  for  issue  Procurement  of  Equipment  and  Mis¬ 
siles,  Army  (PEMA),  items  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Further,  appropriate  commands  and  agen¬ 
cies  are  authorized  to  release  for  issue  mobilization  reserve  repair  parts  for  operational  de¬ 
mands,  providing  the  items  are  due  in  from  procurement  and/or  requisitions  within  90  days  for 
CONUS  sources  and  120  days  for  overseas  commands.  Army  regulation  provides  for  the  use  of 

a  blotter  record  to  record  the  issue  of  mobilization  reserve  stocks  to  satisfy  peacetime  demands. 
However,  regardless  of  its  accuracy,  the  constant  breakdown  of  stocks  adversely  affects  com¬ 
puted  levels  and  mobilization  reserve  responsiveness.  Considering  that  funds  earmarked  for 
mobilization  reserve  items  are  not  always  available,  replenishment  of  drawdown  mobilization 
reserve  stocks  must  be  funded  with  available  Army  Stock  Fund  (ASF)  resources. 

(5)  Reporting  Procedures.  The  Army  does  not  currently  have  a  separate  reporting 
system  for  war  reserves.  However,  the  overall  reporting  system  includes  data  that  are  used 
for  war  reserve  planning.  The  reporting  system  requires  that  principal  items  be  reported  by  all 
active  Army,  Army  Reserve,  and  National  Guard  units.  The  reports  are  submitted  to  the  AMC 
Major  Item  Data  Agency  (MIDA)  located  at  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  Depot  stock  assets  in 
CONUS  and  overseas  (including  operational  projects)  are  also  reported  to  MIDA.  Thus,  the 
Army  has  principal  item  visibility  on  a  worldwide  basis.  The  data  are  utilized  to  determine  war 
reserve  capability  for  any  force  structure  or  any  contingency  plan.  In  addition,  the  Army  has 
worldwide  reports  on  high -dollar  secondary  items.  These  reports  are  submitted  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  NICPs  and  utilized  for  any  purpose. 

(6)  Summary.  The  foregoing  is  a  brief  description  of  how  the  Army  Mobilization 
Reserve  System/operates  in  CONUS  and  overseas.  The  system  is  not  separate  and  distinct,  but 
is  part  of  the  overall  Army  logistic  system.  In  other  words,  the  Army  Mobilization  Reserve 
System  is  interwoven  with  all  facets  of  supply  management. 

b.  Navy 


(1)  General 


(a)  The  fleets  are  always  mobilized  for  combat  and/or  additional  worldwide 
deployment  in  peacetime,  although  the  number  of  forces  immediately  available  at  a  given  time 
will  vary.  Fleet  force -in-readiness  is  maintained  by  keeping  forces  continuously  at  sea  through¬ 
out  the  world  and  by  ensuring  their  endurance  capability  at  all  times  by  maintaining  adequate 
peacetime  operating  and  war  reserve  stocks  on  hand. 

(b)  The  Navy  war  reserve  system  supports  the  governing  wartime  logistic 
support  policy  objectives: 

1.  The  deployed  fleets  will  be  self-sufficient  to  permit  their  operations 
in  combat  from  90  to  180  days  without  resupply  from  CONUS. 
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2.  Initial  combat  operations  will  be  supported  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  by  resources  in  being,  until  forces  with  initial  assignments  have  completed  their  mis¬ 
sions  or  until  resupply  can  be  effected. 

3.  Maximum  dependency  will  be  pieced  on  resupply  ^float,  with  mini¬ 
mum  reliance  placed  on  a  few  fixed  installations  ashore  and  supporting  shipping. 

4.  Sufficient  war  reserve  stocks  will  be  pre-positioned  in  the  Mobile 
Logistic  Support  Forces  (MLSF)  and  ashore  at  a  few  fixed  bases  to  augment  initial  ship  allow¬ 
ances  and  to  sustain  forces  until  missions  are  completed  or  resupply  can  be  efi  cted.  Provision 
is  made  ior  the  establishment  of  appropriate  advanced  base  facilities. 

(c)  Basic  policy  concerning  the  wartime  logistic  support  objectives  in  para¬ 
graph  (b)  and  the  following  categories  of  Navy  war  reserves  are  in  the  Navy  Support  Plan  (NSP). 
The  NSP  also  lists  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (OPNAV)  Instructions  applicable 
to  each  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (CNO)  Special  Project  and  the  Advanced  Base  Functional  Com¬ 
ponents  (ABFCs).  Additional  references  are  OPNAV  Instruction  4441.12  and  Navai  Supply  Sys¬ 
tems  Command  (NAVSUP)  Instructions  4440.125  and  04440. 47H. 

(2)  Categories  of  War  Reserves 

(a)  The  CNO  Special  Projects  authorize  the  acquisition  and  holding  of  pre¬ 
positioned  war  reserve  stocks  (PWRS)  in  readiness  as  a  source  of  combat-ready  selected  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  capable  of  sustaining  naval  forces  in  combat  or  other  emergencies  pending 
arrival  of  replenishment.  They  require  that  such  PtVRS  be  pre-positioned  prior  to  hostilities  at 
or  near  me  point  of  planned  use  to  ensure  timely  support  of  a  fleet  commander’s  wartime  force 
or  project.  Such  pre -positioning  includes  both  physical  distribution  (e.g.,  ashore  in  CONUS,  on¬ 
board  MLSF  ships,  and  at  overseas  bases)  and  protection  in  the  NAVSUP  computers  against  un¬ 
authorized  issue.  The  code  name  and  purpose  of  these  projects  are  as  follows: 

1.  Cloud— To  ensure  Navy  materiel  readiness  for  initial  support  of 
Atlantic  Fleet  Marine  Force  (FMF)  units  upon  their  deployment  overseas 

2.  Storm— To  ensure  Navy  materiel  readiness  for  initial  support  of 
Pacific  FMF  units  upon  their  deployment  overseas 

3.  Hail— To  ensure  Navy  materiel  readiness  for  initial  support  of  the 
4th  Marine  Division /Wing  Team  upon  its  mobilization  and  deployment  overseas 

4.  Hurricane-Typhoon— To  provide  materiel  readiness  for  logistic  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  (Hurricane)  and  Pacific  Fleet  (Typhoon) 

5.  MSTS /Merchant  Ship  Outfitting— To  provide  logistic  support  for 
equipping  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  (MSTS)  and/or  merchant  ships  in  time  of  national 
emergency 


6.  Medical  Support  Materiel— To  provide  essential  medical  support  ma¬ 
teriel  to  the  fleet  commanders  in  chief  in  time  of  national  emergency. 

(b)  The  ABFC  system  is  an  important  part  of  determining  war  reserve  re¬ 
quirements.  The  principal  use  of  ABFCs  is  in  the  Overseas  Base  Element  of  CNO  Special  Proj¬ 
ect  Hurricane/Typhoon;  however,  they  also  support  seven  other  projects  and  elements.  An 
ABFC  is  a  grouping  of  peisonnel  and/or  material  designed  to  perform  one  of  the  specific  tasks 
of  an  advanced  base.  A  functional  component  contains  the  technical  personnel  and  the  technical 
equipment  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  tables,  including,  as  pertinent,  worlcshop  housing, 
vehicles,  boats,  shop  and  office  equipment  and  a  30-90-day  initial  supply  of  consumables.  Tai¬ 
lored  ABFCs  may  be  grouped  and  so  arranged  as  to  establish  an  advanced  base  such  as  a  repair 
base,  supply  base,  airfield,  air  base,  medium  all-purpose  naval  base,  small  all-purpose  naval 
base,  or  any  type  of  naval  shore  establishment  at  an  overseas  location. 
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(c)  There  are  over  320  ABFCs  in  the  following  broad  categories:  (A)  Admin¬ 
istration;  [P-  Harbor  Control  and  Defense;  (C)  Communications;  (D)  Supply;  (E)  Ship  and  Boat 
Repair;  (r)  Cargo  Handling;  (G)  Medical  and  Dental;  (H)  Aviation;  (J)  Ordnance;  (N)  Camp  and 
Welfare-  and  (P)  Const:  action  and  Public  Works. 

(d)  DOD  Instruction  4140.24  specifies  the  stratification  of  two  categories  of 
war  reserves,  pre -positioned  war  reserves  and  other  acquisition  war  reserves.  Under  the  sec¬ 
ond  category,  the  Navy  includes  war  reserves  for: 

1.  Mobile  construction  battalions,  Active  and  Reserve 

2.  Selected  Reserve  ships,  categories  A  and  B 

3.  Selected  Reserve  aircraft,  category  B. 

Category  A  units  are  Naval  Reserve  training  ships  in  a  high  degree  of  readiness  for  joining  the 
fleet  on  short  rotice.  Category  B  units  are  inactive  ships  and  aircraft  in  the  first  priority  of 
those  to  be  activated.  In  the  case  of  ships,  the  majority  of  items  are  repair  parts,  replacement 
assemblies,  and  nondeteriorative  allowance  list  items  that  have  been  removed  from  category  B 
Reserve  ships.  Also  included  in  the  Navy's  other  acquisition  war  reserve  requirements  (OAWRR) 
are  the  reserve  stocks  that  womd  be  required  over  and  above  those  in  Special  Projects  to  pro¬ 
vide  D-to-P  assets  for  the  Active  Fleet  and  the  above  Selected  Reserve  units  after  activation. 
Because  of  the  lower  priority,  there  has  been  no  budgeting  for  new  acquisitions  of  OAWRR  items. 

(3)  Application  of  War  Reserve  Materiel.  Governing  policy  requires  tliat  the  equip¬ 
ment  and/or  materiel  in  the  CN"0  Special  Projects,  including  the  ABFCs,  be  released  by  the  di¬ 
rection  of  CNO.  When  an  ABFC  is  ordered  by  a  fleet  commander,  certain  materials  must  be 
drawn  from  stock  or  acquired  from  transfer  or  purchase,  since  only  a  portion  of  materiel  is 
stockpiled.  ABFC  personnel  requirements  are  not  in  being  and  must  be  filled  by  drawdowns 
from  units,  stations,  recruitment,  and/or  recall  of  Reserves. 

(4)  Reporting  Procedures.  Currently,  Navy  commands  with  responsibilities  for  war 
reserve  planning,  procurement  or  stock  retention  provide  inputs  to  two  basic  war  reserve  status 
reports  that  are  submitted  semiannually  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Material  (CNM),  CNO,  and  the 
fleet  commanders.  The  final  development  phase  of  one  of  these  reports,  the  "Pre-Positioned 
War  Reserve  Interrogation  and  Readiness  System,"  which  covers  the  CNO  Special  Projects  less 
the  ABFCs,  is  scheduled  in  the  current  year.  The  January  1970  issue  of  the  other  report  that 
covers  the  ABFCs  provides  information  on  the  location,  major  material  deficiencies,  total  dollar 
values,  value  of  deficiencies,  and  operational  readiness  of  each  of  the  ABFCs. 

(5)  Summary.  Navy  war  reserve  planning  and  actions  are  governed  by  and  respon¬ 
sive  to  CNO  logistic  support  policy,  which  requires  the  continuing  maintenance  in  peacetime  of 
balanced  fleet  readiness  that  will  ensure  capabilities  for  rapid  fleet  deployment,  combat  effec¬ 
tiveness,  and  endurance  in  emergencies  or  wartime.  War  reserve  planning  and  actions  are 
grouped  by  special  projects  but  are  not  constituted  as  a  separate  program  within  the  Navy.  They 
are  an  integral  part  of  day-to-day  force  level  and  logistics  planning,  programming,  and  supply 
actions  involved  in  such  things  as  ship  and  aircraft  acquisitions  and  maintenance  and  fleet  supply 
support.  The  Release  of  stocks  is  controlled  by  CNO. 

c.  Marine  Corps 

(1)  General  The  concept  under  which  Marine  Corps  war  reserves  are  justified  and 
organized  is  that  of  a  force  in  being,  sublet  to  deployment  in  any  contingency  to  anv  location. 
Accordingly,  the  reserves  are  not  tied  to  or  predicated  on  support  ol  any  specified  operations  or 
contingency  plan(s).  This  concept  is  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  Defesse,  and  the  FY  70  Lo¬ 
gistics  Guidance  authorizes  the  Marine  Corps  to  procure  and  maintain  a  6-month  supply  of  all 
stocks  for  four  Marine  divisions  and  air  wings,  plus  additional  stocks  to  permit  two  divisions 
and  wings  to  fight  indefinitely  in  a  counterinsurgency  environment  without  drawing  down  the  as¬ 
sets  of  the  other  divisions  or  the  Army. 
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(2)  War  Reserve  Categories.  War  reserves  are  broken  into  two  separate  categories: 

(a)  Reserves  to  support  aircraft  and  aircraft  support  equipment.  (These  are 
funded  for  and  provided  by  the  Navy  in  essentially  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  system 
as  was  described  for  Navy  war  reserves.) 

(b)  Reserves  for  the  ground  element  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Marine 
Corps  common  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  Air  Wing.  The  Marine  Corps  reserve  program 
as  discussed  here  applies  only  to  this  category  of  war  reserves.  Basically,  two  classes  of  war 
reserves  have  been  established  in  the  Marine  Corps:  project  stocks  and  general  mobilization 
reserves. 


1.  -Project  stocks  are  divided  into  three  groups  and  given  the  same  code 
names  as  CNO  Special  Projects.  Project  stocks  used  to  support  the  forces  assigned  to  FMF 
Atlantic  are  called  "Cloud";  FMF  Pacific,  "Storm";  4th  Marine  Expeditionary  Force,  "Hail." 
Each  of  the  project  stock  groups  is  further  broken  down  into  30 -day  increments  of  combat  sup¬ 
port  called  blocks.  These  increments  are  identified  as  mount -out,  mount -out  augmentation,  and 
automatic  resupply  blocks.  The  mount-out  block  is  computed,  bought  out  of  stock,  and  held  by 
the  combat  unit  (normally  at  battalion  level).  This  block  goes  wherever  and  whenever  the  unit 
goes.  The  mount -out  augmentation  block  is  a  second  30 -day  block  of  combat  support  that  is 
bought  out  of  the  stores  system  and  pre -positioned  with  the  service  support  unit  responsible  for 
support  of  the  combat  unit  for  whom  the  block  is  tailored.  The  automatic  resupply  block  is  re¬ 
tained  as  protected  stock  within  the  Marine  Corps  depot  stocks  or  is  identified  as  time-phased 
requirements  to  the  Navy  or  DSA.  These  automatic  resupply  blocks  are  covered  by  computer 
programs  that  permit  their  packaging  and  shipment  in  30-day  increments  to  fit  any  possible 
combination  of  Marin  Corps  units  without  the  necessity  for  the  submission  of  unit  requisitions. 

2.  The  general  mobilization  reserves  of  the  Marine  Corps  consist  of 
those  principal  items  and  those  support  items  needed  to  expand  tne  training  base  upon  mobiliza¬ 
tion.  The  mobilization  reserves  consist  either  of  supplies  on  hand  or  earmarked  requisitions  to 
DSA  for  DSA -managed  items  and  specifically  stated  requirements  ior  Navy -furnished  materiel, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  general  mobilization  reserves  of  the  Marine  Corps  are  a  comparatively  small 
and  insignificant  part  of  the  Marine  Corps  war  reserves. 

(3)  Responsibilities.  Marine  Corps  Orders  04400. 39B  and  P4400.80  set  forth  the 
responsibilities  of  the  levels  of  command  within  the  Marine  Corps  as  they  pertain  to  war  re¬ 
serves.  These  responsibilities  are  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps— Has  overall  responsibility  for  support 
of  all  Marine  units  plus  specific  responsibility  for  providing  overall  policy,  requirements,  and 
guidance  on  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps -controlled  war  reserve  materiel  to  the  Inventory  Con¬ 
trol  Point  (ICP).  Computes  and  procures  principal  items. 

(b)  Commanding  Generals,  Fleet  Marine  Forces -Provide  to  the  ICP  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  inclusion  of  new  items  in  PWR;  provide  updating  information  for  the  factor 
deck  program;  establish  readiness  time  frames  for  mater iei  to  support  their  forces;  and  recom¬ 
mend  release  of  war  reserve  materiel. 

(c)  Director,  Marine  Corps  Reserve— Ensures  computation  of  requirements 
and  plans  for  withdrawal  of  4th  MEF  PWR. 

(d)  CG.  Marine  Corps  Supply  Activity,  Phi'adclphia  (ICP)— Computes  second¬ 
ary  items  and  stores  as  protected  assets  all  Marine  Corps-held  war  reserves  not  bought  out  of 
the  stores  system.  Computes  and  maintains  factor  decks  for  computation  of  war  reserve  re¬ 
quirements 


(e)  FMF  Units— Compute,  budget,  buy,  and  maintain  mount -out  or  mount -out 
augmentation  stocks  as  required. 
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(4)  Maintenance  of  War  Reserves.  The  responsibility  for  maintenance  and  rotation 
of  war  reserve  assets  in  the  Marine  Corps  falls  upon  the  holder.  Since  almost  all  items  that  re¬ 
quire  maintenance  are  held  in  the  remote  storage  activities  (depots),  there  is  little  or  no  prob¬ 
lem  involved. 

(5)  Application  of  War-  Reserves.  War  reserve  assets  of  the  Marine  Corps  may  not 
be  used  without  release  by  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  (CMC). 

(6)  Reporting  of  Assets.  At  present  a  dual  capability  exists  within  the  Marine  Corps 
computer  programs  to  identify  and  print  out  the  status  of  all  war  reserve  stocks  that  have  not 
been  purchased  from  the  stock  fund.  The  basic  stratification  procedure,  which  is  performed 
semiannually,  provides  a  war  reserve  report  on  all  items  in  the  stores  system.  The  computer 
is  programmed  so  that  an  inquiry  concerning  an  individual  federal  stock  number  (FSN)  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  printout  of  the  entire  status  including  the  war  reserve  position  of  that  item.  The 
Marine  Corps  is  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  system  that  concerns  itself  with  the  visibility 

of  the  mount -out  and  mount-out  augmentation  assets  at  the  using  unit  level,  in  lieu  of  a  large, 
expensive,  and  cumbersome  total  reporting  system  to  manage  this  portion  of  their  war  reserves 
on  an  exceptional  basis.  The  CMC  has  directed  his  FMF  commanders  to  prescribe  minimum 
requirements  for  such  stocks.  Once  those  minimum  requirements  are  established,  the  Marine 
Automated  Readiness  Evaluation  System/Force  Status  Report,  will  report  when  mount -out  or 
mount-out  augmentation  does  not  meet  minimum  established  requirements. 

(7)  Summary.  The  Marine  Corps  war  reserves  are  an  integral  part  of  the  overall 
logistics  system/  THey  consist  of  the  project  stocks  established  for  the  forces  assigned  to  the 
FMFs  and  general  mobilization  reserves  available  to  expand  the  training  base  in  the  event  of  a 
mobilization.  The  project  stocks  are  all  in  the  pre-positioned  war  reserve  category. 

d.  Air  Force 

(1)  General.  The  Air  Force  uses  the  term  war  readiness  materiel  (WRM)  to  iden¬ 
tify  that  materiel  required  in  addition  to  peacetime  assets  to  support  forces,  missions,  and  ac¬ 
tivities  that  have  been  approved  in  the  USAF  War  and  Mobilization  Plan  (WMP).  Policies  and 
responsibilities  for  the  authorization,  stockage  objectives,  location,  distribution,  accounting, 
preservation,  and  management  of  WRM  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  Air  Force  Regulation  67-44, 
"Management  of  War  Readiness  Materiel  (WRM)."  These  policies  and  responsibilities  apply  to 
all  Air  Force  activities  (including  the  Air  Force  Reserves  and  the  Air  National  Guard)  and  im¬ 
plement  DOD  Instructions.  A  buy  and  budget  guidance  and  policy  letter  is  developed  annually  by 
HQ  USAF  from  Off  ee  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  and  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  (OSAF)  guidelines  and  distributed  to  all  major  levels  of  command  for  compliance.  Those 
directives,  coupled  with  the  logistic  requirements  to  support  the  Air  Force  concept  of  operations 
and  plans,  provide  the  framework  for  the  Air  Force  WRM  program.  The  objective  of  the  Air 
Force  WRM  program  is  to  authorize,  acquire  on  time,  pre-position  and/or  prestock,  and  main¬ 
tain  in  a  serviceable  condition  ready  for  use  all  WRM  needed  to  support  the  activities  in  the 
USAF  WMP.  The  materiel  must  be  readily  accessible  to  the  using  unit  either  by  being  located 
at  the  base  of  planned  use  or  by  being  quickly  available  by  the  most  rapid  mode  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  To  achieve  this  objective  each  activity  responsible  for  WRM  prestocking  and/or  pre¬ 
positioning  must  ensure  that  WRM  will  be  pre-positioned  for  each  coded  line  item  and  ensure 
that  all  WRM  requirements  are  included  in  budget  estimates  and  financial  plans.  The  WRM  will 
be  programmed  and  acquired  as  stated  in  the  annual  HQ  USAF  buy /budget  policy  letter.  Fach 
activity  is  to  assure  that  all  WRM  authorizations  are  maintained  current  by  properly  reflecting 
changes  to  the  appropriate  authorization  document;  to  apply  the  necessary  management,  man¬ 
power,  facilities,  and  funds  to  maintain  WRM  ready  for  use;  and  to  minimize  the  need  for  WRM 
by  relying  as  much  as  possible  on  materiel  and  facilities  that  support  peacetime  operations. 

(2)  Primary  Examples  of  War  Readiness  Materiel  Within  the  Air  Force 

ta)  Air  Transportable  Housekeeping  Set— A  selected  package  of  air  transport¬ 
able  equipment  and  supplies  used  to  support  deploying  units  at  bases  not  possessing  adequate  lo¬ 
gistic  support  capability.  Typical  of  this  category  is  the  Harvest  Eagle  package,  which  consists 
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of  four  sets  of  equipment,  each  capable  of  supporting  1100  men  under  a  bare-base  concept  with 
electricity,  dining  facilities,  shower  facilities,  and  billeting  in  overseas  theaters  and  CONUS.  It 
can  be  rapidly  deployed  to  the  area  of  need. 

(b)  Horn.  eeping  Sets— Selected  items  of  housekeeping  and  administrative 
equipment  ana  supplies,  exclusive  of  subsistence,  pre -positioned  at  designated  locations  for 
support  of  planned  wartime  or  contingency  operations.  Housekeeping  sets  either  supplement 
materiel  assets  at  existing  operating  bases  or  provided  a  source  of  assets  at  standby  bases. 

(c)  Station  Set— Selected  items  of  mission  support  equipment  pre -positioned  at 
designated  locations  for  support  of  planned  wartime  or  contingency  operations.  Station  sets  will 
either  supplement  materiel  assets  located  at  existing  operating  bases  or  provide  a  source  of  as¬ 
sets  at  standby  bases. 

(d)  War  Consumables— Expendable  items  directly  related,  and  necessary  to  a 
weapon  and  weapon  support  system  or  combat  and  combat  support  activity,  for  which  the  expendi¬ 
ture  factors  or  quantities  are  indicated  in  the  USAF  WMP.  Examples  of  the  items  are  auxiliary 
fuel  tanks,  pylons,  POL  (excluding  packaged  petroleum  products),  chaff,  aircraft  guns  and  gun 
barrels,  ammunition,  bombs,  rockets,  air-to-ground  and  air-to-air  missiles,  in-flight  food 
packets,  dropsondes  and  related  flight  expendables,  racks,  adapters,  launchers,  and  film. 

(e)  War  Readiness  Spares  Kit— An  air  transportable  package  of  spares  and  re¬ 
pair  parts  and  related  maintenance  supplies  (remove  and  replace  maintenance  concept)  required 
to  sustain  planned  wartime  or  contingency  operations  of  a  weapon  system  for  a  specified  period 
of  time  pending  resupply.  War  Readiness  Spares  Kits  (WRSKs)  will  support  aircraft,  vehicles, 
and  other  equipment  as  appropriate.  WRSKs  are  normally  pre-positioned  with  the  using  unit. 

(f)  Base-Level  Self-Sufficiency  Spares— Spares  and  repair  parts  intended  for 
use  as  base  support  for  units  that  plan  to  operate  in  place  during  wartime,  utilizing  the  remove- 
repair -and -replace  maintenance  concept. 

(g)  Special  Packages  of  Equipment— Upon  approval  of  HQ  USAF,  special  WRM 
^packages  of  equipment  and  supplies  may  be  established  and  prestocked  at.  strategic  locations, 
both  in  CONUS  and  overseas,  for  use  during  a  period  of  increased  tension  to  facilitate  contin¬ 
gency  operations  from  bare  bases  and  to  provide  a  capability  for  the  development  of  sustained 
bases  from  bare  bases.  The  contents  of  a  special  package  of  equipment  will  be  developed  by  the 
using  command  in  coordination  with  Air  Force  Logistics  Command  (AFLC)  and  identified  by 
specific  item. 

(3)  Maintenance  of  WRM.  All  WRM  is  to  be  maintained  in  a  serviceable  condition  at 
all  times.  The  air  base  or  storing  activity  WRM  project  officer  will  report  to  the  proper  main¬ 
tenance  activity  all  WRM  items  (including  those  in  place  or  in  storage)  requiring  periodic  in¬ 
spections  and/or  technical  order  compliance  (TOC)  to  ensure  the  establishment  of  a  mainte¬ 
nance  schedule.  The  maintenance  of  WRM  and  the  configuration  management  of  items  is  a  daily 
function.  Maintenance  must  respond  to  the  workload  to  ensure  that  WRM  is  always  maintained 
serviceable  and  compatible  with  the  equipment  with  which  it  will  be  used.  Therefore,  a  high 
priority  will  be  assigned  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  all  WRM  assets.  All  activities  having 
WRM  support  responsibilities  must  establish  positive  procedures  and  working  priorities  to  en¬ 
sure  compliance, 

(4)  Application  of  War  Readiness  Materiel 

(a)  WRM  is  to  be  used  to  support  the  implementation  of  approved  USAF  or 
Command  War  Plans,  as  appropriate. 

(b)  WRM  equipment  is  to  be  used,  as  necessary,  to  ensure  its  serviceability 
and  to  minimize  the  need  to  replace  similar  peacetime  items. 
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(c)  WRM  may  be  used  to  support  peacetime  emergencies,  such  as  relief  in 
disaster;  to  support  contingency  operations;  to  relieve  not  operational  ready-supply  conditions, 
to  conduct  operational  readiness  tests;  or  to  support  other  vital  emergency  operations  not  antic¬ 
ipated  or  specified  in  approved  USAF  War  Plans.  In  such  instances  the  using  activity  or  storing 
command  will  take  immediate  priority  action  to  replenish  used  items  to  preclude  degradation  of 
wartime  capability. 

(d)  In  the  event  of  contingency,  WRSKs  will  be  reconstituted  as  soon  as  feasi¬ 
ble  upon  cessation  of  hostilities.  However,  units  engaged  in  a  contingency  and  subject  to  planned 
redeployment  in  support  of  another  contingency  that  may  occur  diming  the  same  period  will 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  WRSKs  to  ensure  the  units'  capability  to  redeploy.  Any  use  or 
movement  of  WRM  that  degrades  mission  capability  must  be  coordinated  in  advance  with  the 
using  command. 

(5)  Reporting  Procedures.  With  the  exception  of  one  portion  of  war  consumable  as¬ 
sets  possessed  by  AFLC  the  status  of  all  war  readiness  reserve  packages  are  reported  monthly 
through  command  channels  to  AFLC  and  HQ  USAF.  The  status  report  contains  a  percentage 
status  of  the  package  and  only  identifies  shortages  in  detail  when  the  package  contains  major  de¬ 
ficiencies  or  is  not  combat  ready.  The  status  report  uses  a  rating  system  that  is  a  function  of 
both  the  percentage  of  completion  of  the  package  and  the  judgment  of  the  reporting  command. 
Therefore,  a  package  with  a  high  percentage  of  fill  could  still  be  nonoperational  if  key  items  are 
missing.  The  report  on  shortages  includes  the  nomenclature,  FSN,  requisition  number,  and  depot 
action. 


(6)  Summary 


(a)  The  Air  Force  has  a  well  designed  and  documented  system  for  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  WRM  assets  and  their  status.  At  any  level  of  command  there  is  always  a  WRM  or¬ 
ganizational  element  of  commissioned  and  noncommissioned  officers  who  are  knowledgeable  of 
the  command  posture  to  the  extent  necessary  to  support  operational  requirements. 

(b)  Active  and  Reserve  forces  of  the  Air  Force  are  equipped  and  supported  to 
the  same  degree,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  force -in -being  concept.  Because  of  this  concept, 
war  reserves  are  tailored  to  support  clearly  identifiable  concepts  of  operations  for  specific 
units  that  are  in  being  and  operationally  ready. 

(c)  Conceptually,  there  have  been  no  changes  in  the  Air  Force  WRM  program 
since  1965;  however,  a  change  in  status  reporting  was  implemented  in  1966  to  include  all  pack¬ 
ages  of  WRM.  Before  1966,  only  war  consumables  were  reported  and  the  support  packages  were 
assumed  to  be  in  being.  Current  reporting  gives  each  command  level  a  comprehensive  status  of 
WRM  within  its  area  of  responsibility. 

e.  Defense  Supply  Agency 


(1)  General.  DSA  is  not  directly  comparable  in  concept,  function,  or  organization  to 
the  military  services.  The  agency’s  function  is  to  render  common-item  supply  support  to  the 
military  services.  It  receives  its  basic  direction  from  DOD  Instructions  and  Logistics  Guidance. 

(2)  War  Reserve  Categories.  DSA  is  concerned  with  war  reserves  only  in  the  area 
of  general  mobilization  stocks  of  DSA- managed  items. 

(3)  Responsibilities 

(a)  Obtain  forecasts  from  the  military  services  of  mobilization  materiel  re¬ 
quirements  and  review  for  conformance  to  DOD  criteria. 

(b)  Compute  mobilization  materiel  requirements  when  and  in  the  manner 
agreed  upon  between  DSA  and  the  supported  Service. 
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(c)  Compute,  budget,  procure,  and  store  general  mobilization  stocks. 

(d)  Provide  planning  information  to  the  Services  on  supply  capabilities. 

(4)  Maintenance  of  War  Reserves.  DSA  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and  ro¬ 
tation  of  stocks  held  for  general  mobilization. 

(5)  Application  of  War  Reserves.  DSA  issues  war  reserves  to  requesting  Services 
in  accordance  with  Military  Standard  Requisitioning  and  Issue  Procedures  (MILSTRIP)  and  the 
Uniform  Materiel  Movement  and  Issue  Priority  System  (UMMIPS). 

(6)  Reporting  of  Assets.  DSA  reports  to  the  Services  semiannually,  showing  availa¬ 
bility  compared  to  the  individual  Service  and  total  general  mobilization  reserve  materiel  objec¬ 
tives. 

(7)  Summary.  DSA  computes,  evaluates,  budgets,  procures,  stocks,  and  reports  to 
the  Services  asset  position  on  general  mobilization  stocks  of  common  items  of  supply  that  it 
manages. 

6.  PROGRAM  GUIDANCE  ANALYSIS 


a.  General 


(1)  OSD  has  published  DOD  Instructions  on  management  of  mobilization  reserves, 
but  these  are  basically  addressed  to  the  mechanics  of  accounting  as  opposed  to  the  concepts  on 
which  reserves  are  established.  Accordingly,  the  document  to  which  the  Services  have  histori¬ 
cally  looked  for  guidance  has  been  the  Logistics  Guidance,  in  whatever  form  it  has  been  pub- 
lisned.  Logistics  Guidance  for  war  reserves  has  been  reviewed  for  FY  63  through  FY  71.  The 
format  has  changed  through  the  years,  and  the  content  has  become  more  specific  as  to  force 
levels  of  aotivir/  and  specific  application  to  SE  Asia  and  other  arc  is  of  the  world.  The  FY  63 
Guidance  established  the  baseline  objective  for  support  of  general  purpose  forces  at  a  level  of 
effort  not  related  to  any  specific  war  plan  or  strategic  situation.  The  intent  was  to  achieve  a 
platform  of  capability  with  sufficient  flexibility  to  permit  selection  from  a  wide  variety  of  alter¬ 
nate  courses  of  action.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide  the  necessary  coordinated  basis  for  planning 
procurement  programs  and  preparing  DOD  budgets.  Through  the  intervening  years  its  purpose 
was  never  clearly  stated,  but  in  several  instances  it  indicated  that  it  was  an  authorization  docu¬ 
ment.  The  FY  70  Guidance  again  clearly  states  that  its  purpose  is  to  establish  procurement  ob¬ 
jectives  for  the  materiel  support  of  the  approved  forces.  As  of  October  1969  the  Planning,  Pro¬ 
gramming,  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS)  of  DOD  has  been  changed  to  reincorporate  the 
recommendations  of  ‘he  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  to  ensure  dialogue  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  force  development. 

(2)  A  major  deficiency  in  the  Logistics  Guidance  for  war  reserves  has  been  hie  fail¬ 
ure  to  clearly  address  those  reserves  that  are  necessitated  by  operation  plans  and  are  not  a 
part  of  the  normal  equipage  of  the  approved  force  structure.  Thus,  the  Services,  particularly 
the  Arm] .  have  found  themselves  attempting  to  unilaterally  determine  and  justify  requirements 
for  such  reserves.  The  newly  adopted  system  provides  an  outstanding  opportunity  to  correct 
this  deficiency. 

(3)  The  application  of  Logistics  Guidance  to  the  war  reserve  programs  of  the  Serv¬ 
ices  is  covered  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

b.  Army 


(1)  The  Logistics  Guidance  is  used  to  develop  the  annual  fiscal  year  budget  and  the 
5 -year  financial  program.  The  Guidance  applies  to  all  items  of  equipment  unless  specifically 
excepted.  The  Army  participates  in  the  development  of  Logistics  Guidance  and  offers  proposals 
to  OSD.  The  Logistics  Guidance  permits  budgeting  for  the  Army  mobilization  reserve,  'out  does 
not  ensure  that  funds  will  be  approved.  In  the  past,  only  token  amounts  have  been  approved.  The 
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problem  has  not  been  with  the  Logistics  Guidance;  the  problem  has  been  to  establish  credible 
requirements  to  the  satisfaction  of  OSD  and  Congress  so  that  the  mobilization  reserve  require¬ 
ment  would  be  funded.  One  action  that  would  materially  assist  in  such  justification  would  be  to 
clearly  distinguish  between  those  reserves  that  are  for  continuing  logistic  support  of  approved 
forces  and  those  reserves  that  are  required  by  operations  plans  and  are  over  and  above  what  is 
provided  by  the  approved  force  structure. 

(2)  The  Army  uses  two  documents  to  implement  Logistics  Guidance.  The  current 
instructions  for  principal  items  are  contained  in  "Policy  and  Guidance  for  Preparation  of  Part  1 
of  the  Army  Materiel  Plan,"  dated  15  May  1969.  The  current  instructions  for  secondary  items 
are  contained  in  "Materiel  Policy  and  Guidance,  Secondary  Items,  FY  70,"  dated  November  i368. 
Based  on  these  documents,  the  Army  NICPs  compute  the  mobilization  reserve  requirements  and 
submit  the  requirements  to  AMC.  AMC,  in  conjunction  with  DCSLOG,  reviews  the  NICP's  budget 
request  to  ensure  compliance  with  Logistics  Guidance.  After  DA  approval,  the  budget  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  DOD. 

c.  Navy.  Logistics  Guidance  sets  forth  the  fundamental  policies  that  govern  Navy  plan¬ 
ning,  programming,  and  budgeting  to  acquire  resources  to  support  the  approved  forces  at  speci¬ 
fied  levels  during  peacetime  and  for  acquiring  logistic  capabilities  to  support  combat  in  war¬ 
time.  The  Guidance  strongly  influences  the  acquisition  of  Navy  war  reserve  resources  and  Navy 
readiness  capability  to  provide  both  short-range  and  sustaining  combat  logistic  support  to  the 
operating  forces.  Navy  war  reserve  policy  objectives  in  support  of  the  Guidance  are  to  support 
the  materiel  policy  and  strategic  concepts  reflected  in  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  DOD  contingency 
planning  and  the  operation  plans  of  the  commanders  of  unified  commands  and  component  com¬ 
manders,  who  establish  time -phased  combat  logistic  support  requirements.  An  analysis  of  the 
Guidance,  Navy  Planning  and  Programming  documents,  and  procedures  used  to  implement  the 
Guidance  showed  that  the  Guidance  is  sufficient  in  detail  to  permit  the  Navy  adequate  latitude 
and  flexibility  for  its  interpretation  and  to  compute  war  reserve  requirements.  Analysis  also 
disclosed  difficulties  stemming  from  efforts  to  relate  budget  requests  for  the  requirements 
computed  in  accordance  with  the  levels  authorized  by  the  Guidance  to  specific  operation  plans  of 
the  commanders  of  unified  commands  and  component  commanders.  This  analysis  was  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  in  the  case  of  war  reserve  planning  for  inactive  ships  and  craft  and  for  ABFCs. 

As  related  in  Volume  II  and  other  monographs,  activation  of  such  ships  anc!  craft  and  the  use  of 
ABFCs  were  keys  to  the  fulfillment  of  unplanned  Navy  logistic  responsibilities  in  Vietnam. 
Analysis  of  these  areas  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  contingency  planning  system  confirmed  the 
existence  of  this  problem  and  its  root.  An  analysis  of  the  formal  Navy  Planning  and  Program¬ 
ming  System  to  ascertain  if  procedural  complexities  contribute  to  the  problem  of  relating  war 
reserve  requirements  to  operations  plans  resulted  in  the  following  determinations: 

(1)  The  system  is  structured  to  provide  for  the  development  and  introduction  of 
Navy  strategic  concepts  and  war  reserve  procurement  objectives  into  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff/ 
DOD  and  Navy  Programming  plan  and  for  their  translation  into  budget  submission  to  report 
Logistics  Guidance.  Minor  modifications  should  be  made  to  the  system  to  align  Navy  war  re¬ 
serve  program  planning  with  the  changes  in  operations  plan  concepts  and  appraisals  now  being 
developed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  proposed  Joint  Operational  Planning  System  (JOPS). 
This  should  serve  to  relate  certain  war  reserve  requirements  computations  to  the  direct  sup¬ 
port  of  specifically  designated  operations  plans. 

(2)  The  Navy  disseminates  policy  and  guidance  for  the  annual  updating  of  its  war 
reserve  readiness  capability  in  the  Navy  Program  Objectives  document,  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy;  the  NSP,  approved  by  the  CNO;  and  supporting  Logistic  Support  Plans  and  Lo¬ 
gistic  Capabilities  Plans,  prepared  by  certain  Navy  siiore  and  fleet  commands. 

d.  Marine  Corps 


(1)  The  Marine  Corps  is  addressed  separately  in  Logistics  Guidance.  The  Guidance 
is  generally  adequate  and,  if  it  were  budget -approved  upon  issuance,  weald  provide  adequate 
Marine  Corps -peculiar  support  for  planned  and/^r  assigned  tasks.  The  Marine  Corps  must  rely 
on  omer  Services  lor  port,  lines  oi  communication  (LCC),  and  base  development. 
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(2)  The  G-4  of  the  Marine  Corps  interprets  the  Logistics  Guidance  and  determines 
quantities  and  types  of  major  items  and  certain  special  items,  such  as  HAWK  missile  support, 
to  be  procured  in  furtherance  thereof.  After  the  determination  of  major  item  structure,  the 
Supply  Department  of  the  Marine  Corps  makes  the  basic  determinations  of  policy  for  secondary 
items  and  the  ICP  computes  the  requirements.  These  requirements  for  major  and  secondary 
items  are  then  priced  out  and  become  the  basis  for  the  budget  request  submitted  in  furtherance 
of  any  given  fiscal  year's  Logistics  Guidance.  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps,  has  published  two 
basic  directives  that  govern  the  computation,  acquisition,  and  essential  management  of  war  re¬ 
serves.  They  are  Marine  Corps  Order  P4400.30,  "War  Reserve  Manual,"  and  Marine  Corps 
Order  4400. 39B,  "Cloud,  Storm,  Hail:  Logistic  Policy  for." 

e.  Air  Force 

(1)  In  general  the  Logistics  Guidance  has  been  adequate  to  permit  the  Air  Force  to 
budget  for  and  establish  its  WRM  program.  The  Air  Force  views  the  Logistics  Guidance  au¬ 
thorization  as  an  upper  limit  and  not  as  an  acquisition  objective.  An  example  is  pipeline  time. 

No  WRM  support  for  pipeline  is  authorized  within  the  Air  Force,  except  in  SE  Asia  and  Europe. 

(2)  Annually,  upon  receipt  ci  the  Logistics  Guidance,  the  Air  Force  publishes  a 
comprehensive  letter  that  provides  the  WRM  and  related  wartime  logistic  support  guidance  and 
policies  for  the  development  of  the  current -year  buy  and  the  following -year  budget.  This  letter 
is  distributed  to  all  headquarters  staff  agencies  and  major  command  echelons.  It  charges  each 
with  the  responsibilities  for  careful  review  of  applicable  policies,  the  proper  dissemination  to 
all  concerned,  and  assurance  of  compliance.  The  instructions  are  very  clear  and  treat  all 
aspects  of  WRM,  thus  providing  a  positive  policy  framework  for  Air  Force  materiel  managers. 
The  Air  Force  has  no  support  requirements  for  the  other  Services  that  require  peculiar  WRM. 
The  execution  of  certain  contingency  plans  calls  for  the  Air  Force  to  be  supported  by  other 
Services,  such  as  Army  construction  in  Vietnam,  but  currently  no  system  ensures  that  the  ma¬ 
teriel  is  available  to  provide  such  support. 

f.  Defense  Supply  Agency.  DSA  was  mentioned  in  specific  terms  in  the  Logistics  Guid¬ 
ance  during  the  Vietnam  era.  The  Logistics  Guidance  was  used  as  basic  guidance  for  such  re¬ 
quirements  as  post -D-day  safety  levels  and  the  mobilization  planning  period,  e.g.,  D+6  months, 
D-to-P  concept.  The  guidance  is  quite  broad  in  nature  and  generally  permits  the  agency  to  work 
out  its  own  systems  subject  to  agreement  of  supported  Services  on  areas  of  interface.  Notable 
in  this  guidance  is  the  provision  that  directs  issuance  of  war  reserve  assets  in  accordance  with 
MILSTRIP  and  UMMIP  systems  with  reference  to  the  Joint  Allocation  Board  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  only  in  the  event  of  priority  conflicts  between  requisitions.  Also  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  requirement  to  protect  any  assets.  DSA  Headquarters  annually  requests  general 
mobilization  requirements  from  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps.  The  .Ur  Force  selects  and  com¬ 
putes  mobilization  requirements  for  subsistence  and  medical  items.  For  other  commodities  the 
Air  Force  provides  selection  criteria  and  requirements  computation  formula.  The  Navy  selects 
and  computes  mobilization  requirements  for  subsistence,  medical,  clothing,  and  textile  items. 

For  other  commodities  the  Navy  also  provides  selection  criteria  and  formulas  to  DSA.  DSA 
disseminates  this  information  under  a  letter  of  instruction  to  the  Defense  Supply  Centers,  which 
in  turn  compute  or  recompute  the  total  agoncy  requirements. 

g.  Summary.  Logistics  Guidance  has  generally  recognized  the  need  for  establishing  war 
reserves  lor  the  approved  force  structure;  however,  it  has  been  deficient  in  the  identification 
and  support  of  war  reserves  for  special  theater  requirements. 

1.  WAR  RESERVE  TERMINOLOGY 

a.  General.  War  reserve  terminology  is  conflicting  and  confusing.  Paramount  to  uniform 
interpretation  and  implementation  of  a  war  reserve  program  and  a  war  reserve  system  is  che 
use  of  uniform,  commonly  understood  terms  throughout  DOD.  Standard  terms  that  have  standard 
definitions  need  to  be  used  for  directives  and  regulations.  JCS  Publication  1  serves  as  the  basis 
for  standardized  and  uniform  terminology  throughout  the  DOD,  but  the  characteristics  of  uniform 
terminology  are  not  always  achieved  in  JCS  Publication  1.  It  contains  at  least  28  terms  *hat  are 
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directed  to  some  form  of  mobilization  reserves  in  their  definitions.  The  Services  and  DSA  have 
each  originated  additional  terms  to  satisfy  their  own  procedural  complexities.  All  of  these  add 
up  to  a  considerable  number  of  not  so  readily  understood  war  reserve  terms  and  a  multitude  of 
different  terms  being  used  throughout  DOD. 

b.  Army.  The  Army  has  many  terms  that  have  been  used  over  the  years  to  describe 
items  selected  for  war  reserve.  Some  of  the  current  terms  are  combat  essential  items,  mis¬ 
sion  essential  items,  mobilization  items,  mobilization  reserve  stockage  list  items,  maintenance 
essential  items,  functional  items,  insurance -type  items,  and  mandatory  stockage  list  items.  All 
of  these  terms  have  a  different  meaning.  To  help  solve  the  terminology  problem,  the  Army 
Program  to  Improve  Management  of  Army  Reserves  (PRIMAR)  Project  6-2  recommended  the 
adoption  of  a  list  of  standard  terms  within  the  Army.  This  list  establishes  the  terms  and  spe¬ 
cifically  defines  them. 

c.  Navy.  Many  war  reserve  terms  currently  used  by  the  Navy  do  not  provide  a  basis  for 
common  uie~and  precise  understanding  among  logistic  planners,  materiel  managers,  fiscal  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  officials  at  command  levels.  The  use  of  the  terms  in  JCS  Publication  1,  which  is 
supposed  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  standardized  arid  uniform  terminology  throughout  DOD,  does 
not  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Navy.  For  example,  the  term  "mobilization,"  which  is  frequently 
used  as  a  prefix  in  titles  and  in  the  content  of  definitions,  conveys  misunderstandings  that  re¬ 
flect  on  the  validity  and  credibility  of  war  reserve  programs.  In  concept  it  denotes  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  and  a  massive  buildup  of  forces  and  resources  without  regard  to  the  needs  of 
the  civilian  economy. 

d.  Marine  Corps.  The  Marine  Corps  directives  dealing  with  war  reserves  suffer  from 
the  same  misuse  of  teiminology  that  affects  the  entire  war  reserve  program.  The  current  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  directives  use  confused  or  incorrect  terms  in  identifying  the  various  classes  of  war 
reserves.  This  is  doubtlessly  due  to  the  fact  that  JCS  Publication  1  and  the  various  DOD  direc  - 
tives  and  memorandums  are  equally  confusing  in  the  definition  and  use  of  terms. 

e.  Air  Force.  Terminology  within  the  Air  Force  is  standard  but  does  not  directly  relate 
to  an>  other  Service  or  DOD  terminology.  War  readiness  materiel  is  the  term  used  to  identify 
and  establish  priorities  for  all  war  reserve  assets  in  the  Air  Force.  Since  the  Air  Force  uses 
the  force-in -oeing  concept,  the  term  mobilization  is  seldom  used  or  required. 

f.  Defense  Supply  Agency 


(1)  The  terminology  utilized  by  DSA,  like  that  of  the  Services,  is  based  on  DOD  di¬ 
rectives,  instructions,  memorandums,  and  JCS  Publication  1.  Terminology  is  perhaps  more 
ernfusing  :n  DSA  than  in  the  Services  because  DSA  must  use  the  terms  of  all  the  Services  as 
well  as  those  of  DOD.  hi  this  connection,  the  agency  was  directed  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  man¬ 
agement  of  mobilization  reserves.  One  of  the  basic  findings  of  that  study  was  that  the  terminol¬ 
ogy  connected  with  war  recurves  was  so  confused  and  misunderstood  that  it  was  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  use  among  various  Service  agencies. 

(2)  The  DSA  "Report  of  Mobilization  Reserve  Materiel"  oi  February  1967.  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Installations  and  Logistics 
(OASD  (I&L)),  recommended  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  direct  the  Joint  Military  Terminology 
Group  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Materiel,  to  review  the  total  range  of  terms  in  use  within 
DOD  as  they  apply  to  mobilization  war  reserves  and  to  incorporate  the  resolutions  in  JCS  Publi¬ 
cation  1.  It  was  further  recommended  that  priority  attention  be  given  to  the  redefinition  of  the 
term  "mobilization."  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  OASD  (I&L),  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  each 
concurred  in  the  review,  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  stating:  "The  present  terms  are  neither 
understood  nor  uniformly  utilized  by  the  Services,  DSA  and  the  Unified  Specified  Commands.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  a  recent  DINS  (Directorate  of  Inspection  Services)  report  of  inspection 
of  the  Joint  Staff  makes  a  parallel  comment."  Actions  have  not  yet  been  taxen  to  implement  the 
recommendations  on  terminology. 
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g.  Summary.  The  analysis  showed  a  need  to  resolve  the  numerous  war  or  mobilization 
reserve  terms  in  use  throughout  DOD  and  to  redefine  and  restrict  the  use  of  the  term  "mobiliza¬ 
tion."  This  term  is  a  holdover  from  the  World  War  II  era  and  has  long  since  lost  its  original 
meaning.  The  approved  forces  are  now  much  larger  than  in  the  pre-World  War  II  era,  and  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  country  must  maintain  sufficient  forces -in -being  in  either  Active 
or  Reserve  status  to  provide  for  national  defense.  Accordingly,  the  concept  of  establishing  re¬ 
serves  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  purpose  of  outfitting  vast  numbers  of  conscripts  is  no 
longer  i^alid.  Further,  the  cost  of  providing  adequate  Reserves  to  support  the  Approved  Forces 
has  historically  proved  to  be  greater  than  the  Congress  has  been  willing  to  bear.  When  these 
costs  are  increased  or  confused  by  attempts  to  justify  mobilization  stocks  for  undetermined 
numbers  of  forces,  they  are  virtually  doomed  at  the  budget  table. 

8.  WAR  RESERVE  CATEGORIES.  The  preceding  paragraphs  indicate  that  concepts  of  war  re¬ 
serves  must  be  completely  restructured  to  conform  to  current  and  future  supportable  require¬ 
ments.  An  analysis  of  the  logistics  planning  of  the  Services  and  their  ability  to  obtain  war  re¬ 
serve  funds  showed  that  budget  justification  was  easier  for  essential  pre -positioned  requirements 
than  for  increased  levels  of  stock  within  the  supply  system.  In  addition,  no  empirical  evidence 
is  available  to  support  the  premise  of  many  individuals  within  the  Services  that  the  lack  of  war 
reserve  funding  seriously  affected  the  Service  support  capability  during  this  period  of  study. 
Poorly  organized  and  administered  supply  management  systems  would  be  the  more  probable  and 
supportable  cause.  To  eliminate  this  confusion,  it  is  necessary  to  identify  war  reserves  by  their 
true  functional  categories,  which  are  as  follows: 

a.  Force  Structure  War  Reserves— Those  materiel  reserves  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  far  the  support  of,  and  based  on  the  composition  of,  the  Approved  Forces  shown  in  the 
Five  Year  Defense  Program  (FYDP).  The  planning  processes  of  each  of  the  Se-  '  ices  and  DSA 
clearly  support  the  concept  of  the  Force  Structure  War  Reserves,  as  these  are  the  items  such  as 
ammunition,  POL,  equipment,  and  spare  parts  necessary  to  support  the  troop,  armor,  ship,  and 
aircraft  activity  of  the  Approved  Forces. 

b.  Special  Contingency  War  Reserves— Those  materiel  reserves  that  are  authorized,  pro¬ 
cured,  and  maintained  to  support  unique  requirements  identified  by  logistic  appraisal  of  specific 
operations  plans  and  that  are  not  contained  in  or  justified  by  the  composition  of  the  Approved 
Force  structure.  These  war  reserves  constitute  those  special  war  reserve  projects  necessary  to 
support  special  contingency  requirements.  They  are  not  clearly  defined  in  DOD  Directives  or  in 
JCS  Publication  1;  however,  they  are  provided  for  in  general  terms  in  the  Logistics  Guidance. 

c.  Economic  Retention  War  Reserves— Those  assets  of  on-hand  war  reserve  materiel  that 
are  excess  to  levels  approved  for  procurement  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  that  can  be  eco¬ 
nomically  held  against  some  plausible  future  requirement.  This  category  should  not  be  a  catch¬ 
all  for  excesses  but  should  directly  relate  to  or  stem  from  war  reserve  assets,  such  as  the  on- 
hand  "iron  bomb"  excesses  of  the  Air  Force  on  1  January  1965. 

d.  Subcategorizations.  It  is  believed  that  the  above  categories  can  be  utilized  to  replace 
all  of  the  many  terms  currently  in  use.  The  new  terms  would  greatly  enhance  the  coherency, 
stability,  and  acceptance  of  the  overall  war  reserve  program  at  every  level.  Further,  to  pro¬ 
mote  understanding  and  simplicity  of  management,  the  first  tier  of  subcategorization  within 
these  categories  should  be  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  Force  Structure  War  Reserves 

(a)  Force  Structure  War  Reserve  Requirement— The  quantity  of  an  item,  in 
addition  to  the  peacetime  force  materiel  requirement,  necessary  to  support  the  Approved  Forces 
in  combat  until  resupply  can  be  effected  from  production. 

(b)  Force  Structure  War  Reserve  Acquisition  Objective— That  portion  of  a 
Force  Structure  War  Reserve  Requirement  that  is  intended  to  be  obtained  within  a  finite  time 
period. 
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(c)  Force  Structure  War  Reserves  Acquisition  Program  for  Force  Structure 
War  Reserves— An  individual  Service  plan  of  action  for  the  phased  acquisition  of  Force  Struc¬ 
ture  War  Reserves  included  in  the  DOD  FYDP. 

(d)  Force  Structure  War  Reserve  Asset— Any  item  of  Force  Structure  War  Re¬ 
serve  Materiel  in  the  possession  of  a  DOD  element  at  a  specific  point  in  time. 

(2)  Special  Contingency  War  Reserves 

(a)  Special  Contingency  War  Reserve  Requirement— I'he  quantity  of  an  item 
required  to  be  on  hand  to  execute  a  specific  operation  plan  or  set  oTptans  that  is  not  or  will  not 
be  available  from  Force  Structure  or  Forces  Structure  War  Reserve  Assets  or  Programs. 

(b)  Special  Contingency  War  Reserve  Acquisition  Objective— That  portion  of 
the  Special  Contingency  War  Reserve  Requirement  intended  to  be  obtained  within  a  finite  time 
period. 


(c)  Five  Year  Defense  Program  for  Special  Contingency  War  Reserves— An 
individual  Service  plan  for  phased  acquisition  of  Special  Contingency  War  Reserve  Requirements 
included  in  the  DOD  FYDP. 

(d)  Special  Contingency  War  Reserve  Asset— Any  item  of  Special  Contingency 
War  Reserve  materiel  in  the  possession  of  a  DOD  element  at  a  given  point  in  time. 

(3)  Economic  Retention  War  Reserves 

(a)  Economic  Retention  War  Reserve  Asset  —  Any  item  of  Economic  Retention 
War  Reserve  materiel  in  the  possession  of  an  element  of  DOD. 

9.  WAR  RESERVE  PROGRAM  OPERATIONS 

a.  Requirements  and  Item  Selection 

(1)  General.  DOD  Directive  3005.5,  "Criteria  for  Selection  of  Mobilization  Reserve 
Items,"  is  the  basic  directive  on  which  the  Services  and  DSA  establish  their  selection  criteria. 
Each  of  the  Services  publishes  a  separate  directive  repeating  the  DOD  criteria  and  amplifying  it 
to  fit  its  individual  system.  The  current  DOD  directive  was  published  on  8  November  1955  to 
replace  its  1960  predecessor.  The  basic  change  was  to  amplify  the  criteria  rather  than  to  change 
their  quality.  The  criteria  are  straightforward,  simply  worded,  and  readily  understandable.  If  it 
were  implemented  in  the  proper  spirit  and  context,  the  directive  would  serve  to  reduce  the  range 
of  war  reserve  items  stocked  to  a  more  manageable  level.  Section  XV,  Chapter  2,  JCS  Publica¬ 
tion  3,  further  amplifies  war  reserve  selection  criteria  and  expands  on  the  application  of  pre¬ 
positioned  war  reserves.  A  comprehensive  checklist  on  criteria  for  pre -positioning  is  included. 
Succinctly  stated,  the  question  that  should  be  asked  of  every  item  considered  for  stockage  as  war 
reserve  is:  "Is  this  item  so  essential  to  combat  that  it  absolutely  must  be  readily  available  all 
the  time,  and  is  it  so  difficult  to  obtain  that  it  most  probably  would  not  be  readily  available  if  it 
were  not  in  stock?"  The  method  and  directives  used  by  each  Service  to  select  these  items  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

(2)  Army 


(a)  AR  11-8  implements  DOD  Directive  3005.5  and  provides  detailed  selection 
criteria  for  the  Mobilization  Reserve  Stockage  List.  Responsibilities  are  included  for  the  TSG 
and  the  Commanding  Generals  of  AMC,  STRATCOM,  Army  Security  Agency,  and  the  Army 
NICPs.  AMC  Regulation  11-30  is  the  directive  to  the  NICPs.  Prior  to  1966  the  Array  used  a 
Combat  Essential  List  on  which  to  base  War  Reserve  Requirements  for  repair  parts,  tools,  and 
equipment.  In  1966  the  Army  developed  a  Mobilization  Reserve  Stockage  List  (MORSL).  This 
list  was  coordinated  worldwide  and  provides  the  user  with  a  consolidated  list  of  principal  items. 
The  latest  list  is  published  in  Supply  Bulletin  SB  700-40.  September  1968.  Utilizing  the  MORSL 
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and  AR  11-11,  which  sets  forth  the  authorized  levels,  the  NICPs  compute  the  mobilization  re¬ 
serve  requirements  for  principal  and  secondary  items. 

(b)  PRIMAR  Project  6-2,  Enclosure  6,  dated  October  1968,  discusses  in  detail 
the  Army  system  of  selecting  items  for  war  reserve  and  sets  forth  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions: 


1.  "That  a  composite  directive  with  appropriate  cross  reference  be  ini¬ 
tiated  to  pull  together  under  a  single  proponency  the  direction  and  guidance  for  the  mobiliz?  ion 
reserve  program. 


2.  "That  each  of  the  directives  which  repeat  the  DODD  3005.5  be  evalu¬ 
ated  by  DA  to  assure  unified  application  of  implementation  of  item  selection  criteria. 

3.  "That  responsibilities  for  the  development  of  the  MORSL  be  devel¬ 
oped  to  include  the  requirement  for  establishing  the  ’foundation'  of  ’Force,  Rules  of  Fill  and 
Priority,’  and  that  potential  capabilities  of  PRIMAR  Project  1-1  and  Project  3-7  be  considered 
for  initial  item  identity  to  the  MORSL. 

4.  "That  the  standards  by  which  the  MORSL  will  be  reviewed  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  be  published  to  the  field,  so  that  preparation  can  follow 
the  same  rationale. 

5.  "That  the  Department  of  the  Army  hold  conferences  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  commands,  at  least  annually,  to  form  the  base  for  coordination  of  actions  throughout 
the  year. 

6.  "That  confidence  in  the  Basic  List  of  Principal  Items  be  built  through 
detailed  evaluations  against  the  ’foundation’  of  force  requirements,  essentiality  and  priorities. 
The  evaluation  of  mobilization  reserve  against  projected  purposes  be  a  matter  of  review  from 
the  levels  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

7.  "That  the  MORSL  publications  of  the  future  provide  the  line  item 
number,  but  be  complemented  by  Federal  Stock  Numbers  (FSNs),  make  (model)  identified  to  the 
major  subcommand  density  compatibility. 

8.  "That  the  policy  of  ’Unit  Excliange  vs  Repair’  be  explored  to  provide 
more  definitive  guidelines  of  content  of  Mobilization  Reserve  Stockages  of  assemblies  and  sub- 
assemblies. 


9.  "That  detail  evaluations  be  accomplished  of  the  complexities  facing 
commanders  in  maintaining  the  integrity  and  protection  of  the  Mobilization  Reserve  Stockages." 

(c)  These  recommendations  have  been  approved  and  are  being  implemented  by 
AMC.  The  current  Army  system  provides  for  item  selection  on  a  Force  Structure  basis.  How¬ 
ever,  the  present  system  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  Vietnam  War,  which  required  a  war 
reserve  of  selected  items  such  as  port  handling  equipment,  power  generating  equipment,  mate¬ 
rials  handling  equipment,  portable  piers,  and  marine  craft.  Theater  war  reserves  must  include 
these  types  of  equipment  if  the  Services  are  to  be  prepared  for  future  wars. 

(d)  Item  selection  under  operational  projects  is  currently  a  responsibility  of 
the  overseas  Army  commander  and  is  subject  to  DA  approval.  Assets  applied  to  operational 
projects  are  reported  quarterly  by  each  overseas  command  to  the  AMC  MIDA  located  in  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pennsylvania.  In  1966  U.S.  Army,  Pacific,  started  a  complete  review  of  all  opera¬ 
tional  projects.  This  review  eliminated  23  projects  no  longer  considered  essential.  The  re¬ 
maining  22  projects  are  under  review  and  requisitions  for  shortages  will  not  be  forwarded  to 
CONUS  until  Vietnam  T-Day  assets  are  considered.  In  1968  U.S.  Army,  Europe,  also  started  a 
review  of  operational  projects.  This  review  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  DCSLOG  in 
Europe. 
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(e)  Operational  projects  range  in  support  from  direct  Army  operational  sup¬ 
port  to  theater  support,  such  as  POL  pipelines  and  LOC  and  port  equipment  and  facilities.  The 
Army  is  currently  required  to  unilaterally  justify  and  fund  operational  projects  regardless  of 
applicability.  The  4  December  1969  summary  of  operational  projects  indicates  a  worldwide  re¬ 
quirement  of  $638,672  million,  with  assets  of  $130,343  and  a  shortage  of  $508,329  million. 

(f)  Requirements  determination  for  principal  items  for  war  reserves  in  the 
Army  does  not  present  a  problem,  since  they  are  readily  identified  to  a  specific  requirement. 
Therefore,  they  are  easily  justified  and  supportable.  Secondary  items  do  present  a  problem  as 
the  Army  computes  rro.uirements  on  approximately  245,000  line  items,  many  of  which  are  not 
necessarily  essential.  As  an  example,  the  FY  70  war  reserve  stockage  list  prepared  for  the 
Eighth  Army  Depot,  Korea,  contained  17,500  line  items  that  depot  managers  identified  as  non- 
essential  to  Eighth  Army  requirements.  These  were  items  such  as  salt  and  pepper  shakers, 

3 -foot  lengths  of  specific  types  of  wire,  and  other  insignificant  items  that  should  be  readily 
avaTable  in  peacetime  operating  stocks. 

(3)  Navy.  OPNAV  issues  OPNAV  Instructions  to  appropriate  commands  for  each 
CNO  Special  Project  or  Element  that  provides  policy,  guidance,  and  directions  for  the  selection 
of  war  reserves.  These  Instructions  encompass  the  three  areas  of  war  reserves  that  follow. 

(a)  War  Reserve  Item  Selection  for  CNO  Special  Projects  (Less  ABFCs) 

1.  The  operational  requirements  for  CNO  Special  Projects  originate 
with  the  fleet  commanders.  After  evaluating  the  fleet  commander's  requirements,  CNO  issues 
directives  to  NMC  and  Navy  Bureaus.  These  directives  provide  policy,  guidance,  and  directions 
for  detailed  technical  planning,  selection  of  equipments  and  materiel  on  a  line-item  basis,  com¬ 
putation  of  requirements,  and  procurement  within  funds  limitation  or  retention  of  long  supply 
assets,  and  pre -positioning.  Pre -positioning  includes  both  physical  distribution  and  protection 
in  NAVSUP  computers  against  unauthorized  issue  for  other  purposes. 

2.  In  compliance  with  CNO  policy  and  guidance  for  fleet  readiness,  the 
Naval  Material  Systems  Commands  and  Bureaus  select  on  a  line -item  basis  those  equipments 
and  materiel  that  are  under  their  cognizance  and  that,  from  a  technical  and  performance  stand¬ 
point,  will  fulfill  the  fleet  commander's  mission  requirement  for  the  Special  Projects. 

3.  With  the  exception  of  the  ABFCs  portion  of  the  projects,  each  Sys¬ 
tems  Command  and  Bureau  computes  quantitative  requirements  on  the  basis  of  CNO  policy  for 
providing  90-day  combat  support  to  Marine  and  Navy  forces.  NAVSUP  selects  and  computes 
secondary  items  (e.g.,  repair  parts  and  items  centrally  managed  by  DSA  and  Government  Serv¬ 
ices  Administration  (GSA))  to  support  the  principal  items  selected  and  computed  quantitatively 
by  the  other  Systems  Commands. 

4.  In  compliance  with  the  CNO  policy  objective  for  fleet  mobi:  ty  and 
combat  endurance  for  six  months  without  resupply  from  the  CONUS,  NAVSUP  selects  «nd  com¬ 
putes  for  90-day  combat  support  secondary -item  pre -positioned  war  reserve  requirements  that 
are  carried  onboard  ships  in  the  MLSF.  The  purpose  is  to  augment  the  90-day  support  in  the 
initial  allowances  of  combatant  ships. 

5.  The  Naval  Material  Systems  Commands  under  the  Fleet  Material 
Support  Flement  of  CNO  Special  Project  Hurricane  /Typhoon  select  equipments  and  materiel  and 
compute  on  a  line  item  basis  essential  pre -positioned  war  reserve  requirements  to  outfit  and 
repair  Category  A  and  B  Inactive  Reserve  ships  that  are  needed  to  meet  the  wartime  fleet  aug¬ 
mentation  requirements  of  the  fleet  commanders. 

(b)  Item  Selection  for  Advanced  Base  Functional  Components 


1.  In  addition  to  lists  of  personnel,  designs,  and  other  planning  factors, 
each  ABFC  includes  detailed  lists  of  materiel,  equipment,  vehicles,  boats,  and  consumables  (see 
paragraph  3(a)2.). 
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2.  In  the  NSP,  promulgated  by  OPNAv ,  functional  components  are  listed 
for  bases  planned  for  various  types  of  wars.  Guidance  on  military  urgency  and  priority  is  as¬ 
signed  under  the  following  classifications: 

a.  Class  IA^— Essential  materiel  to  fill  minimum  requirements 
for  the  support  of  military  missions  and  tasks  during  cold-war  emergencies  and  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  general  war  posture.  Stockpiling  within  established  limits  and/or  pre -positioning 
required. 

2 

b.  Class  IB  —Essential  materiel  requirements  for  the  support  of 
military  operations  during  periods  of  limited  war  and  for  improvement  in  the  general  war  pos¬ 
ture.  Stockpiling  within  established  limits  required  for  the  establishment  of  "In-Place  Mobili¬ 
zation  Reserve  Stock"  to  counter  a  substantial  interruption  in  resupply  from  CONUS. 

c.  Class  IC^— Essential  materiel  requirements  for  the  support  of 
initial  military  missions  and  tasks  following  the  onset  of  general  war.  Stockpiling  within  estab¬ 
lished  limits  required  for  the  establishment  of  "In-Place  Mobilization  Reserve  Stock"  to  counter 
a  substantial  interruption  in  resupply  from  CONUS. 

n 

d.  Class  IP— Additional  materiel  requirements  to  supplement  and 
replace  initial -period  stocks  for  the  support  of  military  operations  under  conditions  of  general 
war.  Stockpiling  required  for  long -lead -time  items  recommended  for  total  requirements  if  level 
of  funding  permits. 


e.  Class  III— The  materiel  requirements  for  the  support  of  overall 
missions  and  tasks.  Stockpiling  not  essential. 


lowing: 


3.  The  items  actually  stocked  depend  on  such  considerations  as  the  fol- 


a.  Assets  on  hand,  including  various  leftovers  from  previous  wars 

b.  Program  and  budget  decisions  for  new  procurement  that  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  factors  such  as  the  urgency  or  priority  of  advanced  base  requirements  for 
the  execution  of  particular  operations  plans  and  long  lead  times  to  acquire  particular  equipment 
and  materiel. 


4.  Navy  System  Commands  and  Bureaus  are  assigned  primary  cogni¬ 
zance  of  an  ABFC  because  the  technical  function  falls  within  their  responsibility,  e.g.,  Naval 
Ships  Systems  Command  for  Ship  Repair  Components.  Each  command  and  bureau  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to: 


a.  Ensure  on  a  continuing  basis  that  the  ABFC  System  is  an  effec¬ 
tive  logistic  tool  by  deleting  obsolete  and  superseded  components,  developing  new  components 
when  needed,  and  determining  that  all  components  are  up  to  date  technically  and  adequately  sup¬ 
port  their  mission 


b.  Budget  annually  and  initiate  procurements 

c.  Inspect,  test,  preserve,  pack  for  overseas  shipment,  and  hold 
ABI’C  materiel  in  dehumidified  storage  for  immediate  release 

d.  When  directed  by  CNO  in  a  contingency,  coordinate  assembly 
and  shipment  of  components  to  tidewater. 


T  re -positioning  outside  CONUS  will  be  accomplished  post-M-Dav  or  upon  specific  authority  of  CNO  prior  to 
M-Day. 
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5.  A  comprehensive  review  and  appraisal  of  fleet  commanders'  advanced 
base  requirements  for  contingency  operations  and  the  numbers  and  types  of  ABFCs  required  for 
operating  plan  supoort  is  currently  in  process  under  the  direction  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  for  Logistics.  The  objectives  are  to  update,  modernize,  and  provide  credibility  for 
funding  and  increase  the  readiness  of  the  ABFC  System. 

(c)  Item  Selection  for  Ammunition.  War  Reserve  Requirements  for  items  of 
ammunition  are  based  on  the  Nonnuclear  Ordnance  Requirements,  as  discussed  in  the  Ammuni¬ 
tion  Monograph. 


(d)  Item  Selection  for  Other  Acquisition  War  Reserve  Requirements.  NAVSUP 
utilizes  technical  guidance  provided  by  the  Naval  Material  Systems  Commands  plus  their  analy¬ 
ses  of  secondary  item  application  and  usage  data  from  past  activation  experience  to  select  and 
compute  OAWRR  for  post-D-Day  repair,  modernization,  activation,  and  outfitting  of  Selected  Re¬ 
serve  ships  and  aircraft. 

(e)  Number  of  War  Reserve  Items.  The  Navy  has  approximately  300,000 
items  in  the  "Pre-Positioned  War  Reser ve~Requir ements"  category,  although  all  are  not  stocked. 
There  are  approximately  180,000  in  the  OAWRR  category.  The  latter  includes  D-to-P  exten¬ 
sions  of  items  in  the  first  category  and  items  for  Reserve  units  similar  to  those  for  the  Active 
ones.  Thus,  there  is  an  overlap  estimated  at  about  80  percent.  This  overlap  results  in  an  esti¬ 
mated  total  number  of  items  on  the  requirements  list  of  330,000,  including  those  retained  but  not 
budgeted  for  procurement. 

(4)  Marine  Corps.  The  Marine  Corps  selection  criteria  are  set  forth  in  Marine 
Corps  Order  P4400.80. 

(a)  Principal  items  f  r  war  reserve  are  selected  by  the  staff  of  CMC.  The 
secondary  items  in  "  nount  out"  are  selected  by  personnel  in  the  field  units.  Secondary  items 
held  in  the  automatic  resupply  blocks  are  determined  by  the  recommendations  of  maintenance 
technicians  from  the  field  units  reviewing  the  list  of  items  periodically  and  recommending  addi¬ 
tions  or  deletions  to  the  list.  These  technicians  also  review  the  number  or  depth  of  the  items  to 
be  held.  The  results  of  these  reviews  are  then  consolidated  by  the  NICP  at  (MCSC),  Philadel¬ 
phia,  into  a  factor  deck,  which  is  electronically  multiplied  against  equipment  density  to  deter¬ 
mine  total  requirements. 

(b)  Principal  and  secondary  items  of  war  reserves  within  the  Marine  Corps 
are  considered  credible  as  they  are  related  to  specific  requirements  and  an  austere  range.  Re¬ 
quirements  are  computed  on  approximately  57,000  secondary  items. 

(5)  Air  Force 


(a)  All  USAF  WRM  is  pre-positioned  and/or  pre -stocked  and  identified  to 
specific  aircraft  activity  and  support  requirements. 

(b)  War  consumable  requirements  (air  munitions,  POL,  tanks,  racks,  pylons, 
in-flight  rations,  and  miscellaneous  aircraft,  sortie -oriented  supplies)  are  computed  based  on 
total  aircraft  sorties  and  consumption  factors  as  published  in  the  USAF  WMP.  Pre -positioning 
is  determined  by  worldwide  planned  aircraft  activity.  Requirements  and  pre -positioning  direc¬ 
tion  are  published  in  the  War  Consumable  Distribution  Objective,  which  is  updated  quarterly. 

(c)  WRM  spares  kit  items  are  selected  based  on  two  concepts  of  maintenance. 
The  first,  with  the  largest  application,  is  the  War  Readiness  Spares  Kit  (WRSK),  which  is  based 
on  a  remove -and -replace  maintenance  concept;  the  second  is  Base  Level  Self-Sufficiency  (BLSS), 
which  is  based  on  the  remove-repair -and-replace  maintenance  concept.  Item  content  of  the 
spares  kits  is  standard  by  aircraft  and  command  but  may  vary  between  commands.  Kit  authori  ¬ 
zations  are  the  responsibility  of  AFLC  but  are  the  product  of  Air  Force  Systems  Command 
(AFSC),  using  organizations,  using  command,  and  AFLC  inputs.  Spares  lots  normally  contain  a 
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30-day  supply  of  parts  and  are  updated  annually,  although  changes  may  be  proposed  at  any  time. 
Line  items  per  kit  range  from  187  to  nearly  4000. 

(d)  USAF  Tables  of  Allowances  (TAs)  are  established  by  AFLC  in  conjunction 
with  the  using  commands  to  prescribe  the  range  of  items  that  may  be  identified  as  authorized 
requirements  for  the  pre -positioning  of  Station  Sets,  Housekeeping  Sets,  Harvest  Eagle  Sets,  AF 
Field  Headquarters  Sets,  and  special  pools  of  equipment.  From  the  contingency  plans  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  support  and  the  availability  of  on-hand  peacetime  assets  the  storing  base  determines 
what  range  and  quantity  of  items  contained  in  the  TAs  must  be  authorized  and  pre -positioned. 
Line  items  per  TA  range  from  35  to  791. 

(e)  In  the  computation  of  requirements  for  secondary  items  of  supply,  the  Air 
Force  is  the  only  Service  that  dees  not  include  an  additional  quantity  for  on -the -shelf  war  re¬ 
serves.  The  Air  Force  computes  for  pipeline  only  and  relies  on  a  hot  production  base  for  re¬ 
supply.  Requirements  are  computed  for  approximately  30,000  secondary  items. 

(6)  DSA.  The  Air  Force  and  Navy  both  select  DSA -managed  items  for  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  commodities  and  furnish  selection  criteria  for  the  remainder.  The  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  provide  DSA  with  lists  of  line  item  requirements  that  DSA  recomputes  to  verify  the  valid¬ 
ity.  Line  items  of  war  reserves  managed  within  DSA  total  approximately  250,000. 

b.  Summary 

(1)  Requirements  determination  for  principal  items  within  the  Services  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  present  significant  problems,  as  they  are  normally  identified  to  specific  requirements. 
However,  an  examination  of  the  range  of  secondary  items  on  which  the  Services  compute  re¬ 
quirements  indicates  a  variance  in  the  application  of  the  DOD  selection  criteria  and/or  philoso¬ 
phy  of  war  reserve  management.  The  approximate  number  of  secondary  line  items  on  which 
computations  are  performed  is  as  follows: 


Army 

245,000 

Navy 

336,000' 

Marine  Corps 

57,000 

Air  Force 

30,000 

DSA 

250,000 

(2)  Although  the  basic  DOD  criteria  for  item  selection  are  the  same  for  ali  Serv¬ 
ices,  the  ranges  of  items  are  not  strictly  comparable  in  view  of  differences  in  what  is  classified 
as  war  reserves  and  in  the  roles  and  missions.  There  are  also  differences  in  the  application. 
However,  it  is  apparent  from  the  funding  history  of  war  reserves  that  the  numbers  of  secondary 
line  items  stated  as  requirements  have  not  been  accepted  as  credible  necessities. 

10.  PROGRAM  EMPHASIS 


a.  General.  The  establishment  of  general  programs  and  the  budgeting  and  funding  of  war 
reserves  are  functions  of  the  Service  headquarters,  but  the  adequacy  and  workability  of  those 
programs  are  determined  in  great  measure  by  the  interest  and  attention  that  they  receive  at  all 
levels  of  command,  including  unified  and  specified  commands  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The 
following  paragraphs  summarize  the  efforts  made  by  various  levels  of  command  to  direct  the 
war  reserve  program. 
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b.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  OSD  has  published  a  number  of  directives  on 
Mobilization  Reserves  that  establish  broad  guidelines.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  these 
from  the  standpoint  of  establishing  program  emphasis,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is  DODI  4140.24,  "Re¬ 
quirements,  Priority  and  Application  for  Secondary  Items."  This  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "stratification  instruction."  The  salient  feature  of  this  instruction  is  that,  although  its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  establish  accounting  procedures,  war  reserve  assets  are  stratified  after  other  assets 
and,  therefore,  receive  only  secondary  emphasis.  They  are  not  given  equal  priority  with  day- 
to-day  operations.  This  is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly,  since  the  sole  purpose  of  the  Armed  Forces 
is  to  be  prepared  to  engage  in  combat  as  required  to  protect  the  nation.  Nothing  is  more  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  preparedness  than  adequate  levels  of  reserve  materiel. 

c.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Commanders  of  Unified  Commands.  The  logistics  principles 
contained  in  JCS  Publications  2  and  3  would  tend  to  indicate  a  genuine  interest  in  war  reserves. 
As  a  practical  matter,  however,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  historically  generally  assumed 
that  the  individual  Services  would  obtain  and  provide  materiel  as  needed.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  nave  recently  made  a  considerable  effort  to  obtain  some  degree  of  visibility  over  Service- 
held  assets,  but  to  date  this  effort  has  not  been  successful.  Efforts  are  currently  underway  to 
resolve  this  problem.  The  new  Joint  Operational  Planning  System,  to  be  effective,  will  require 
that  the  commanders  of  unified  commands  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  know  enough  about  war 
reserves  to  permit  logistic  appraisal  of  the  plans.  Undoubtedly,  knowledge  will  lead  to  concern, 
and  concern  to  positive  action. 

d.  Army 

(1)  ^he  Army  has  recognized  the  problems  in  the  war  reserve  system  and  has 
established  a  continuing  program  for  improvement.  As  stated  in  Enclosure  8,  PRIMAR  6-2,  the 
Army  has  conducted  several  studies  that  resulted  ir  recommendations  relative  to  command  em¬ 
phasis.  In  1967  the  Brown  Board  made  the  following  recommendation,  which  has  been  imple¬ 
mented: 

"Recommendation  12.  The  Army  issue  and  enforce  a  directive  which  re¬ 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  mobilization  reserves.  This  directive  should  prescribe 
that: 

(1)  "AMC  direct  all  commodity  commands  to  take  action  to  comply  with 
the  intent  of  AR  11-11  which  emphasized  selectior  of  components  and  assemblies 
rather  than  'bits  and  pieces'  for  theater  mobilization  reserves. 

(2)  "AMC  closely  police  commodity  command  implementation  of  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  established  for  the  designation  and  computation  of  theater  mo¬ 
bilization  reserve  requirements." 

Further,  in  1968  the  PRIMAR  II  Project  6-2  Study  recommended  that: 

"(a)  DCSLOG  employ  continuous  emphasis,  review  and  management  actions  to 
assure  the  retention  and  integrity  of  mobilization  reserve  stockages. 

"(b)  DCSLOG  employ  a  continuous  management  review  or  task  group  action 
for  the  mobilization  reserve  program  by  implementation  of  a  Program  of  Manage¬ 
ment  Improvement  to  resolve  shortfalls  using  those  identified  in  this  study  as  a  point 
of  departure." 

(2)  As  a  result  of  these  studies  and  other  recent  DA  activities,  many  far-reaching 
changes  are  being  made  either  in  the  process  of  implementation  or  under  contemplation  regard¬ 
ing  the  Army  war  reserve  systems.  As  these  changes  occur,  they  should  provide  a  number  of 
tools  for  appropriate  level  Army  commanders  to  better  assess  and  manage  their  portions  of  the 
war  reserve  program. 

e.  Navy.  The  NSP  approved  by  CNO  establishes  policy,  peacetime  and  wartime  logistic 
support  objectives,  directions,  and  priority  guidance  for  the  Navy  war  reserve  program.  In  the 
main,  the  program  receives  proper  emphasis.  When  a  particular  part  of  a  program  requirement 
does  not  receive  a  full  measure  of  emphasis  in  terms  of  furds,  it  is  usually  because  the  support 
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of  military  strategy  and  the  combat  objectives  of  the  commanders  of  unified  commands  and  com¬ 
ponent  commanders' operation  plans  require  funds  at  that  time  for  weapon  system  acquisition  or 
improvement.  Also,  since  war  reserve  requirements  are  subject  to  change,  complete  funding  is 
sometimes  deferred  pending  review  and  updating  of  requirements.  In  this  regard,  several  proj¬ 
ects  ar:-  currently  underway  in  the  Na'y  to  review  and  update  equipments  and  materiel  in  some 
of  the  CNO  Special  Projects,  including  the  ABFC  portion.  As  these  projects  are  completed,  bal  - 
anced  funding  should  result  for  any  such  deferred  requirement. 

f.  Marine  Corps.  The  interest  in  war  reserves  encountered  at  various  levels  in  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  is  evident.  The  fact  that  every  level  of  command  down  to  the  battalion  has  specific 
and  direct  responsibility  for  and  contact  with  mount-out  and/or  mount-out  augmentation  stocks 
goes  a  long  way  toward  ensuring  motivation  for  command  interest. 

g.  Air  Force.  Air  Force  policy  for  emphasis  for  all  echelons  of  command  down  to  squad¬ 
ron  level  is  clearly  stated  in  positive  terms  in  AFP  67-44  "Management  of  War  Readiness  Mate¬ 
riel  (WRM)."  It  provides  absolute  guidance  for  the  acquisition,  budgeting,  location  and  storage, 
maintenance,  and  use  of  WRM.  AFR  67  -44  specifically  states  in  bold  print:  "THERE  WILL  BE 
NO  IMPLEMENTATION  THAT  WILL  IN  ANY  WAY  DEVIATE  FROM  OR  CHANGE  THE  CRI¬ 
TERIA  AND  POLICIES  IN  THIS  REGULATION.”  To  reinforce  this  stated  policy,  the  WRM  re¬ 
porting  and  management  system  is  structured  outside  the  normal  supply  system. 

h.  Summary 

(1)  Program  emphasis  is  actively  spoken  to  in  each  of  the  Services,  unified  com¬ 
mands,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  however,  the  level  at  which  war  reserves  are  stratified  by 
DOD  Instructions,  supporting  documentation  systems,  and  budgeting  allocation  clearly  indicates 
a  difference  in  actual  emphasis. 

(2)  The  Air  Force  and  the  Marine  Corps  program  emphasis  is  easily  recognized 
and  well  established. 

(3)  The  Army  and  the  Navy  program  emphasis  is  not  as  clear-cut  as  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Marine  Corps,  primarily  because  of  more  diversified  concepts  of  operations  and  because 
a  large  amount  of  Army  and  Navy  war  reserves  is  kept  in  the  supply  system  as  opposed  to  being 
pre -positioned  for  specific  use. 

(4)  None  of  the  war  reserve  programs  is  specifically  addressed  at  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  or  unified  command  levels.  Each  program  is  historically  assumed  to  be  properly  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Services  in  their  logistic  responsibilities. 

11.  WAR  RESERVE  ASSET  VISIBILITY  AND  REPORTING 


a.  Unified  Command  Channels 

(1)  The  commanders  of  unified  commands  need  to  be  advised  of  the  status  of  war 
reserve  assets  so  appraisals  can  be  made  to  determine  whether  their  operation  plans  are  logis- 
tically  supportable  within  required  time  frames.  The  concern  of  these  commands  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  following  excerpt  from  a  CINCPAC  Logistics  Point  Paper,  "Status  of  PWRS:" 

(a)  "Statement  of  Problem:  To  determine  adequacy  of  procedures  for  devel¬ 
oping  requirements  an'd  monitoring  status  of  Prepositioned  War  Reserve  Stocks  (PWRS). 

(b)  "Facts  Bearing  on  the  Problem 


1.  "The  unified  commander  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  opera¬ 
tional  plans  in  his  area  to  maintain  the  security  of  his  command  and  protect  the  United  States, 
its  possessions,  and  bases  against  attack  or  hostile  incursion.  He  does  this  through  Contingency 
Plans. 
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2.  "The  Service  Component  Commanders  develop  supporting  plans  to 
ensure  fulfillment  of  missions  assigned  them  by  the  unified  commander.  The  basic  logistic  ob¬ 
jective  in  support  of  these  plans  is  to  assure  that  the  approved  forces  will  be  provided  continu¬ 
ous  sufficient  logistic  support  in  combat  under  the  operational  environment. 

(c)  "Discussion: 

1.  "Implicit  in  the  unified  commander's  mission  of  planning  is  assur¬ 
ance  that  resources  exist  to  support  the  plan.  Under  the  present  system  the  unified  commander 
has  only  an  estimate  of  the  PWRS  situation.  This  is  caused  by  several  factors: 

"a.  Contingency  plans  are  dynamic  and  the  supporting  force  struc¬ 
ture  is  continually  being  altered.  In  addition,  the  equipment  authorization  for  the  various  forces 
is  constantly  changing.  Consequently,  the  time  required  for  Departments  to  update  PWRS  re¬ 
quirements  is  significant  and  the  exact  status  is  difficult  to  determine. 

"b.  While  policy  diifers  from  Service  to  Service,  the  Service  com¬ 
ponent  commander  usually  has  only  an  ovei  II  view  of  the  total  PWRS  situation,  and  just  has 
immediate  visibility  over  those  stocks  whici.  he  is  physically  charged  with  maintaining,  e.g., 
CINCPACFLT  War  Reserve  input  for  the  PACOM  Digest  is  provided  by  CNO.  Requests  for 
clarification  on  this  input  must  be  relayed  through  CINCPACFLT  to  CNO.  The  only  data  pro¬ 
vided  CINCPAC  by  the  Sendees  is  the  war  reserve  input  for  the  PACOM  Digest.  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  in  gross  terms  with  no  indication  of  the  effect  of  shortages  in  case  of  the  requirement  to 
implement  a  specific  contingency  plan. 

2.  "Responsibility  for  PWRS  programs  is  fragmented  both  within  head¬ 
quarters  and  between  headquarters.  The  fundamental  question  becomes  one  of  determining  pro¬ 
cedures  which  will  provide  the  unified  commander  with  information  as  to  whether  his  contingency 
plans  can  or  cannot  be  supported.  This  is  a  joint  matter  since  a  deficiency  ir.  one  service  com¬ 
ponent,  if  recognized,  might  be  made  up  by  the  application  of  additional  resources  from  another 
service  component." 

(2)  CINCPAC  in  this  Point  Paper  recommended  "that  the  JLRB  review  PWRS  pro¬ 
cedures  in  order  to  determine  how  the  Unified  Commander  can  be  kept  informed  of  the  impact  of 
PWRS  deficiencies  on  contingency  plans." 

b.  Army 


( I)  The  Army  does  not  have  a  reporting  program  for  CONUS  war  reserves.  How¬ 
ever,  many  of  the  present  reporting  programs  provide  war  reserve  data  that  can  be  used  for 
management  purposes.  The  need  ior  accurate  reporting  and  visibility  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  Army  and  is  documented  in  a  DCSLOG  Study  called  "TIMAR— Near-Term  Improvements  in 
Materiel  Asset  Reporting,"  dated  September  1969.  This  report  reflects  the  various  programs 
currently  in  use,  problems  and  deficiencies,  and  the  corrective  action  required.  The  following 
is  quoted  from  TIMAR: 

"Curre  it  Systems 

rrThe  Task  Group  conducted  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  reporting 
systems  prescribed  for  the  collection  of  materiel  asset  data  and  the  techniques  uti  ¬ 
lized  in  processing  this  data  for  management  purposes.  The  following  major  sys¬ 
tems,  designed  for  Army -wide  use,  provide  data  which  culminates  at  the  national 
level  in  a  display  of  the  Army  asset  posture: 

"The  Equipment  Status  Reporting  System  (AR  711-5)  which  pre¬ 
scribes  the  system  for  reporting  quantities  and  authorized  allowances  of  selected 
items  of  equipment  at  organization,  unit  or  activity  levels.  Status  reports  are  re¬ 
quired  from  active  Army  and  Army  Reserve  units  reflecting  asset  balances  recorded 
in  property  books  and  stock  record  accounts. 
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"The  Overseas  Depot  Stock  Status  Report  (AR  711-80)  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  procedure  for  reporting  on -hand  balances  in  depot  stock  of  designated  items 
of  equipment,  assemblies  and  repair  parts. 

"Army  Supply  Status  of  Selected  Assets  under  CONUS  Inventory 
Control  Point  Accountability  (AMC  Regulation  71]  -11)  which  provides  for  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  asset  data  related  to  selected  items  oi  equipment.., 

"The  Army  Equipment  Record  System  (TM  38-750)  which  pre¬ 
scribes  procedures  for  reporting  equipment  gains,  losses  and  transfers  by  each  or¬ 
ganizational  property  book  and  stock  record  account. 

"Operational  Project  reporting  under  AR  725-65  which  provides 
for  quarterly  reports  on  requirements  and  on -hand 'assets  by  the  proponent  of  the 
project. 

"Deficiencies  and  Problems 

"The  multiplicity  of  reporting  systems,  together  with  the  broad  spectrum 
of  items  upon  which  reports  are  required,  impact  adversely  on  the  response "eness  of 
the  reporting  mechanism  and  the  reliability  of  data.  The  following  conditions  are  in 
need  of  correction  in  order  that  maximum  benefit  may  be  derived  from  presently 
established  procedures: 

"A  capability  dees  not  now  exist  to  provide  the  necessary  guidance  and 
direction  to  insure  uni  for  u.  precise  and  reliable  operating  systems  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  processing  of  rep'  -  ted  asset  data. 

"Asset  data  generated  under  current  reporting  systems  is  not  timely. 
Reporting  frequency  varies  as  to  commands  and  items  reported  upon.  Delays  in 
submission  and  processing  of  data  results  in  the  display  of  assets  at  the  national 
level  for  management  purposes  as  long  as  137  days  from  established  report  cut-off 
dates. 

"The  accuracy  and  preciseness  of  asset  reports  is  questionable  and  data 
requires  adjustment  prior  to  its  incorporation  into  the  management  process.  This 
is  in  part  attributable  to  the  uncertainty  of  receipt  of  data  from  all  units  required  to 
report,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  edit  and  validation  prior  to  entry  of  data 
into  the  reporting  system. 

"Incompatibility  of  reporting  requirements  exists.  As  an  example,  many 
PEMA  principal  items  are  components  of  sets  and  assemblies  and  are  required  to 
be  reported  under  AR  725-8.  The  AR  711-5  reporting  system  is  dependent  upon 
property  book  entries  that  are  based  on  TOE/M  TOE  authorizations.  Unless  PEMA 
items  are  separately  identified  in  The  Army  Authorization  Document  System  (TA  ADS) 
documents,  reporting  of  these  items  will  not  be  accomplished  by  property  book  ac¬ 
counts. 

"Present  reporting  procedures  do  not  provide  an  adequate  means  for  ac¬ 
counting  and  reporting  of  equipment  in  transit  within  the  supply  system.  The  unreli¬ 
ability  of  the  data  generated  through  The  Army  Equipment  Records  System  (TAERS) 
causes  item  managers  at  NICPs  to  rely  on  non-factual  information  in  estimating  the 
intransit  equipment  population,  which  ultimately  result  in  an  adjustment  to  reported 
asset  data. 

"A  single,  clearly  defined  procedure  has  not  been  provided  for  reporting 
and  accounting  for  losses  of  equipment  which  represent  a  reduction  in  the  Army  in¬ 
ventory.  In  the  management  of  assets,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  accurate 
determination  is  made  of  such  losses  to  provide  a  basis  for  replacement.  Reporting 
is  now  accomplished  through  use  of  a  leport  format  provided  by  TAERS.  Tnis  pro¬ 
cedure  involves  intricate  use  of  code  assignments  to  designate  types  of  loss  and  ad¬ 
herence  to  certain  property  accounting  procedures  which  impact  on  the  timeliness 
and  credibility  of  reported  loss  data." 

(2)  TIMAR  was  the  work  of  a  Task  Group  convened  by  the  DCSLOG,  DA.  The  group 
essentially  renewed  the  findings  of  the  series  of  PRIMAR  studies  and  the  recommendations  of 
Stanford  Research  Institute.  Their  recommendations  were  limited  to  those  items  and  proce¬ 
dures  that  could  be  implemented  within  6  months.  The  recommendations  of  this  group  have  been 
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approved  with  che  exception  of  the  portions  dealing  with  reporting  of  in -transit  assets.  Action  is 
underway  to  implement  those  recommendations. 

(3)  It  should  be  noted  that  TIMAR  does  not  address  the  reporting  of  war  reserves  as 
a  separate  program. 

c.  Navy 

(1)  Currently,  each  Navy  activity  subordinate  to  CNM  that  has  responsibilities  for 
war  reserves  planning,  procurement  and  positioning  of  PWRS  maintains  visibility  of  require¬ 
ments,  assets  on  hand,  deficiencies,  and  related  operational  readiness  status  information  for  the 
PWrtS  under  its  cognizance.  These  commands  each  provide  inputs  to  two  Navy'  PWRS  Material 
Status  Reports,  which  are  submitted  semiannually  to  CNO  and  the  fleet  commanders  by  NAVSUP 
and  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command  (NAVFAC). 

(2)  The  ABFC  PWRS  status  report  submitted  by  NAVFAC  in  a  new  format  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1970  provides  the  necessary  information  with  which  to  evaluate  materiel  readiness  and  on 
which  to  base  annual  budget  requirements.  It  shows  for  each  ABFC,  by  dominant  and  contribut¬ 
ing  command,  the  present  storage  location  of  any  PWRS  materiel,  dollar  value,  materiel  short¬ 
ages,  and  materiel  readiness,  i.e.,  operable,  reduced,  or  inoperable. 

(3)  To  improve  the  data  base  for  preparation  of  the  PWRS  status  report  for  the  CNO 
Special  Project  materiel  and  items  other  than  for  the  ABFC..,  NAVSUP  has  implemented  an 

/  'omatic  Data  Processing  (ADP)  reporting  system  designated  as  Pre -Positioned  War  Reserve 
Interrogation  and  Readiness  Reporting  System  (PIRR),  which  requires  reporting  of  PWRS  status 
from  all  Navy  stock  points  that  maintain  PWFS  of  Navy -managed  materiel.  This  reporting  is 
done  within  established  systems  for  the  submission  of  transaction  item  reporting  to  the  ICPs.  It 
excludes  PWRS  aboard  mobile  support  ships.  With  the  exception  of  the  Aviation  Supply  Office, 
which  is  not  yet  under  the  Navy  Uniform  Inventory  Control  Point  ADP  Data  System  Procedures, 
the  PIRR  system  has  been  scheduled  for  completion  this  year. 

(4)  The  improved  PWRS  material  status  reporting  capabilities  described  herein 
provide  Navy  Systems  Commands  with  the  capability  to  respond  to  future  requests  for  PWRS  sta¬ 
tus  and  operational  readiness  information  from  CNO  and  fleet  commanders. 

d.  Marine  Corps 


(1)  The  portion  of  the  Marine  Corps  war  reserve  that  is  retained  in  th.'  Marine 
Corps  stores  system  is  simply  protected  stock  and,  as  such,  is  carried  on  the  computer.  This 
stock  is  visible  at  the  ICP  and  this  nformation  is  rapidly  available  to  Headquarters,  Marine 
Corps. 


(2)  The  remaining  portions  of  war  reserves  are  either  bought  out  of  the  stores  sys¬ 
tem  mount -out  and  mount -out  augmentation  stocks  or  are  provided  by  the  Navy  or  DSA.  For 
these  items  there  is  little  or  no  visibility  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

(3)  There  is  no  provision  in  the  applicable  Marine  Corps  Orders  to  provide  higher 
commands  with  specific  information  on  the  status  of  mount-out  and  mount-out  augmentation 
stocks.  Further,  there  is  no  provision  to  establish  a  minimum  mount -out  and  mount -out  aug¬ 
mentation  listing  by  unit  type  from  a  central  level  around  which  an  economical  and  effective  re¬ 
porting  system  could  be  based. 

(4)  At  present  the  Navy  will  provide  information  on  status  of  assets  at  the  request 
of  the  Marine  Corps.  The  rest  of  the  Marine  Corps,  including  FMF  commanders,  must  assume 
that  assets  are  available.  The  lack  of  worldwide  knowledge  in  both  Marine  Corps  and  Navy 
channels  concerning  the  purpose  of  the  ABFC  program  and  the  status  of  assets  to  be  provided 
under  it  is  indicative  of  this  deficit.  It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  need  for  identification  of  as¬ 
sets  and  shortages  of  Navy  -furnished  items  down  to  and  including  the  Marine  division  level. 
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(5)  In  perspective  then,  the  weakest  link  in  the  Marine  Corps  war  reserve  program 
is  asset  visibility.  Simply  stated,  they  know,  or  can  rapidly  learn,  what  is  in  their  stores  sys¬ 
tem.  Beyond  that,  however,  the  asset  visibility  is  poor  or  nonexistent.  It  is  inevitable  that  this 
deficiency  must  affect  such  areas  as  requirements  computation  and  asset  management. 

e.  Air  Force 

(1)  As  of  1  January  1965  the  Air  Force  had  only  limited  reporting  of  WRM.  War 
consumables  were  reported  monthly  via  the  RCS:  1-HAF-S11  report;  however,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  commanders  and  materiel  managers  needed  to  know  the  status  of  WRSKs  and  Sta¬ 
tion  Sets  as  well  to  evaluate  the  total  capability  of  WRM  packages  to  support  operational  re¬ 
quirements.  In  1966,  the  RCS:  5-HAF-S11,  "WRM  Capability  (M-Rating),"  was  implemented  for 
all  WRM  packages.  This  report  is  solely  dedicated  to  reporting  WRM  and  flows  through  com¬ 
mand  and  control  and  materiel  channels  from  the  operating  base  to  Headquarters,  USAF,  and 
AFLC  on  a  monthly  basis. 

(2)  Each  package  is  given  a  materiel  rating  (M-l  thru  M-4),  which  is  a  combination 
of  percentage  of  completion  of  the  package  and  the  command's  judgment  as  to  the  capability  of 
the  package  to  support  the  mission.  Ratings  are  as  follows: 

M-l.  Combat  Ready— No  Limiting  Factors 

M-2.  Combat  Ready— Minor  Deficiencies 

M-3.  Could  Be  Committed— Major  Deficiencies 

M-4.  Not  Combat  Ready. 

The  percentage  required  to  attain  each  rating  level  varies  by  type  of  package,  i.e.,  WRSKs,  Sta¬ 
tion  Sets,  and  War  Consumables. 

(3)  If  the  package  is  in  materiel  status  M-l,  only  the  percentage  is  reported.  If  the 
package  is  reported  as  lower  than  materiel  status  M-l,  the  percentage  is  reported  and  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  are  identified  by  federal  stock  number,  noun,  requisition  number,  and  depot  status  on 
fill  Commanders  make  comments  in  plain  language  as  to  any  special  conditions. 

(4)  The  primary  purpose  of  the  report  is  to  keep  commanders  and  materiel  man¬ 
agers  informed  on  a.  regular  basis  as  to  the  status  of  WRM  packages  required  to  support  opera¬ 
tions. 


f.  DSA 


(1)  Item  visibility  of  all  stocks  in  DSA  is  maintained  at  the  Defense  Supply  Center 
(ICP)  level  by  random-access  computer  system  and  is  readily  available.  When  such  information 
is  needed  at  the  headquarters  level,  it  must  be  requested  from  the  appropriate  supply  center  and 
can  usually  be  provided  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

(2)  The  visibility  to  the  Services  of  assets  to  be  held  by  DSA  is  another  problem. 

The  regulations  governing  this  agency  allow  it  to  apply  any  assets  against  a  Priority  1-8  requi¬ 
sition.  Accordingly,  although  DSA  may  advise  a  given  Service  on  one  day  that  it  holds  a  certain 
amount  of  stock  against  the  Service's  requirements,  requisitions  from  another  Service  may  de¬ 
plete  that  stock  the  same  day.  Although  DSA  nominally  complies  with  the  provisions  of  subpara¬ 
graph  VlI.Q.2.e  of  DODI  5105.22,  the  information  on  asset  status  provided  to  the  individual  Serv¬ 
ice  is  essentially  worthless,  since  the  assets  identified  are  not  protected  for  that  Service. 

g.  Summary 

(1)  The  Services,  with  the  exception  of  the  Air  Force,  do  not  presently  have  com¬ 
plete  visibility  of  the  assets  in  their  respective  war  reserves.  Each  Service  has  programs 
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underway  to  increase  that  visibility.  However,  the  programs  are  oriented  more  toward  supply 
and  fiscal  management  than  toward  operational  readiness  appraisal. 

(2)  The  systems  that  are  in  being  and  those  currently  under  development  in  the 
Services,  except  the  Air  Force,  are  basically  designed  to  provide  visibility  at  the  national  level. 
These  systems  are  not  designed  to  provide  timely,  updated  visibility  to  the  planning  levels  within 
the  unified  command  channels. 

(3)  Lacking  a  system  that  will  provide  visibility  of  essential  war  reserve  assets, 
there  is  no  way  that  the  commanders  of  unified  commands  and  their  component  commanders  can 
plan  effectively  for  prompt  reaction  to  contingencies  in  their  respective  areas.  A  report  oriented 
toward  supply  and  finance  is  probably  satisfactory  for  the  level  in  days  of  supply  for  Service- 
peculiar  personnel  and  weapons  support;  however,  such  a  report  is  not  adequate  in  the  evaluation 
of  the  capability  to  execute  special  requirements  of  operations  plans. 

12.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

a.  Conclusions 


(1)  Logistics  Guidance  provided  the  necessary  information  and  latitude  for  estab¬ 
lishing  war  reserves  for  the  Force  Structure.  However,  in  the  area  of  determining  Special  Con¬ 
tingency  War  Reserves,  there  is  a  serious  guidance  deficiency  (paragraph  6). 

(2)  The  lack  of  common  terminology  militates  against  understanding,  selection, 
computation,  management,  and  reporting  of  war  reserves  (paragraphs  7  and  8). 

(3)  Planning  does  not  clearly  distinguish  between  Force  Structure  (Component  Sup¬ 
port)  and  Special  Contingency  (Theater  Support)  War  Reserves. (paragraphs  5,  6,  and  7). 

(4)  Special  Contingency  War  Reserve  requirements  to  support  specific  plans  are  not 
always  identified  and  supported  through  unified  command  channels  (paragraph  10). 

(5)  The  approximate  number  of  secondary  line  items  that  the  Services  and  the  De¬ 
fense  Supply  Agency  computed  for  war  reserves  in  FY  70  were  as  follows: 


Army 

245,000 

Navy 

336,000 

Marine  Corps 

57,000 

Air  Force 

30,000 

DSA 

250,000 

The  excessive  range  of  items  creates  almost  insurmountable  management  problems,  costs  vast 
amounts  of  clerical  and  management  labor,  and  causes  a  lack  of  credibility  at  budget  review 
levels.  It  is  mandatory  that  the  items  selected  for  war  reserve  acquisition  (as  against  economic 
retention)  be  only  those  hard-core  items  that  are  the  minimum  essential  to  sustain  combat 
(paragraph  9). 

(6)  The  low  number  of  secondary  items  on  which  the  Air  Force  computes  its  war 
reserve  requirements  is  the  direct  result  of  its  supply  management  philosophy  and  the  Air  Force 
force -in-being  concept.  War  reserve  secondary  items  are  pre  -positioned  in  tailored  packages 
to  support  both  the  concepts  of  operation  and  maintenance.  No  level  of  war  reserve  items  for 
shelf  stockage  is  provided  for  in  the  requirements  computation  for  secondary  items  (paragraph  9). 
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(7)  Each  Service  should  maintain  status  intormation  on  war  reser  es  to  facilitate 
logistic  appraisal  and  evaluation  of  funding  requirements.  Each  Service  has  an  ongoing  program 
to  obtain  visibility  over  war  reserve  assets  (paragraph  11). 

b.  Recommendations.  The  Board  recommends  that: 

(LP-5)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  provide  common  terminology  so  that  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  the  identification  and  management  of  all  war  reserves,  except  Industrial  Mobilization  Fa¬ 
cilities,  be  accomplished  within  the  following  three  major  categories: 

(a)  Force  Structure  War  Reserves— Those  materiel  reserves  authorized  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  for  the  support  of7  and  based  on  the  composition  of,  the  approved  forces  shown 
in  the  Five  Year  Defense  Program. 

(b)  Special  Contingency  War  Reserves— Those  materiel  reserves  that  are  author¬ 
ized,  procured,  and  maintained  to  support  unique  requirements  identified  by  logistic  appraisal  of 
specific  operation  plans  and  that  are  not  contained  in  or  justified  by  the  composition  of  the  ap¬ 
proved  force  structure. 

(c)  Economic  Retention  War  Reserves— Those  on-hand  assets  of  war  reserve  mate¬ 
riel  that  are  excess  to  levels  approved  for  procurement  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  that  can 
be  economically  held  against  some  plausible  future  requirement  (conclusions  (2)  and  (3)). 

(LF-6)  The  first  tier  subcategories  of  the  Force  Structure  and  Special  Contingency 
War  Reserves  consist  of  requirements,  acquisition  objectives,  and  acquisition  programming  and 
assets;  the  Economic  Retention  War  Reserve  category  will  consist  only  of  assets  (conclusions 
(1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)). 

(LP-7)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  publish  the  above  terms  and  definitions  in  JCS  Pub¬ 
lication  1  and  that  the  following  terms  and  their  definitions  be  considered  for  redefinition,  con¬ 
solidation,  or  deletion  in  accordance  with  recommendation  (LP-5): 

(a)  Contingency  Retention  Stock 

(b)  General  Mobilization  Reserve  Materiel  Objective 

(c)  General  Mobilization  Reserve  Stocks 

(d)  Joint  Mobilization  Reserves 

(e)  Mobilization 

(f)  Mobilization  Base 

(g)  Mobilization  Materiel  Requirement 

(h)  Mobilization  Materiel  Requirement  Adjustment 

(i)  Mobilization  Reserve  Materiel  Objective 

(j)  Mobilization  Materiel  Procurement  Objectives 

(k)  Mobilization  Reserve  Materiel  Requirement 

(l)  Mobilization  Reserves 

(m)  M-Day  Force  Materiel  Requirement 

(n)  M-Day  Materiel  Assets 
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t 

(o)  M-Day  Materiel  Requirements 

(p)  M-Day  Materiel  Status 

(q)  Mobilization  Materiel  Procurement  Capability 

(r)  Mobilization  Reserve  Stock(s) 

(s)  Peacetime  Force  Materiel  Assets 

(t)  Peacetime  Force  Materiel  Procurement  Objective 

(u)  Peacetime  Force  Materiel  Requirement 

(v)  Pre -positioned  War  Reserve  Requirement 

(w)  Pre -positioned  War  Reserve  Stock 

(x)  Total  Materiel  Objective 

(y)  Total  Materiel  Procurement  Objective 

(z)  Total  Materiel  Requirement 

(aa)  Mobilization  Reserve  Stock 

(ab)  Total  Materiel  Assets  (conclusion  (2)). 

(LP-8)  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  rewrite  Department  of  Defense  In¬ 
struction  4140.2,  dated  28  July  1954,  and  that  all  related  Department  of  Defense  ar.d  Service  di¬ 
rectives  be  rewritten  to  incorporate  the  terminology,  definitions,  and  management  concepts  and 
categories  contained  herein  (conclusion  (2)). 

(LP-9)  All  future  planning  and  budgeting  directives  issued  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  recognize  and  adhere  to  the  clear-cut  distinction  between  Force  Structure  War  Re¬ 
serves,  Special  Contingency  War  Reserves,  and  Economic  Retention  War  Reserves  (conclusions 
(1)  and  (4)). 

(LP-10)  Each  Service  limit  requirements  for  secondary  items  of  Force  Structure 
War  Reserves  to  a  minimum  range  of  items  necessary  to  sustain  combat  until  additional  re¬ 
sources  can  be  made  available  from  production.  Initially,  each  Service  should  establish  an  arbi¬ 
trary  ceiling  list  of  minimum  requirements  so  as  to  give  credibility  for  funding  support  to  the 
essential  hard-core  items  (conclusions  (1)  and  (4)). 

(LP-11)  The  Services'  ongoing  programs  to  obtain  visibility  over  War  Reserve  As¬ 
sets  be  actively  pursued  to  the  extent  necessary  to  establish  a  pyramidal  reporting  system  with 
focal  points  at  each  concerned  echelon  to  maintain  cognizance  of  the  War  Reserve  Program 
(conclusion  (7)). 
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INDUSTRIAL  MOBILIZATION  PRODUCTION  PLANNING 


1.  BACKGROUND 


a.  The  end  purpose  of  defense  production  is  to  provide  the  supplies  necessary  to  defend 
this  nation  in  time  of  armed  conflict.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
must  ensure  sufficient  peacetime  stocks  of  materiel  to  fulfill  the  requirements  generated  during 
a  contingency.  Because  of  the  problems  of  cost  and  obsolescence,  however,  these  peacetime 
stocks  must  be  held  to  a  minimum.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  ensuring  that  the  indus¬ 
trial  base  (private  and  Government-owned  industrial  facilities)  is  prepared  to  accelerate  its 
production  output  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  meet  wartime  requirements.  The  Industrial  Mobili¬ 
zation  Production  Planning  (IMPP)  Program  is  the  vehicle  used  to  accomplish  this  end.  Such 
planning  has  as  its  objective  the  adequate  and  responsive  utilization  in  wartime  of  this  nation's 
production  capability. 

b.  With  accurate  identification  of  a  mobilization  requirement,  the  planner  can  analyze 
production  capacity,  establish  prewar  agreements  with  commercial  sources,  and  maintain 
Government-owned  facilities  for  DOD-peculiar  demands.  If  plans  are  realistic  and  adequately 
supported,  DOD  will  have  at  the  outset  of  any  military  contingency  various  options  and  alterna¬ 
tives  that  culminate  in  improved  production  lead  times.  Other  benefits  include  lower  war  re¬ 
serve  stocks  and  a  wealth  of  knowledge  concerning  industry  and  potential  sources  of  supply. 

c.  From  past  mobilizations  much  has  been  learned  about  transforming  the  nation’s  indus¬ 
try  from  peacetime  activity  to  the  production  of  wartime  needs  in  support  of  a  major  declared 
war.  The  precedents  gleaned  from  past  mobilizations,  however,  liave  proved  to  be  very  decep¬ 
tive  guides  in  planning  for  the  mobilization  of  the  industrial  base  during  an  undeclared  limited 
war. 


d.  The  IMPP,  as  it  existed  in  1965,  had  limited  value  in  supporting  Vietnam  requirements. 
Plans  were  not  prepared  for  a  war  without  formal  declaration.  Plans  assumed  the  availability  of 
commercial  plants  in  the  event  of  hostilities.  It  was,  rather,  a  business -as -usual  economy,  with 
competitive  procurements  the  rule.  With  a  booming  economy,  commercial  producers  became 
very  reluctant  to  voluntarily  give  up  their  competitive  position  in  commercial  production,  and 
the  military  programs  had  to  compete  for  materials  and  components  because  of  the  military  de¬ 
partments’  unfamiliarity  in  utilizing  the  National  Priorities  and  Defense  Materials  System. 

e.  Planning  suffered  during  the  years  following  the  Korean  War.  The  greatest  deteriora¬ 
tion  occurred  in  the  early  1960’s,  when  the  "short  war"  concept  involving  massive  nuciear  re¬ 
taliation  prevailed  in  DOD.  The  military  departments  were  not  able  to  retain  production  capac¬ 
ity  or  effectively  plan  for  emergency  production.  Industrial  mobilization  production  requirements 
were  reduced,  and  funds  to  preserve  the  industrial  mobilization  base  were  cut.  All  the  Services 
saw  a  steady  decline  in  the  whole  industrial  mobilization  program  until  the  beginning  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War,  when  the  need  arose  to  reactivate  the  industrial  base. 

f.  At  this  point  the  unsatisfactory  status  of  the  IMPP  Program  was  recognized  by  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD),  when  it  was  stated:  "The  experience  of  the  past  few 
months  in  expanding  our  production  base  had  disclosed  certain  problems  that  might  have  been 
avoided,  or  more  easily  resolved,  had  our  Industrial  Mobilization  Planning  been  more  realistic. 


Office  of  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Industrial  Mobilization  Planning,  4  March  I9(3fi. 
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g.  Following  this  realization,  DOD  in  1967  revised  its  policy  guidance.  The  new  approach 
directed  IMPP  on  a  uniform,  coordinated  basis  under  active  management  of  the  OSD.  The  basic 
policy  directive  was  issued  as  DOD  Directive  4005.1,  followed  by  the  DOD  4005  series  of  in¬ 
structions.  The  new  program  reflects  a  determined  OSD  effort  to: 

(1)  Develop  the  essential  parts  of  a  realistic  program  on  a  coordinated  and  manda¬ 
tory  basis  among  the  Services. 

(2)  Make  the  program  an  effective  instrument  in  measuring  Termination  Day  (T-Day) 
requirements  for  maintaining  a  proper  production  base  during  peacetime. 

(3)  Measure  and  weigh  the  alternative  of  mobilization  stock  objectives  versus  re¬ 
serve  production  capacity  and  determine  the  relative  costs  involved  to  achieve  the  optimum  bal¬ 
ance  between  them. 

2.  MOBILIZATION  REQUIREMENTS 


a.  General 

(1)  The  establishment  and  preservation  of  an  adequate  industrial  base  is  dependent 
on  realistic  industrial  mobilization  production  requirements.  Without  valid,  stable  requirements 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  plan  with  industry  or  maintain  the  production  base  in  an  acceptable 
state  of  readiness. 

(2)  Immediately  after  Korea  the  capacity  of  the  industrial  base,  as  well  as  the  plan¬ 
ning  for  production,  was  satisfactory,  particularly  in  the  area  of  ordnance.  However,  after  1956 
mobilization  planning  requirements  became  too  low  to  justify  the  retention  of  a  ready  industrial 
base  of  the  magnitude  developed  during  the  Korean  War.  Many  of  the  plants  and  much  of  the 
equipment  (80  percent  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy)  that  had  been  carefully  laid  away  after 
Korea  were  thus  eliminated.  All  of  this  was  a  result,  of  the  inaccurate  mobilization  require¬ 
ments  and  the  concomitant  policy  of  getting  rid  of  idle  facilities.  For  example,  at  the  outset  of 
the  Vietnam  era,  the  approved  Navy  and  Air  Force  mobilization  requirements  for  MK  80-Series 
bombs  (for  which  production  planning  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Navy)  amounted  to  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  requirement  that  was  to  be  experienced  during  subsequent  periods  of  maximum  ex¬ 
penditure  rates.  2 

(3)  The  essence  of  successful  IMPP  is  the  anticipated  requirement  for  each  item 
the  planning  must  support.  Stable,  realistic  requirements  are  the  key .  Low,  unrealistic  re¬ 
quirements,  as  found  during  the  years  preceding  Vietnam,  lead  to  reduced  resources,  disposal 
of  facilities,  lower  incentive  to  plan,  and  industrial  unpreparedness. 

b.  Number  of  Items  Selected  for  Planning 

(1)  IMPP  begins  with  receipt  oi  a  monthly  consumption  rate  for  a  particular  item 
(e.g.,  500  each  750-lb.  bombs  per  month).  Most  items  so  identified  with  a  consumption  rate  are 
in  the  current  procurement  program.  If  they  have  critical  subassemblies  or  components,  they 
too  will  be  selected  for  planning.  Equipment  not  being  procured  may  also  be  added;  but  current 
procurement  directly  influences  the  greatest  number  of  planned  items,  since  these  are  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  more  important. 


> 

“Department  of  the  Navy,  Memorandum,  subject:  Industrial  Mobilization  Production  Planning  Program, 
7  January  1970.  pp.  1.  13  (CONFIDENTIAL). 
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(2)  Table  3  depicts  (without  regard  to  the  intensity  of  planning  required)  the  approxi¬ 
mate  number  of  Army,3  Navy,4  Air  Force,4  and  DSA5  items  that  qualify  for  planning.  Not  all 
the  items  are  likely  to  be  planned  for,  but  it  does  give  a  picture  of  the  size  of  the  program.  Note 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  Defense  Supply  Agency  (DSA)  items  selected  for  planning  in  1969. 
DS\.  realized  that  limitations  in  planning  personnel  would  not  permit  full  compliance  with  all  re¬ 
quired  actions  for  all  items  qualifying  for  IMPP.  Consequently,  DSA  established  a  group  of 
minimum  essential  functions  to  be  accomplished,  which  resulted  in  the  reflected  decrease.  This 
would  permit  concentration  on  fewer  items  and  yield  more  current,  complete,  and  reliable  in¬ 
formation.  Planning  for  too  large  or  too  many  requirements  wastes  resources  needed  for  other 
activities  and  often  results  in  an  over  allocation  of  capacity  and  possibly  an  over  expansion  of 
industry  to  meet  the  anticipated  needs. 


TABLE  3 

NUMBER  OF  ITEMS  QUALIFIED  FOR  PLANNING 


Service/Agency 

1965 

1969 

CAT  A 

CAT  B 

Army 

2,400 

50,308 

3,550 

37,000 

Navy 

836 

50,400 

9.5841 

— 

Air  Force 

02 

18,000 

1,266 

82 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

17,000 

10,000 

1,220 

3,724 

JAs  an  example  of  the  program's  size  and  operation,  the  9,584  Navy  items  classified 
as  Category  A  are  end  items  or  critical  components.  These  are  items  that  will  re- 
•  quire  detailed  planning  and  individual  agreements  with  producers.  The  balance  of 
Navy  items  are  Category  B  or  less  and  may  or  may  not  require  detailed  planning, 
depending  on  the  item. 

2The  Air  Force  had  no  industrial  mobilization  planning  program  between  the  years 
1958  and  1967. 


c.  Computation  of  Mobilization  Requirements 

(1)  Prior  to  the  SE  Asia  situation,  requirements  for  industrial  mobilization  planning 
were,  in  many  cases,  unrealistically  low.  This  was  particularly  true  in  weaponry  and  ammuni¬ 
tion.  When  actual  requirements  were  later  identified  for  Vietnam,  a  loss  of  production  lead 
time  resulted  and  funds  were  required  to  reestablish  a  neglected,  discarded  base  for  many 
items  (e.g.,  M117  general-purpose  bombs  and  155mm  M107  high-explosive  metal  parts).  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  impact  of  low  mobilization  requirements  on  the  production  base  could  again,  as  it 
did  prior  to  the  Vietnam  era,  adversely  affect  our  readiness  posture. 

(2)  An  influential  factor  in  the  identification  and  development  of  mobilization  re¬ 
quirements  is  the  annual  Logistics  Guidance.  The  impact  of  this  guidance  on  computations  is 
felt  when  such  elements  as  Approved  Force  structures  and  intensity  rates  for  a  current  fiscal 
year  are  used  as  the  basis  for  planning  (and  preparing)  an  industrial  base  for  a  distant,  unfore¬ 
seen  conflict  such  as  Vietnam. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (I&L),  Memorandum  to  Secretary  of  Defense,  subject:  Industrial  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  Produetion  Planning  Program— Limited  War.  8  October  1969.  pp.  3.  7. 

Peter  P.  Morgus.  Status  Report— Industrial  Mobilization  Planning  Manual.  Exhibit  J  to  Report  of  Technical 
rMeeting.  American  Ordnance  Association,  23  September  1969, 

dDefense  Supply  Agency,  Memorandum,  subject:  Industrial  Mobilization  Production  Planning  Program. 

2  January  1970,  p.  4. 
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(3)  The  real  worth  of  IMPP  is  having  the  production  capability  for  contingencies  in 
both  the  distant  and  near  future.  If  a  probability  exists  of  supporting  an  ally  or  U.S.  forces  from 
1  to  10  years  hence  in  larger  numbers  than  the  current  Force  Structure  allows,  then  planning  ef¬ 
forts  should  be  established  and  stabilized  at  the  higher  level  for  planning  purposes.  A  currently 
approved  Force  Structure  of  X  divisions,  Y  ships,  and  Z  aircraft  should  not  prevent  planners 
from  planning  on  larger  iorce  levels  (e.g.,  requirements)  if  assumptions  are  valid.  Planners 
could  then  make  more  stabilized  agreements  with  industry  that  would  be  more  realistic  and 
would  not  fluctuate  from  year  to  year.  Plans  for  utilization  of  the  industrial  base  should  be 
based  on  plans  and  not  constrained  or  affected  by  budgetary  limitations  (which  in  turn  affect 
force  levels). 

(4)  The  incompatibility  between  DOD  Instruction  4005.2  on  Planning  Requirements 
and  the  Logistics  Guidance  further  complicates  the  computation  of  industrial  mobilization  pro¬ 
duction  requirements.  The  Logistics  Guidance  affects  intensity  rates  for  forces,  whereas  the 
Instruction  envisions  "full  combat  use  of  the  Approved  General  Forces. ,  .which  would  continue 
without  abatement  for  an  unlimited  time."  To  date,  this  basic  incompatibility  for  mobilization 
requirements'  determination  still  exists. 

(5)  In  sum,  the  computation  of  industrial  mobilization  requirements  using  the  Logis¬ 
tics  Guidance  is  unrealistic  and  ineffective.  Low  mobilization  requirements  are  the  result.  The 
low  mobilization  requirements  combined  with  the  poor  forecasting  for  the  SE  Asia  conflict  made 
it  difficult  for  the  military  departments  to  accomplish  effective  IMPP  prior  to  the  Vietnam  con¬ 
flict,  played  havoc  with  the  industrial  base,  and  resulted  in  premature  loss  of  facilities  needed 
r.o  produce  actual  requirements.  For  example,  the  Decatur,  Illinois,  plant  for  production  of  MK 
84  bombs  was  disposed  of  as  being  excess  because  of  inaccurate  mobilization  requirements  just 
prior  to  the  need  for  SE  Asia  production.  It  took  18  months  to  re-establish  this  production  ca¬ 
pability. 


(6)  In  fairness  to  those  concerned,  the  record  should  reflect  that  both  the  Army  and 
the  Naw  v/ere  aware  of  the  status  of  mobilization  requirements  and  the  condition  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  base  in  1965  (the  Air  Force  did  not  participate  in  the  IMPP  program  until  1968).  Both  the 
Army  and  tne  Navy  made  repeated  efforts  to  include  funds  for  upgrading  the  production  base  in 
the  annual  budget,  but  both  found  their  efforts  negated  by  priorities  within  the  Services  and  by 
the  economic  and  political  factors  associated  with  the  size  of  the  military  budget.® 

3.  PLANNING  WITH  INDUSTRY 


a.  Source  Selection  Procedure.  Following  receipt  of  a  mobilization  production  require¬ 
ment,  the  industrial  planner  must  select  sources  that  have  the  capability  or  the  potential  to  pro¬ 
duce  sufficient  quantities  of  materiel  to  meet  and  continue  to  meet  the  estimated  or  planned 
future  rate  of  consumption  for  a  given  item.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  total  privately  owned 
and  Government-owned  industrial  production  capacity  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  capac¬ 
ity  located  in  Canada.  The  following  example  (illustrated  in  Figure  12),  describes  the  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  the  industrial  mobilization  production  planner  in  the  source  selection 
procedure.  Assume  that  the  planned  commitment  of  U.S.  forces  establishes  a  projected  level- 
off  consumption  rate  of  500  rifles  per  month,  beginning  at  D+6  months  (D  is  Deployment  Day). 
The  industrial  planner  seeks  commercial  sources  that  are  capable  of  meeting  that  rate  as  early 
as  possible.  Assume  further  that  two  companies,  A  and  B,  can  reach  a  production  rate  ot  200 
and  300  rifles,  respectively,  at  D*12  months.  P-Day,  the  day  that  production  meets  require¬ 
ments,  then  becomes  D*12.  The  planner  must  make  every  effort  to  reduce  this  time  frame  even 
more  (e.g.,  D*10).  Such  a  reduction  may  be  accomplished,  for  example,  through  industrial  pre¬ 
paredness  measures  or  by  furnishing  Government -owned  equipment.  Finally,  each  of  the  con¬ 
tractors  becomes  a  planned  producer  and  enters  into  a  written  but  nonbinding  agreement  (DD 
Form  1519),  which  is  basically  an  understanding  of  what  he  is  expected  to  produce  in  wartime, 
for  whom,  and  in  what  quantity.  In  general  terms  the  procedure  can  be  explained  with  the 
D-to-P  chart  shown  m  Figure  12. 


i> 
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\ri,n  Munitions  Command.  Staff  Stud>  on  Munitions  If  cadi  ness  (U).  Ilf  April  19G5  (SECHET). 
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FIGURE  12.  D-TO-P  CHART 

The  day  on  which  an  operation  commences  or  is  due  to 
commence. 

That  point  in  time  at  which  the  rate  of  production  of  a 
military  item  meets  and  will  continue  to  meet  the  esti¬ 
mated  consumption  rate. 


b.  Responsiveness  of  Industry  to  Vietnam  Requirements 

(1)  Effect  of  National  Policy 

(a)  Mobilization  agreements  signed  with  industry  prior  to  the  Vietnam  era 
were  made  with  the  understanding  that  only  a  declaration  of  emergency  would  cause  implemen¬ 
tation.  Instead  the  national  policy  in  1965  remained  with  peacetime  procurement  procedures  the 
rule.  This  policy  in  effect  invalidated  mobilization  agreements  and  placed  the  war  effort  on 
equal  footing  with  commercial  work.  Responsiveness  to  Vietnam  requirements  therefore  suf¬ 
fered;  unfamiliarity  with  the  National  Priorities  and  Defense  Materials  System  and  the  satura¬ 
tion  of  industry  with  commercial  work  preordained  the  result. 

(b)  The  national  policy  had  another  denigrating  effect;  it  lessened  private  in¬ 
dustry's  motivation  to  voluntarily  shorten  production  lead  times.  If  there  was  no  urgency  to 
implement  industrial  mobilization  production  agreements,  then  military  requirements  must  not 
be  urgent.  Why  should  industry,  in  a  booming  economy,  manufacture  military  goods  at  a  lesser 
profit  and  risk  losing  loyal  customers  to  competitors?  This  unwillingness  became  most  appar  ¬ 
ent  in  the  clothing  industry. '  An  Army  study  in  1966  stated:  "It  is  doubtful  that  industry  will 
ever  openly  admit  its  reticence  with  respect  to  Government  orders;  however,  the  lack  of  re¬ 
sponse  to  our  bids  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern."® 

(2)  Reluctance  to  Bid 

(a)  The  unpopular  nature  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  also  made  it  difficult  to  in¬ 
terest  private  industry  in  accepting  a  contract  that  did  not  suit  the  industry's  purpose.  Contrac¬ 
tors  did  not  feel  obliged  to  perform  "a  requested  patriotic  duty  which  could  influence  significantly 
the  success  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  a  Limited  War."®  Instead  *hey  were  reluctant  to  bid  for 
Government  work.  This  was  true  even  for  planned  producers.  But  in  most  cases  "the  companies 

7 

^Defense  Supply  Agency,  op.  cit.,  p.  1. 

°U.S.  Army  Tank  Automotive  Command,  Evaluation  of  Industry'^  Capability  to  Support  AT  AC's  Procurement 
g13  May  1966,  p.  3. 

Department  of  Defense  Instruction  4005. 3M,  subject:  Industrial  Mobilization  Production  Planning  Systems 
and  Procedures,  24  December  1968,  p.  x. 
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strongly  affirmed  their  desire  and  intent  to  be  planned  producers  and  activate  their  assigned 
ASOl)  (Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense)  packages  under  a  ‘Mobilization’  but  not  under  a  'guns  and 
butter'  situation. "10 

(b)  When  queried  why  they  were  not  bidding  on  certain  contracts,  planned  pro¬ 
duce:  s  made  such  comments  as: 

1.  Commercial  work  is  at  full  capacity;  no  floor  space. 

2.  Quantities  are  too  small  to  interrupt  commercial  business. 

3.  Procurement  quantities  are  too  small  to  warrant  the  expense  of  mov¬ 
ing  equipment  to  the  plant. 

4.  Corporation  is  at  full  capacity  producint  other  military  equipment. H 

(c)  Although  these  statements  were  often  the  reaction  to  normal  peacetime 
procedures,  i;  should  be  noted  that,  had  the  Services  been  more  familiar  with  the  National  Pri¬ 
orities  and  Defense  Materials  System,  more  responsiveness  could  have  been  achieved.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  cannot  force  a  contractor  to  bid,  but  it  can  require  him  to  produce  by  plac¬ 
ing  rated  orders  through  the  Business  and  Defense  Services  Administration.  As  was  o:ften  found, 
the  mere  threat  of  using  the  priority  system  resulted  in  responsiveness  (albeit  belated)  from 
private  industry.  (A  more-detailed  discussion  and  the  related  procedures  are  contained  in  the 
Procurement  and  Production  Monograph,  Chapter  II.) 

(3)  Deterioration  of  the  Planned  Base 

(a)  Responsiveness  (and  reduction  of  lead  times)  was  further  inhibited  by  DGD 
emphasis  on  maximum  competitive  procurements.  The  war  had  to  be  fought  at  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  cost;  if  negotiated  procurement  must  be  utilized,  it  too  should  be  oa  a  competitive  basis. *2 
The  result  was  solicitation  of  all  potential  contractors  for  supply  of  an  item;  the  planned  pro¬ 
ducer  was  usually  one  of  those  solicited.  As  indicated  iu  the  preceding  paragraphs,  many  planned 
producers  fa "ed  to  submit  proposals  when  bids  were  solicited  for  their  planned  items.  When  a 
planned  producer  was  awarded  the  contract,  it  was  often  found  that  his  capability  had  deteriorated 
o”  become  nonexistent  because  of  prolonged  inactivity.^ 

(b)  When  corporations  became  successful  bidders  on  items  for  which  mobiliza¬ 
tion  agreements  existed  with  other  companies,  another  interesting  situation  developed.  The 
Government  often  had  the  expensive  task  of  relocating  equipment  from  the  original  planned  pro¬ 
ducer  to  the  successful  bidder  in  order  to  give  the  latter  the  capability  to  produce  the  item. 

Since  a  contractor's  bid  is  frequently  contingent  upon  the  Government  furnishing  certain  pieces 

of  equipment,  such  actions  usually  resulted  in  added  costs  and  time  to  transfer  equipment.  Often 
a  contra.ctor  would  take  an  alternative  approach  and  acquire  equipment  at  his  own  expense  by 
using  a  rated  order  obtained  from  a  defense  procurement  contracting  officer  on  a  DD  Form  619. 
(A  more  detailed  discussion  and  related  procedures  are  contained  in  the  Procurement  and  Pro¬ 
duction  Monograph,  Chapter  II.)  But  the  easy  approach  was  to  bid  on  an  item  with  the  provision 
that  certain  tools  and  equipment  must  be  made  available  by  the  Government.  When  this  was 
done,  it  usually  resulted  in  diversion  of  the  planned  producers  and  in  effect  made  the  new  pro¬ 
ducer  the  planned  producer  (but  not  necessarily  for  the  same  item).  Had  another  conflict  re¬ 
quiring  I’.S.  industrial  support  developed,  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  activate  the 
base  for  increased  military  requirements  because  of  the  base’s  cannibalization. 

l  n 

.  .  I'.S.  Arno  .Munitions  Command.  Ammunition  Production  Base  Study.  12  September  I960.  Section  VII.  p.  1. 

CD  I'SA.MCCi  >M  A! SC.  Uiiti-tiT.  19  June  lPCT  to  CG.  CSAMC.  subject:  ASP  Keview  of  Army  Packages-- 
1  ,  Annual  Recertification. 

"C  s.  Arms  Munitions  Command,  Procurement  and  Production  Policy  and  Procedure  1965-1969.  12  Septem- 
I  jbor  P.inp. 

Department  or  the  Army  (IX'SI.OGb  Letter  subject:  Mobilization  Planning  for  Counterinsurgency  Opera- 
iions  (Cl.  Ji.Iun  1‘Mis  (SKCKKT). 
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(c)  This  destruction  of  the  planned  base  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  chap¬ 
ter,  but  its  impact  on  responsiveness  will  be  illustrated  here  with  one  example.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Navy  maintained  two  reserve  cartridge  case  production  lines  for  5-inch  ammunition  at 
Riverbank.  The  Army,  in  order  to  build  up  its  own  production  quickly,  cannibalized,  with  the 
Navy's  permission,  these  two  lines  to  the  extent  of  about  $1.8  million.  This  equipment  later  was 
replaced  but  caused  a  15-month  delay  in  activation  of  the  Navy’s  lines. ^ 

(4)  Condition  of  Equipment.  Another  factor  affecting  responsiveness  was  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  age  of  equipment  in  layaway.  The  Department  of  Defense  had  executed  pressure  over 
the  years  to  dispose  of  facilities.  Thus,  few  standby  lines  or  package  plants  were  available  in 
1965  to  meet  SE  Asia  requirements.  15  During  the  SE  Asia  expansion,  much  expensive,  long- 
lead -time  production  equipment  had  to  be  procured  and  installed  before  production  could  be  ex¬ 
panded.  Some  requirements  for  facilities  had  been  foreseen  and  funds  requested,  but  the  gross 
underestimation  of  requirements  and  the  heavy  pressure  to  dispose  of  facilities  were  the  princi¬ 
pal  causes  of  unpreparedness.  Further  discussion  of  Government  facilities  is  found  in  para¬ 
graph  4. 


(5)  Industrial  Preparedness  Measures 


(a)  When  planning  efforts  uncover  a  soft  spot  or  potential  production  problem 
in  the  industrial  base,  industrial  preparedness  measures  (IPMs)  are  a  means  for  identifying 
equipment  or  processes  to  correct  the  deficiency.  When  implemented,  IPMs  shorten  mobiliza¬ 
tion  production  lead  time  or  increase  mobilization  production  capacity.  The  IPMs,  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  study  or  project,  often  result  in  cost  savings.  If,  for  example,  a  srndy  revealed 
that  production  bottlenecks  at  companies  A  and  B  (Figure  12)  could  be  overcome  by  adding  one 
more  lathe  (Government -furnished,  if  necessary)  to  their  facilities,  the  total  production  rate 
could  probably  be  increased  significantly.  For  example,  if  the  addition  of  one  lathe  doubles  each 
company's  production  rate  so  that  the  combined  rate  becomes  500  rifles  per  month  at  D+6,  then 
obviously  large  savings  will  accrue  from  lower  '  t  reserves.  Equally  important  is  the  increase 
in  the  capability  to  respond  earlier  at  a  higher  x.  \  Other  typical,  examples  would  be  facilities 
projects  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  production  lines  in  idle  standby. 

(b)  Records  and  discussions  reveal  that  IPMs  receive  a  very  low  funding  pri¬ 
ority  and,  consequently,  very  low  emphasis  in  the  Services.  Those  measures  that  are  approved 
are.usualiy  geared  to  a  current  procurement  action,  i.e.,  improving  the  capability  of  a  contrac¬ 
tor  to  produce  on  a  current  contract.  Seldom  was  a  preparedness  measure  approved  strictly  for 
mobilization  purposes,  regardless  of  whether  equipment  might  be  available  from  the  Defense  In¬ 
dustrial  Production  Equipment  Agency  or  a  military  department. 

(c)  An  attempt  was  made  to  identify  actual  expenditures  for  IPMs  through  fi¬ 
nancial  records.  Only  the  Department  of  the  Navy  was  able  to  give  an  indication  of  trends  that 
reflected  the  following  picture  of  allocation  versus  request  for  funds  for  FY  64  and  FY  69: 

IPM  Funds  ($  mil) 

FY  64  FY  69 


Requested  Allotted  Requested  Allotted 


Navy  (NAVORD  &  NAVAIR)  3.19  1.90  4.91  2.13 

The  Navy  estimates  that  it  conducted  250  IPMs  in  the  1950' s  versus  20  during  the  1960's.  The 
lack  of  funding  support,  combined  with  the  relatively  low  priority  afforded  the  total  IPM  program 
at  operating  activities,  had  a  definite  impact  on  responsiveness  of  the  industrial  base. 


. ,  Department  ci  the  Navy,  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 
Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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c.  Industrial  Capacity 

(1)  Objectives.  One  of  the  objectives  of  industrial  mobilization  planning  is  to  pre¬ 
dict  potential  supply  shortages  at  the  outset  of  a  limited  war  and  to  identify  areas  in  the  base 
where  expanded  and/or  modernized  production  capabilities  are  needed.  This  objective  can  be 
realized  if  valid  requirements  are  known  and  cooperation  is  received  fror*.  industry  in  identify¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  privately  owned  capacity  available. 

(2)  Inadequate  National  Capacity 

(a)  Several  industries  have  capacities  that  are  inadequate  to  serve  the  nation. 
In  the  miniature  and  instrument  ball-bearing  industry  only  three  principal  producers  are  left  in 
the  continental  United  States.1®  Of  these,  one  just  became  sales  agent  for  a  Japanese  manufac¬ 
turer,  one  is  operating  at  a  loss,  and  one  is  vacating  the  market  through  diversification.  Con¬ 
tinuing  this  trend,  U.S.  aircraft  and  missiles  will  soon  become  dependent  on  factories  that  are 
located  on  foreign  soil  and  are  not  necessarily  dependable  in  the  event  of  hostilities.  Other 
critical  industries  are  those  that  manufacture  pinions  and  gears  and  nitroguanidine,  which  is  a 
critical  ingredient  of  TNT. 

(b)  The  shipbuilding  industry  is  also  inadequate.  No  significant  modernization 
of  shipyards  has  been  accomplished  since  World  War  II,  with  the  exception  of  Sun  Shipbuilding 
and  Litton  Industry's  facility  at  Pascagoula,  Mississippi.  If  general  mobilization  were  indicated, 
with  general  mobiliz  ition  requirements,  the  ability  to  support  or  fulfill  such  requirements  would 
be  very  poor.  Some  of  the  principal  support  problems  envisioned  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
are: 

1.  Inability  to  obtain  sufficient  skilled  manpower 

2.  Unavailability  of  shipyard  and  boat  building  capacity  to  the  Navy  when 
other  DOD  requirements  are  totaled  and  integrated  with  those  of  the  Navy 

3.  Shortage  of  dry  docking.^ 

(3)  Effective  Utilization  of  Existing  Capacity 

(a)  Closely  related  to  ihe  inadequate  national  capacity  in  certain  industries  is 
effective  utilization  of  existing  industrial  capacity.  All  too  often  during  the  Vietnam  era  mili¬ 
tary  procuring  activities  were  unsuccessful  in  soliciting  competent  producers  because  private 
industry  was  saturated  with  commercial  orders.  In  the  casting  and  forging  industry,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  "sellers  market"  existed.  Plants  operated  at  a  high  percentage  of  their  capacity:  they  did 
not  need  to  compete  for  business  and  were  even  able  to  select  from  the  multitude  of  proffered 
orders  only  those  most  efficiently  suited  to  their  equipment  and  techniques.1®  This  situation  re¬ 
sulted  in  many  orders  being  handled  somewhat  routinely,  and  lead  times  increased  accordingly. 

(b)  There  were  many  other  instances  where  industry  was  operating  at  near,  if 
not  full,  capacity  in  support  of  the  commercial  market.  Examples  were  clothing,  tires,  landing 
gear,  sandbags,  herbicide  defoliant,  food  service  disinfectant,  transmissions,  engines,  and 
axles. If  open  capacity  remained,  industry  was  willing  to  allocate  this  to  defense  orders;  but 
the  open  capacity  was  hardly  sufficient  to  support  the  heavy'  demands,  and  the  result  was  in¬ 
creased  lead  times  and  higher  prices.  Adding  to  the  problem  of  effective  utilization  of  capacity 
was  the  competition  that  arose  among  military  departments  for  available  capacity. 


’New  Hampshire  Hall  Hearing  Company.  Fact  Sheet,  Depletion  of  Vita!  Defense  Resource--The  U.S.  in 
,  -  Jeopardy .  -  September  1969. 

^Department  ot  the  Navy,  op._cit..  p.  22. 

„l\S.  \rrny  Materiel  Command.  Castings  ami  Forgings  for  Defense,  6  December  1966,  p.  4. 

"Defense  Supply  \geney .  op.  cyt..  p.  1;  U.S.  Army  Tank  Automotive  Command,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 
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'c)  A  specific  example  of  industrial  saturation  with  commercial  work  was 
Rockwell  Standard  Corporation,  the  Army's  only  source  for  2-1/2-ton  axle  sets.  This  company 
had  agreed  to  be  the  planned  producer  for  4400  axle  sets  per  month  in  the  event  of  mobilization. 
When  an  actual  requirement  developed  for  2500  sets  per  month  in  1965,  the  most  Rockwell  would 
agree  to  produce  was  1800  sets  per  month,  their  maximum  capacity  from  a  fully  automated  line. 
In  order  to  increase  production,  Rockwell  would  have  to  pool  more  of  its  own  equipment  at  its 
own  expense,  which  the  company  planned  to  do  in  the  event  of  mobilization.  After  study,  the 
Army  decided  to  expand  Rockwell's  facilities  with  Government -c  vned  equipment  at  an  expense 
to  the  Government  of  $1,704,059.20  This  expansion  was  the  most  effective  way  to  attain  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  production  rate  m  an  expanding  market. 

(4)  Use  of  National  Priorities  and  Defense  Materials  3vstem 

(a)  Although  industry  was  saturated  with  commercial  orders,  much  of  that  ca¬ 
pacity  could  have  been  turned  to  defense  production  through  effective  use  of  the  National  Priori¬ 
ties  and  Defense  Materials  System.  This  system  requires  prime  contractors  of  defense  agen¬ 
cies,  their  subcontractors,  and  their  suppliers  to  employ  on  their  purchase  orders  the  priority 
powers  authorized  by  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1953,  as  amended. 

(b)  Properly  identified  defense  orders  must  be  given  delivery  preference  over 
nondefense  business  by  the  suppliers  who  receive  them.  These  procedures  have  been  l.i  effect 
all  through  the  years  between  the  Korean  War  and  the  Vietnam  War— but  without  emphasis.  Con¬ 
sequently,  at  the  outset  of  the  Vietnam  War  there  was  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  system  both 
in  Government  and  industry. 

(5)  Current  Policy 

(a)  In  the  event  of  a  future  limited  war  that  does  not  call  for  the  full  Approved 
Force  level,  DOD  policy  is  to  acquire  requisite  materiel  with  minimum  impact  on  commercial 
production. 21  It  is  anticipated  that  few,  if  any,  economic  controls  will  be  applied  nationwide, 
such  as  the  limitation  and  conservation  orders,  wage  and  price  controls,  and  rationing  that  were 
employed  during  World  War  II.  The  Defense  Production  Act,  in  combination  with  information 
received  through  IMPP,  will  be  relied  on  for  materiel  requisition. 

(b)  If  a  limited  war  occurs,  many  of  the  problems  related  to  industrial  capac¬ 
ity  may  still  appear.  Should  actual  requirements  that  greatly  exceed  mobilization  production 
requirements  develop,  production  sources  may  be  difficult  to  locate.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  Rock¬ 
well,  the  capacity  is  fully  consumed  on  defense  orders,  the  Defense  Production  Act  is  not  much 
help.  Industry  must  be  willing  to  divulge  its  true  capacity,  knowing  that  some  day  it  may  be 
forced  to  accept  a  defense  order  if  these  problems  are  to  be  alleviated. 

(6)  Capability  to  Support  Another  Contingency.  Considering  the  saturation  of  this 
nation's  industrial  capacity  with  military  and  civilian  orders,  this  country's  capability  to  sup¬ 
port  a  second  contingency  was  a  point  of  serious  concern.  Tn  reviewing  this  aspect,  the  Board 
asked  each  Service  to  assess  the  capability  of  the  industrial  base  (Defense  Industry)  to  support 
another  similar  contingency  with  certain  items  during  and  including  peak  SE  Asia  experience. 

On  many  of  the  items  the  military  departments  declared  that  an  additional  contingency  would  be 
impossible  to  support  without  an  emergency  declaration.  Even  with  a  declaration  of  emergency, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  supply  many  of  the  items  in  a  responsive  manner.  Additional  fa¬ 
cilities  would  have  to  be  furnished  and  new  production  sources  identified.  This  was  the  result  of 
having  redistributed  much  of  the  Government-owned  equipment  in  the  planned  base  in  order  to 
support  competitive  procurements. 


zo 

U.S.  Army  Tank-.-utomotive  Center,  Telecon  with  Mr.  Dan  Un-nan.  ,Vr.  S.  Sobieski  and  Mr.  Seler,  9  and 
12  January  1970. 

Department  of  Defense,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  t,  23. 
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d.  Current  Planning  Program  with  Industry 

(1)  DD  Form  1519 

(a)  Privately  owned  industrial  capacity  that  is  or  may  be  made  available  in 
wartime  is  the  first  consideration  of  a  planner.  The  intention  is  to  rely  on  this  capacity  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  This  privately  owned  capacity  is  committed  on  a  Prime  Contract 
Schedule  (DD  Form  1519),  which  amounis  to  a  gentlemen's  agreement  only.  This  contract  lias 
no  legal  basis,  since  the  whole  program  is  purely  voluntary.  It  basically  reflects  an  agreement 
between  the  Government  and  an  industrial  concern  in  which  the  company  expresses  its  willing¬ 
ness  arid  ability  to  produce  the  items  in  the  quantities  specified  and  the  Government  expresses 
its  intention  to  procure  the  items  should  the  need  arise. 

(b)  DD  Form  1519  is  vital  to  the  planner's  efforts.  It  is  the  principal  vehicle 
used  by  DOD  to  relate  wartime  military  materiel  requirements  to  available  production  capacity. 
In  the  event  of  declared  mobilization,  agreements  would  be  implemented  as  required.  There¬ 
fore,  information  from  industry  must  be  valid  and  current,  particular'y  if  the  military  depart¬ 
ments  are  to  adequately  augment  private  capacity  with  Government-owned  facilities. 

(2)  Industry's  Reaction 

(a)  To  assess  the  validity  of  information  contained  on  the  prime  contract 
schedules  (particularly  since  the  program  is  voluntary),  the  military  departments  and  industry 
were  asked  to  state  their  appraisal.  Perhaps  the  most  descriptive,  representative  statement 
received  was  from  the  Machinery  and  Allied  Products  Institute: 

"To  be  involved  in  this  activity  (Industrial  Mobilization  and  Production  Plan¬ 
ning)  is  an  exercise,  only.  The  plans  are  far  out  of  date.  In  our  rase,  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  the  yearly  planned  production  volume  in  a  few  days.  Plans  do  not  include  con¬ 
siderably  expanded  product  line  or  utilization  of  a  twenty-fold  increase  in  production 
base.  The  desire  for  standard  military  products  rather  than  commercial  eliminates 
the  immediate  use  of  commercial  manufacturing  facilities.  To  retool  takes  8  to  24 
months  and  usually  destroys  the  capability  to  produce  and  support  commercial  prod¬ 
ucts  needed  in  times  of  total  mobilization.  Industrial  Mobilization  Planning  needs 
major  attention.  Military  product  programs  must  match  this  planning.  Our  nation's 
strength  relates  to  our  industrial  capacity.  Strategic  planning  must  relate  to  this 
strength. 

"Emergency  Planning  Schedules  of  the  DD-1519  series  have  involved  hundreds 
if  not  thousands  of  nonproductive  man-hours.  Of  all  the  ones  we  have  handled  the 
very  first  option  of  any  thereunder  remains  to  be  exercised.  This  is  our  experience 
over  the  last  15  years.  We  well  appreciate  the  intent  of  industrial  readiness  aspect 
of  these  programs  and  we  subscribe  to  any  program  that  preserves  that  fiber.  How¬ 
ever,  the  practical  aspects  are  this,  judging  by  past  experience  anyway.  Any  previ¬ 
ous  M  day  has  been  preceded  by  so  many  months  of  heavy  "unofficial”  mobilization 
that  most  contractor's  facilities  would  be  Piled  with  new  orders  and  they  would  be 
unable  to  honor  the  terms  of  any  earlier  Industrial  Readiness  Schedule  with  our  re¬ 
negotiation  of  delivery  capabilities.  As  you  know,  there  are  no  contractual  obliga¬ 
tions  by  either  party  under  these  schedules. "22 

(b)  Industry  is  also  looking  for  the  potential  for  profit. 23  None  exists  in  the 
IMPP  program  unless  mobilization  is  ordered.  Industrial  representatives  have  frequently 
raised  questions  regarding  the  extent  of  participation  of  industry  without  more  adequate  incen¬ 
tives  to  warrant  their  continued  participation. 2*5  As  the  Institute  said,  hundreds  of  nonproduc¬ 
tive  man-hours  have  been  expanded  without  return  over  the  last  15  years. 


““Machinery  ami  Allied  Products  Institute,  Letter,  2  January  1970. 

“'  Defense  Supply  Agency,  op.  cit..  p.  4. 

\V.  Pom-  11,  ileneral  Kieetrie  Corporation.  Industry  Views  New  DOD  "Planned  Producer  Program,”  Ad¬ 
dress  to  the  American  Ordnance  Association  Industry  in  Chattanooga.  Tennessee,  23  September  1969. 
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(c)  The  following  Service  comment  summarizes  the  preceding  thought: 

"With  the  requirements  for  more  detailed  and  in-depth  analysis,  some  con¬ 
tractors  are  becoming  reluctant  to  continue  to  supply  the  necessary  information. 

This  reluctance  develops  from  the  increased  costs  accruing  to  the  contractors  with¬ 
out  any  return  or  anticipated  return  on  their  investment."25 

(3)  Service  Reaction 


(a)  The  Services  recognize  the  same  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  program 
that  industry  does.  Generally  it  is  felt  some  guarantee  of  return  to  industry  for  its  planning  ef¬ 
forts  is  needed  to  make  the  program  more  effective.  Whether  it  is  an  undated  but  signed  con¬ 
tract  or  a  simple  procedure  for  invoking  emergency  procurement  in  case  of  undeclared  war, 
some  indication  is  required,  particularly  if  IMPP  is  to  be  effective  for  limited  wars. 

(b)  An  example  of  the  problems  encountered  is  the  following  statement  from 
the  Department  of  the  Navy: 

"The  voluntary  Planned  Producer  Program  as  it  now  exists  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Thirteen  (13)  DD  Forms  1519  were  selected  at  random,  for  examination  as 
to  consistency  among  successive  years.  The  study  covered  FY  66,  67,  and  68  and 
showed  widely  different  capabilities  to  produce  the  planned  items  with  no  apparent 
change  in  plant  status.  For  example  in  1966  and  67  one  company  indicated  that  he 
would  reach  his  maximum  rate  of  200  units  per  month  at  M+18.  In  1968  he  indicated 
he  could  reach  the  same  maximum  rate  by  M+8  with  no  explanation  by  the  ASPPO 
(Armed  Services  Procurement  Planning  Officer)  or  the  IPR  (Industrial  Plant  Repre¬ 
sentative)  for  this  marked  improvement.  Another  company  predicted  a  maximum 
rate  of  25,000  units  per  month  in  1966  and  67  but  only  12,000  in  1968  with  no  expla¬ 
nation  for  the  sharp  drop  in  capacity.  While  perfectly  valid  reasons  may  exist  for 
the  changes  in  capacity  shown  in  these  examples,  it  would  have  taken  further  analy¬ 
sis  and  follow-up  actions  to  learn  these  reasons.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that 
contract  schedules,  in  general,  are  not  completely  useful  or  reliable  as  received 
from  the  ASPPO  up  to  this  time. "26 

(4)  Armed  Services  Procurement  Planning  Officer  Support 


(a)  The  application  of  the  planning  program  to  individual  facilities  normally 
will  be  accomplished  by  an  Armed  Services  Procurement  Planning  Officer  (ASPPO).  He  is  the 
DOD  coordinator  of  mobilization  production  planning  for  those  plants  assigned  to  him  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  through  command  channels  of  the  Defense  Contract  Administration  Services  (DCAS)  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics)  (I&L)  for  conducting  this  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  IMPP  Program. 

(b)  Effectiveness  of  the  program  depends  to  a  large  degree  on  a  thorough  job 
by  the  ASPPO.  There  is  strong  indication,  however,  that  DCAS  is  not  sufficiently  staffed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  personnel  required  to  make  contacts  with  industry,  much  less  the  in-depth,  time- 
consuming  analyses  required  of  the  current  program.  As  of  1  November  1969  there  was  a  back¬ 
log  of  2,500  schedules  "and  most  DC^Rs,  to  date,  have  not  been  able  to  initiate  extensive 
subcontract  planning. "27 

(c)  The  impression  conveyed  to  the  Services  was  best  summarized  as  follows: 

"In  special  capability  studies,  the  information  received  from  a  contractor  or 
ASPPO  very  often  differs  from  that  contained  in  the  DD  Forms  1519.  The  overall 


.“^Sacramento  Air  Materiel  Area,  Letter  to  the  Joint  Logistics  Review  Board,  26  September  19G9. 
“^Department  of  the  Navy,  op,  cit.,  pp.  9.  10. 

Defense  Supply  Agency,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 
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indication  is  that  very  little  effort  is  being  made  at  the  ASPPO  and  contractor  level 

in  response  to  the  voluntary  planned  producer  program. "28 

4.  GOVERNMENT  FACILITIES 

a.  General 

(1)  Historically,  the  U.S.  Military  Establishment  has  found  it  necessary  to  own  some 
of  tire  facilities  necessary  to  fulfill  its  production  requirements.  Prior  to  World  War  II,  almost 
all  such  facilities  were  owned  by  the  Government  and  there  was  little  or  no  defense  industry  as 
we  know  it  today.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  World  War  11,  hovtever,  this  posture  changed 
dramatically.  The  demand  for  the  goods  to  fight  a  global  war  resulted  in  a  massive  expansion  of 
Government -owned  facilities.  The  Government  found  it  could  not  effectively  manage  such  an  ex¬ 
tensive  manufacturing  complex  by  itself  and,  therefore,  turned  to  industry. 

(2)  This  vast  expansion  was  seriously  hindered  by  both  the  reluctance  and  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  private  sector  to  finance  the  necessary  facilities.  The  problem  was  solved  in  a 
number  of  ways.  For  example,  the  Services  financed  from  appropriated  funds  the  construction 
of  plants  and  the  purchase  of  machinery  for  use  by  the  firms  servicing  them.  During  World 
War  II  the  Army  spent  approximately  $5  billion  and  the  Navy  $3  billion  for  this  purpose. 

(3)  A  new  and  significant  pattern  of  business  emerged,  one  in  which  the  Government 
frequently  provided  the  faciliites  and  equipment  to  execute  its  defense  contracts.  In  this  pattern 
private  and  Government  ownership  became  (and  is  today)  very  mixed  and  diverse.  As  a  result, 
bargaining  over  what  proportions  of  new  facilities  would  be  Government-furnished  has  become  a 
major  facet  of  contract  negotiations. 

(4)  Since  the  major  areas  of  the  private  sector,  e.g. ,  planned  producers,  have  been 
discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter,  only  the  Government  segment  of  the  production  base  and  the 
planning  will  be  reviewed  here  to  assess  its  policies,  condition,  utilization,  and  responsiveness 
during  the  Vietnam  era. 

b.  Scope  and  Policies 

(1)  The  Department  of  Defense  now  has  custody  of  over  $15  billion  worth  of 
Government -owned  industrial  property  and  plant  equipment.  The  $15  billion  is  a  composite  fig¬ 
ure  and  represents  four  categories  of  property  owned  by  the  Government.  The  first  category  is 
real  property,  consisting  of  both  land  and  buildings  that  amount  to  $2.4  billion.  The  second  cate¬ 
gory  is  Government-owned  material,  valued  at  $4.7  billion,  that  will  be  incorporated  in.the  end 
item  or  consumed  in  the  manufacturing  process.  The  third  category  represents  an  estimated 
$3  billion  worth  of  special  tools  and  test  equipment  that  are  procured  on  the  supply  contract  as 
items  required  for  and  peculiar  to  the  production  of  a  particular  weapon  or  system.  The  fourth 
category  is  plant  equipment  consisting  of  industrial  plant  equipment  (i.e. ,  machine  tools,  gener¬ 
ators,  etc.)  costing  more  than  $1,000  and  centrally  managed  through  the  Defense  Industrial  Plant 
Equipment  Center  <D1PEC)  at  $2.6  billion;  and  other  plant  equipment  consisting  of  furniture, 
pallets,  trucks,  fire  extinguishers,  and  other  equipment  with  a  unit  cost  of  less  than  $1,000  at 
$1.9  billion.29 

f 2 )  In  recent  years  DOD  has  followed  a  policy  that  stipulates  that  facilities  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  performance  of  the  contract  should  be  provided  by  the  contractor.29  Current  DOD 
directives  require  that  Government  ownership  of  industrial  facilities  be  minimized  insofar  as 
possible  in  consonance  with  the  need  to  ensure  economical  support  of  essential  defense  production, 


^Department  of  the  N.n>.  q[LT't.,  p.  10. 

'  M.i  or  lieiieral  A.  .1.  St.imux-Il.iy,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Mater'el),  Address  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  M  lehine  Tool  Builders  Association,  in  Dallas,  Texas,  19  November  19H9. 

'liar tv  B.  Yo.-hpe  and  Charles  K.  Franke,  Production  for  Defense  (Washington,  D.C.:  Industrial  College  of 
the  Vrmed  Ferres)  p.  50, 
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maintenance,  and  research  and  development  programs.^  Emphasis  placed  by  DOD  on  this  pol¬ 
icy  is  attested  to  by  the  following  comments  to  industry: 

"...  I  would  encourage  you  to  examine  your  plant  capacity  in  terms  of  both 
civilian  demand  and  demand  for  long  term  military  programs.  To  the  extent  addi¬ 
tional  capacity  may  be  needed  to  meet  requirements  of  this  type,  it  should  be  fi¬ 
nanced  with  private  capital. "^2 

". . .  the  application  of  our  basic  policy  is  going  to  be  extremely  firm  with  re¬ 
spect  to  new  facilities,  and  we  are  going  to  seek  every  possible  means  of  divesting_ 
ourselves  of  existing  facilities  for  which  government  ownership  is  not  required."-5'3 

(3)  The  Department  of  Defense  has  considered,  and  tried  without  appreciable  suc¬ 
cess,  many  incentives  to  get  private  business  more  deeply  involved  in  this  approach.  The  diffi¬ 
cult  balance  between  furnishing  attractive  incentives  to  the  contractor  and  avoiding  over- 
compensation  for  the  risks  encountered  has  usually  resulted  in  proposals  that  industry  does  not 
consider  sufficiently  attractive  to  warrant  increased  investment.  The  Government  inventory  of 
plant  equipment,  for  example,  has  increased  37  percent  between  FY  62  and  FY  67,  from  $7.6  bil¬ 
lion  to  $10.4  billion,  respectively.^  This  increase  is  primarily  because  it  is  difficult  to  per¬ 
suade  the  contractor  to  buy  equipment.  The  contractor  contends  that  the  uncertainty  and  insta¬ 
bility  of  defense  programs  introduces  an  unacceptable  degree  of  risk  and  that  his  capital  budget 
precludes  such  investments. 

(4)  Government-owned  facilities  have  historically  been  criticized  on  the  basis  that 
the  work  could  be  done  more  efficiently  and  at  less  cost  by  private  industry.  Yet  for  valid  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons  the  net  cssarily  profit -motivated  private  sector  is  not  in  the  least  interested  in 
the  sporadic  production  of  specialized  military  products.  Private  business  cannot  afford  to 
maintain  idle  capacity  over  sustained  periods  for  defense  products  that  have  minimal  peacetime 
military  requirements  or  little  civilian  market  application.  Not  the  least  of  industry’s  concern 
is  its  public  image.  For  example,  the  manufacture  o^  certain  types  of  munitions  (chemical  and 
biological)  is  not  only  extremely  hazardous  to  the  producer  but  use  of  these  munitions  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  many  to  be  immoral;  a  fact  that  has  become  a  significant  political  issue  during  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War. 


(5)  Some  critics  insist  on  the  complete  disposal  of  Government-owned  facilities. 
Their  contention  is  that  the  production  capability  is  just  as  available  to  the  DOD  mobilization 
base  under  private  ownership  as  under  the  Government.  This  is  true  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
facilities  are  owned  by  the  companies  that  will  subsequently  support  DOD  when  an  emergency 
arises.  In  addition,  since  in  most  cases  equipment  owned  by  DOD  must  be  sold  on  a  competitive 
basis,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  it  will  be  sold  to  a  planned  mobilization  producer. 

(6)  The  DOD  policy  to  sell  Government -owned  facilities  and  to  discourage  further 
acquisition  of  them  has  met  with  only  partial  success.  It  is  quite  significant  that 

". . .  to  a  degree,  this  limited  success  has  actually  benefited  the  mobilization 
readiness  of  DOD  by  providing  a  large  reservoir  of  facilities  to  me  emergency 
needs.  The  activation  of  reserve  facilities  to  support  Vietnam  production  immensely 
simplified  the  establishment  of  added  production  capability'  for  helicopters,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  bombs.  If  DOD  had  successfully  withdrawn  from  facilities  ownership,  it  is 
not  likely  that  this  acceleration  could  have  been  accomplished  so  expeditiously. "3 5 


(j.,DOD  Directive  4275.5,  1906. 

"Honorable  Paul  It.  Ignatius,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Iff- 1.),  Address  to  the  American  Forging  Asso- 
y^ciation,  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  It!  November  1900. 

Honorable  Robert  H.  Charles.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  yl&  1  1,  Address  to  the  Forging  Industry 
.^Association,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia.  36  May  1901. 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (I&.L),  Industrial  Base  Projections  as  of  ;!!  December  Hint;, 

„r Table  630. 

Yoshpe  and  Franke,  op.  cit. .  p.  55. 
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c.  Condition  of  the  Base 

(1)  "To  the  extent  that  these  (Government -owned)  reserve  facilities  are  adequately 
maintained  and  identified  in  support  of  specific  mobilization  production  programs,  they  drasti¬ 
cally  reduce  the  difficulties  inherent  in  rapid  expansion  of  the  production  base. "36  At  the  outset 
of  the  Vietnam  War  not  only  were  mobilization  plans  inadequate  and  improperly  designed  for  the 
type  of  contingency  encountered  in  Vietnam,  but  the  condition  of  Government  facilities  was  very 
poor  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  and  program  emphasis.  Recently,  a  high  ranking  OSD  official 
stated: 


"Much  of  the  Government -owned  production  oase  today  is  in  deplorable  condi¬ 
tion.  it  was  bought  and  built  new  in  the  late  30's  and  early  40's.  It  waltzed  thru 
VVW  II.  It  has  been  dusted  off  and  refurbished  for  Korea;  laid  away  and  dusted  off 
again  for  Vietnam;  and  is  now  thoroughly  and  disgustingly  worn  out. "37 

(2)  In  1965  sLx  commodity  or  end-product  categories  accounted  for  over  90  percent 
of  the  total  inventory  oi  active  and  inactive  industrial  facilities  of  DOD.  The  largest  single  cate¬ 
gory  of  such  facilities  included  those  involved  in  the  production  and  loading  of  ammunition  and 
solid  propellants.  Almost  without  exception  these  plants  were  a  legacy  of  the  massive  buildup 
during  World  War  II.  At  that  time  our  available  manufacturing  capacity  ". . .  was  dangerously 
inadequate  for  the  national  defense  and  woefully  deficient  for  an  offensive  war  of  global  extent."^® 
Despite  legislation  passed  in  1948  to  allow  retention  of  a  reserve  of  plants,  the  situation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Korean  War  was  ominously  reminiscent  of  World  War  II.  In  1953  the  Army 
Chief  of  Ordnance  stated:  "In  1950  there  was  no  ammunition  industry  for  the  production  of  metal 
components.  Our  reserve  plants  for  the  production  of  powder  and  explosives,  and  for  the  loading 
and  assembly  of  finished  ammunition  were  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  immediate  readiness  for 
product  ion. ”39  The  conditions  were  actually  worse  in  1965.  The  Department  of  Defense  had  re¬ 
tained  some  ammunition  plants  in  varying  states  of  readiness  for  activation.  All  but  2  of  the  24 
ammumt'on-producing  facilities  retained  by  the  Army,  for  example,  were  returned  to  active 
production  by  the  end  of  1967.40  But  the  condition  of  the  ammunition  production  base  as  well  as 
the  base  for  other  commodities  was  inadequate  and  obsolete  as  it  existed  on  1  January  1965, 
both  within  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  The  manufacturing  processes  were  antiquated  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  sadly  neglected  because  of  the  lack  of  funds  for  maintenance  and  required  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  For  example,  the  landing  mat  industry  had  to  develop  new  production  equipment  and  tech¬ 
niques  because  of  design  changes  in  the  item  used  in  World  War  II.  These  design  changes  had 
not  been  identified  or  planned  for  until  the  i'?m  was  needed  to  support  Vietnam  requirements. 

This  caused  a  delay  of  16  to  24  months.  Concertina  wire  is  another  example.  Companies  were 
willing  to  produce  the  item,  but  the  Government-owned  production  equipment  that  the  producer 
required  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  increased  SE  Asia  production  requirements.  Further, 
much  of  the  equipment  that  was  available  required  major  rehabilitation  before  it  could  be  used. 41 

(3)  In  addition,  individual  pieces  of  equipment  were  missing  from  production  units  in 
layaway.  2  Most  significant,  however,  was  the  fact  that  no  real  effort  was  realized  in  moderniz¬ 
ing  and  updating  the  existing  production  base. 

(4)  The  condition  of  the  base  was  a  major  topic  of  discussion  at  the  DOD  I&L  con¬ 
ference  in  1968.  One  key  presentation  reported: 


.a: 

_ll.nl.,  p.  l.iJ. 

M.i|.  i.t'n.  i  .1  St.inwi\-lla>.  Diputi  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Materiel).  Address  to  the  National 
Machine  Tool  builders  Association  in  Dallas.  Texas,  19  November  i9(.9. 

1  >.  Wat  Department,  ottiee  of  ttv  Chief  of  Oninance.  1 1 i story  of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  VVW  II. 
Monograph  No.  f.  (Washington.  !>.('.:  I'.S.  War  Department,  December  19i5),  pp.  5,  (i. 
t Congress.  Seriate.  Committee  on  \rnied  Services,  \  m munition  Shortages  in  the  Armed  Services, 
Hearings.  -  id  Congress.  1st  Session  (Washington  D.C.:  Ciovernnient  Printing  Office,  !95:i),  p.  4(>0. 

(  ^  "shpe  and  Franhe.  on.  ej_t..  p.  19. 

,  ,1  •dense  Supph  \gent". .  op.  tut.,  p.  1. 

'Hud.,  p.  J. 
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"...  I  have  been  appalled  at  the  millions  of  dollars  that  had  to  be  spent  and  the 
time  it  has  taken  to  activate  our  "standby"  capacity  for  the  present  conflict.  And 
then  after  spending  these  millions  we  are  still  left  with  processes  and  equipment 
which  are  worn  out. ...  We  may  think  and  rightly  so,  that  the  175mm  gun  we  are 
using  in  Vietnam  is  the  latest  in  modern  design,  but  the  government  plant  where  pro¬ 
jectiles  are  forged  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  is  limiting  the  firing  rate  because  of 
eontinuous*breakdowns  of  the  wornout  World  War  II  equipment— a  plant  where  the 
workers  have  walked  out,  not  so  much  for  wages,  but  in  protest  of  the  deplorable 
working  conditions."^ 

(5)  This  quotation  speaks  of  the  condition  of  the  Government-owned  base,  of  the  lack 
of  modernization  of  facilities  and  its  detrimental  impact  on  capability.  This  same  spokesman 
recently  told  industry  what  it  will  cost  to  achieve  modernization: 

"In  the  ammunition  base  we  face  a  modernization  bill  of  $5  billion.  In  the 
shipbuilding  base  we  need  to  spend  about  $8  billion.  In  the  heavy  weapons  field  we'd 
like  to  spend  about  $2  billion.  In  the  aerospace  area  we'd  like  to  spend  about  $3  bil¬ 
lion.  The  modernization  of  any  or  all  of  such  a  production  base  is  going  to  generate 
new  business,  and  will  also  generate  surplus  equipment. ...  We  believe  that  tools 
have  to  be  obsoleted  as  are  autos,  weapons,  washers,  and  televisions.  If  a  produc¬ 
tion  base  is  to  stay  modern,  its  tools  have  to  be  modern  in  design  and  in  age. . .  ."44 

These  statements  accurately  describe  the  condition  of  the  Government  base  at  the  outset  of 
Vietnam,  what  is  wrong  with  it  now,  and,  most  important,  what  must  be  done  to  correct  it. 

d.  Reactivation  and  Responsiveness.  During  the  years  preceding  Vietnam,  Industrial  Mo¬ 
bilization  was  and  in  fact  is  today  based  on  grossly  understated  requirements.  Government  fa¬ 
cilities  were  in  poor  condition.  Planned  production  schedules  were  based  on  a  cold-line  basis. 

As  the  Vietnam  conflict  escalated  an  additional  problem  arose -shortages  of  many  items  neces¬ 
sary  to  sustain  the  combat  effort.  This  problem  did  not  surface  immediately;  it  was  obscured 
by  the  magnitude  and  rapidity  of  the  buildup,  which  resulted  in  unforeseen  rates  of  consumption 
and  the  introduction  of  new  weapons  systems  as  well  as  the  recall  of  many  obsolete  systems.  An 
example  of  the  impact  on  responsiveness  was  the  production  base  for  MK  80-Series  bombs  which, 
as  stated  earlier,  was  unprepared  for  the  eventual  high  expenditure  rates  to  be  experienced.  For 
MK  84  bombs  "it  took  some  18  months  to  re-establish  this  production  capability. "45 

5.  CONCLUSIONS,  OBSERVATIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


a.  Conclusions 

(1)  The  industrial  mobilization  production  planning  pi  ogram,  as  it  existed  prior  to 
and  during  the  initial  phases  of  the  Vietnam  era,  was  of  limited  value.  During  the  period  1958 
through  1966  the  program  lacked  funding  support  and  emphasis  and  led  to  deterioration  of  re¬ 
sources  and  the  production  base.  What  little  industrial  mobilization  planning  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  was  ineffec uvely  utilized  during  hostilities  because  of  the  competitive  procurement  envi¬ 
ronment  and  lack  of  invoking  industrial  mobilization  plans.  In  1967  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  established  a  standardized,  in-depth  Industrial  Mobilization  Production  Planning  Pro¬ 
gram  for  all  Services,  but  compliance  has  been  slow  and  interpretations  have  differed.  Govern¬ 
ment  resources  have  been  oriented  more  toward  current  acquisition  of  hardware.  Industry  is 
hesitant  *o  expend  funds  end  resources  unless  it  receives  adequate  reimbursement  for  the  costs 
of  effective  planning  or  some  guarantee  of  future  business  (paragraph  3). 


•43 

Muj.  Gen.  A.  J.  Stanwix-Hay,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Materiel).  Address,  subject:  A  Con- 
t4cept  of  Intensive  Management  at  Ramey  AFB,  Puerto  Hioo.  31  October  19(18. 

Maj.  Gen.  A.  J.  Stanwix-Hay,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Materiel),  Address  to  the  National 
^Machine  Tool  Builders  Association  in  Dallas.  Texas,  1!)  N'  '  mber  19G9. 

Department  of  t'-e  Navy,  op.  c i t . ,  p.  15. 
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2)  The  computation  of  mobilization  requirements  from  the  Logistics  Guidance  is 
not  compatible  w-th  Industrial  Mobilization  Production  Planning  policy  as  stated  in  Department 
of  Defense  Directive  4005.2.  Requirements  on  which  this  planning  is  based  are  adversely  af¬ 
fected  by  budget  constraints  that  annually  change  such  factors  as  force  levels  and  intensity  rates 
to  be  supported  by  procurement  actions.  The  resulting  low  mobilization  requirements,  com¬ 
bined  with  poor  forecasting  for  the  SE  Asia  conflict,  made  it  difficult  for  Services  to  accomplish 
effective  Industrial  Mobilization  Production  Planning  prior  to  the  Vietnam  Vtyar  and  resulted  in 
the  premature  loss  of  facilities  needed  to  produce  requirements.  This  basic  incompatibility  for 
requirements  determinations  still  exists  (paragraph  2c). 

(3)  Government  ownership  of  selected  defense  facilities  proved  to  be  on  important 
factor  m  improving  the  responsiveness  of  the  production  base  and  in  reducing  procurement  lead 
times  during  Vietnam.  However,  activation  of  the  Government -owned  base  at  the  outset  of  the 
Vietnam  era  was  coctlv  because  of  the  need  for  modernization,  the  cannibalization  of  equipment, 
and  inadequate  maintenance.  Despite  the  generally  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Government- 
owned  base,  the  cost  of  procurement  of  new  industrial  production  equipment  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict  was  small  in  comparison  to  that  required  during  the  Korean  War.  The  poor  condition  of 
the  industrial  base  as  found  in  1S65,  combined  with  the  diversion  of  equipment,  impaired  the 
worldwide  readiness  of  the  United  States  to  meet  planned  mobilization  requirements  (para¬ 
graph  4). 

b.  Observations 

(1)  The  military  departments  should  make  more  positive  efforts  to  execute  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Mobilization  Production  Planning  Program.  If  implementation  would  impair  other  pro¬ 
grams  of  equal  priority,  the  military  departments  should  clearly  document  the  impact  of  un¬ 
funded  requirements  on  the  IMPP  Program. 

(2)  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  consider  incentives  whereby  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  induced  to  more  effectively  participate  in  the  planned  producer  program. 

r.  Recommendations.  Tiie  Board  recommends  that: 

(LP-12)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  estab¬ 
lish  stable  guidance  for  industrial  mobilization  production  planning  so  that  long-range  industrial 
mobilization  requirements  can  be  supported  independently  of  the  short-term  variations  in  fcrce 
structure  and  funding  (conclusion  (2)). 

I, P-13)  After  tiie  establishment  of  stable  guidance  for  long-range  industrial  mobili¬ 
zation  production  planning  requirements,  the  military  departments  identify  and  establish  a  sus- 
tair.’ng  base  capable  of  supporting  minimum  essential  long-range  mobilization  production  re¬ 
quirements  (conclusion  (3)). 

DP- 14;  After  approval  of  this  sustaining  base  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  military  departments  prepare  plans  for  modernization  and  maintenance  of  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  facilities  included  in  the  sustaining  base  to  achieve  improved  responsiveness  and 
capacity  for  future  contingencies  (conclusion  (3)). 
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1.  OVERVIEW 


a.  Adequate  logistic  support  for  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  requires  exten¬ 
sive  planning  throughout  tne  Department  of  Defense.  The  basic  purpose  of  logistics  planning  is 
twofold:  first,  to  establish  logistic  requirements  relative  to  both  the  total  force  structure  and 
special  contingency  plajis;  second,  to  develop  a  set  of  actions,  utilizing  the  capability  acquired 
on  the  basis  of  these  requirements,  to  be  followed  in  response  to  a  contingency  situation.  The 
principal  planning  mechanism  for  providing  logistic  resources  is  the  Planning,  Programming, 
and  Budgeting  System,  through  which  requirements  are  programmed  and  funded  to  produce  a 
capability. 

b.  In  general,  the  operation  plans  that  had  been  developed  for  SE  Asia  contingencies 
proved  to  be  realistic  and  complete.  They  had  correctly  identified  the  majority  of  the  logistic 
shortfalls  (e.g.,  port  constraints)  that  were  to  occur  during  the  buildup  phase.  Many  of  the 
problems  that  developed,  therefore,  were  the  result  of  inadequate  follow-up,  either  to  justify  and 
obtain  required  resources  or  to  adjust  the  operation  plan  to  available  logistic  resources,  rather 
than  the  result  of  an  inherent  weakness  in  the  plans  themselves. 

c.  The  review  of  planning  systems  and  procedures  indicated  that  evolutionary  refinements 
were  made  during  the  Vietnam  era  to  enhance  both  responsiveness  and  control.  However,  fur¬ 
ther  improvements  can  be  made.  Problems  arose  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  plans,  line 
items,  and  organizations  involved  in  the  planning  process;  confusion  in  terminology;  inadequate 
asset  visibility;  and  turbulence  in  guidance. 

d.  The  elements  (e.g.,  overseas  pipeline  and  D-to-P  levels)  included  in  the  Logistics 
Guidance  issued  annually  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Services'  use  in  com¬ 
puting  requirements  changed  during  the  1965- 197u  time  frame.  These  changes  were  made  in 
response  to  the  Services'  need  for  additional  authorizations,  as  well  as  to  reflect  controls  de¬ 
sired  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  computation  of  principal  item  requirements 
was  not  seriously  hampered;  but,  because  of  the  vast  number  of  line  items  and  the  sequential 
and  automated  aspects  of  the  computational  process,  problems  were  experienced  with  secondary 
items.  These  were  further  complicated  by  the  late  date,  relative  to  budget  submission  sched¬ 
ules,  of  issuance  of  approved  guidance  during  several  of  the  included  years. 

e.  The  contingency  planning  process,  as  implemented  in  the  logistics  planning  for  V.  tnam 
operations,  was  basically  sound  and  flexible  and  capable  of  rapid  expansion  to  meet  wartime  re¬ 
quirements.  The  Board's  analysis  of  the  contingency  planning  process  indicated  that  improve¬ 
ments  can  be  made  in  two  essential  areas: 

(1)  Reduction  of  the  planning  workload  imposed  by  the  necessity  to  continually  up¬ 
date  a  large  number  of  contingency  plans 

(2)  Establishment  of  the  credibiliW  of  logistic  requirements  to  support  contingency 
plans,  particularly  the  hard-core  requirements  of  those  contingency  plans  that  will  provide  a 
capability  to  support  national  strategy. 

The  conceptual  basis  for  improving  the  contingency  planning  process  in  these  areas  is  contained 
in  the  proposed  Joint  Operation  Planning  System,  currently  under  development  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  system  provides  criteria  for  the  selection  ol  a  relatively  small  number  of 
plans  for  complete,  detailed  planning.  The  plans  selected  for  complete  planning  are  designated 
OPLANS.  Restricting  the  number  of  plans  requiring  detailed  planning  will  reduce  the  planning 
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workload.  The  credibility  of  hard-core  contingency  war  reserve  requirements  will  be  enhanced 
by  the  Operation  Plan  Package  Appraisal.  This  appraisal  evaluates  a  designated  set  of  OPLANs 
to  determine  if  concurrent  execution  is  feasible  and  supportable.  The  appraisal  process  will 
therefore  identify  logistic  shortfalls  that  establish  credible  hard-core  war  reserve  requirements 
related  to  contingency  plans. 

f.  Lack  of  standard  terminology  has  resulted  in  war  reserve  programs  that  are  not  easily 
understood  or  particularly  well  defined.  For  example,  current  war  reserve  concepts  relate  to 
mobilization  of  forces  rather  than  to  more  realistic  criteria  of  contingency  operations.  The 
many  different  terms  used  within  the  Department  of  Defense  to  classify  war  reserve  materiel 
have  added  to  the  confusion.  It  is  clear  that  a  reorientation  of  terminology  is  necessary. 

g.  Procedures  must  be  implemented  that  will  provide  the  necessary  visibility  of  war  re¬ 
serves  to  key  levels  of  command  for  management  and  anpraisal.  To  enhance  the  credibility  of 
secondary -item  acquisition  objectives,  the  Services  need  to  implement  positive  programs  to  en¬ 
sure  that  only  hard-core  items  are  included  and  that  both  requirement  and  asset  figures  are  ac¬ 
curate.  The  Air  Force  system  is  adequate  to  support  its  mission. 

h.  Industrial  mobilization  production  planning  has  as  its  objective  adequate  and  responsive 
utilization  of  the  U.S.  industrial  base  to  produce  combat  consumables  and  other  materiel  of  war 
at  the  rate  required  by  the  Armed  Forces.  The  program,  as  it  existed  prior  to  and  during  the 
initial  phase  of  the  Vietnam  era,  was  of  limited  value  because  it  lacked  funding  support  and  man¬ 
agement  emphasis  during  the  period  1958  through  1966.  Lack  of  support  and  emphasis  led  to  a 
deterioration  of  the  production  base  for  defense  needs  in  many  areas,  and  only  now  is  this  base 
beginning  to  receive  support.  What  little  industrial  mobilization  planning  had  been  accomplished 
was  ineffectively  utilized  because  of  the  competitive  procurement  environment  and  the  lack  of 
invoking  industrial  mobilization  plans.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  production  base  was  supporting  an 
expanding  civilian  economy,  which  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  responsiveness  of  the  industrial 
base  to  Vietnam  requirements. 

i.  The  preceding  paragraphs  1  riefly  summarize  those  major  aspects  of  logistics  planning 
covered  in  this  monograph.  The  balance  of  this  chapter  presents  the  major  lessons  learned  and 
lists  the  most  important  9  of  the  14  recommendations  developed  within  the  monograph. 

2.  REQUIREMENTS  FORECASTING 


a.  Lessons  Learned 

(1)  In  general,  Logistics  Guidance  provided  an  adequate  basis  for  the  calculation  of 
principal  item  requirements  for  support  of  SE  Asia  operations.  The  roles,  missions,  size,  and 
organization  of  each  of  the  Services  were  factors  that  dictated  the  organizational  level  at  which 
the  functions  of  requirements  determinations  and  computations  were  performed.  Service  re  ¬ 
quirements  forecasting  processes  for  principal  items  were  adequate  for  support  of  Vietnam  and 
should  be  retained. 

(2)  The  short  period  of  time  available  for  computing  requirements  for  secondary 
items  (from  the  time  Logistics  Guidance  was  issued  until  the  date  budget  programs  had  to  be 
submitted)  created  a  computational  problem.  This  problem  existed  even  though  the  forecasting 
function  had  oeen  computerized.  Changes  in  the  fundamental  elements  authorized  in  Logistics 
Guidance  (e.g.,  overseas  pipeline,  post-D-Day  safety  level,  training,  and  D-to-P  authorizations) 
required  modification  of  basic  computer  programs.  This  modification  was  both  time-consuming 
and  expensive  when  the  computation  piocess  had  to  be  done  on  short  notice.  Conversely,  changes 
in  the  numerical  values  of  these  elements  require  only  a  reprocessing  of  data  that  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  at  a  nominal  cost  in  time  and  dollars. 

b.  Recommendation 

(LP-1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  guidance  concerning  logistics  be  published  as 
stable  regulatory  documents  to  facilitate  computerized  development  of  materiel  requirements. 
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Fundamental  elements  such  as  overseas  pipeline,  post-D-Day  safety  level,  training,  andD-to-P 
authorizations  should  be  stable  elements  of  the  Logistics  Guidance,  although  the  value  for  any 
element  may  change.  Further,  when  changes  to  the  list  of  fundamental  elements  are  necessary, 
they  should  be  published  1  year  before  the  date  the  Services  and  Defense  agencies  have  to  sub¬ 
mit  budgets;  incorporating  such  changes  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

3.  CONTD'iGENCY  PLANNING 


a.  Lessons  Learned 


(1)  The  contingency  plans  in  being  for  SE  Asia  operations  were  generally  well- 
conceived,  addressed  logistics  in  detail,  and  identified  shortfalls  that  would  impact  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  operations.  Action,  however,  had  not  been  taken  to  alleviate  all  the  identified  logistic 
shortfalls  prior  to  the  execution  of  combat  ('Derations.  The  adverse  impact  of  these  shortfalls 
on  operations  in  SE  Asia  indicated  that  a  higher  degree  of  positive  follow-through  action  is 
needed  to  ensure  that  total  resource  capability  acquired  by  the  Services’  logistic  systems  is 
adequate  to  meet  both  their  own  force -structure -related  materiel  requirements  and  the  Special 
Contingency  War  Reserve  requirements  developed  within  the  unified  command  logistics  planning 
system.  Thus,  Vietnam  experience  demonstrated  that,  for  maximum  effectiveness,  planning  for 
the  logistic  support  aspects  of  contingency  plans  should  include  the  following  steps: 

(a)  Development  of  credible  resource  requirements  to  support  a  desired  mili¬ 
tary  posture. 

(b)  Ascertainment  of  whether  the  objectives  of  a  special  contingency  plan  can 
be  supported  with  available  resources.  Shortfalls  in  on -hand  or  programmed  resources  should 
be  formally  identified  and  used  to  establish  additional  requirements  in  the  Planning,  Program¬ 
ming,  ajid  Budgeting  System. 

(c)  Modification  of  contingency  plans  as  may  be  required  to  reduce  the  objec¬ 
tives  to  those  that  are  compatible  with  available  resources  or  funding,  or  to  reflect  the  in¬ 
creased  capability  to  attain  objectives  resulting  from  increased  assets. 

(2)  Accomplishment  of  the  last  two  of  the  preceding  steps  was  not  and  will  not  be 
feasible  fn*-  all  contingency  plans.  The  administrative  workload  associated  with  conducting  com¬ 
plete,  de  ailed  planning  for  all  plans  and  determining  the  capability  of  supporting  all  plans  is 
prohibitive.  In  addition,  funding  constraints  will  never  permit  procurement  cl  the  assets  re¬ 
quired  to  support  all  plans.  Therefore,  selectivity  criteria  must  be  established  to  identify  chose 
plans  that  warrant  complete  processing.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  currently  developing  a 
Joint  Operation  Planning  System  to  break  logistics  planning  for  contingencies  into  manageable 
segments.  Phis  system  proposes  to  divide  contingency  plans  into  two  types  of  plans: 

(a)  Complete  plans  (OPLANS) 

(b)  Concept  plans  (CONPLANS). 

Complete  plans  will  be  prepared  for  only  those  contingency  situations  wherein  execution  would 
(1)  tax  total  resources  (either  force,  logistic,  or  mobility)  available  to  support  the  plan  or  (2)  be 
likely  to  occur  within  the  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  time  frame  Concept  plans  will  be 
abbreviated  plans  that  will  be  fully  developed  when  necessary.  Complete  plans  will  be  developed 
in  full  detail  and  the  review  process  will  analyze  logistic  support  capabilities  and  requirements. 

(3)  Two  types  of  reviews  are  provided: 

(a)  Individual  plan  review  for  each  complete  plan. 

(b)  Review  of  a  designated  set  of  complete  plans  in  an  Operation  Plan  Package 
Appraisal,  which  will  test  the  feasibility  of  concurrent  execubon  of  the  two  or  more  plans  in  the 
set. 
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(4)  Although  pro, tried  for  under  current  procedures,  an  adequate  logistic  appraisal 
of  the  package  of  contingency  plans  that  collectively  identify  what  resources  are  required  to  im  ¬ 
plement  military  strategy  (as  defined  in  the  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan)  has  never  been 
accomplished.  The  package  of  contingency  plans  scheduled  (as  part  of  the  Joint  Operation  Plan  ¬ 
ning  System)  to  undergo  an  annual  Operation  Plan  Package  Appraisal  will  ser"e  this  purpose  if 
identified  shortfalls  are  treated  as  hard-core  requirements.  Such  Special  Contingency  war  Re¬ 
serve  requirements  would  be  additive  to  the  total  Force  Structure  War  Reserve  requirements 
and  should  be  strongly  supported  for  funding  in  the  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  Sys¬ 
tem.  A  lesser  priority  would  be  afforded  identified  shortfalls  in  plans  selected  for  complete 
processing  (OPLANS)  but  not  included  in  the  Operation  Plan  Package  Appraisal. 

b.  Recommendations 


(LP-2)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  coordination  with  the  Services,  expedite  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  proposed  procedures  currently  under  development  in  the  Joint  Operation 
Planning  System. 

(LP-3)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Services  use  those  contingency  plans,  desig¬ 
nated  as  complete  plans,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  critical  shortfalls  identified  in  those  complete  operation  plans  desig¬ 
nated  to  undergo  an  Operation  Plan  Package  Appraisal  to  determine  logistic  supportability  should 
be  validated  as  credible  hard-core  Special  Contingency  War  Reserve  requirements.  These  re¬ 
quirements  would  be  additive  to  the  total  Force  Structure  War  Reserve  requirements  and  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System.  If  the 
economic  or  political  situation  or  higher  Service  priorities  preclude  funding,  then  the  require¬ 
ment  should  remain  valid  until  satisfied. 

(b)  The  logistic  requirements  of  those  complete  operation  plans  that  are  not 
in  the  designated  package  will  be  compared  with  logistic  assets,  on  hand  or  programmed,  to 
establish  additional  Special  Contingency  War  Reserve  requirements  that  should  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  additional  support  under  the  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System. 

‘  4.  WAR  RESERVES 

a.  Lessons  Learned 


(1)  The  multiplicity  of  terms,  some  with  entirely  different  applications,  used 
throughout  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  management  of  war  reserves  has  seriously  im¬ 
paired  effectiveness  and  understanding  of  the  system.  For  example,  as  noted  in  the  chapter  on 
contingency  planning,  current  concepts  and  procedures  do  not  clearly  distinguish  between  those 
war  reserves  directly  related  to  support  of  the  force  structure  and  those  required  for  special 
support  of  contingency  plans.  This  ambiguity  has  made  it  difficult  for  component  commands  to 
identify  and  support  Special  Contingency  War  Reserves.  Fewer  and  better  defined  classifica¬ 
tions  of  war  reserve  materiel  are  needed. 

(2)  An  excessive  range  of  war  reserve  secondary  items  causes  a  lack  of  credibility 
at  higher  level  budget  reviews,  creates  almost  insurmountable  management  problems,  and  re¬ 
quires  vast  amounts  of  clerical  and  management  labor. 

(3)  Each  Service  must  maintain  status  information  on  war  reserves  to  permit  sound 
logistic  appraisals  and  to  develop  and  support  funding  requirements.  The  Air  Force  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  system  that  fulfills  these  objectives  and  reflects  a  deployment  ccr.cept  that  is  dependent 
on  a  relatively  small  number  of  line  items  of  war  reserve  materiel.  The  other  Services  now 
have  ongoing  programs  to  obtain  im  roved  visibility  over  their  war  reserve  assets. 
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b.  Recommendations 

(LP-5)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  provide  common  terminology  so  that  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  the  identification  and  management  of  all  war  reserves,  except  Industrial  Mobilization  Fa¬ 
cilities,  be  accomplished  within  the  following  three  major  categories: 

(a)  Force  Structure  War  Reserves— Those  materiel  reserves  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  support  of,  and  basid  on  the  composition  of,  the  approved  forces 
shown  in  the  Five  Year  Defense  Program. 

(b)  Special  Contingency  War  Reserves— Those  materiel  reserves  that  are  au¬ 
thorized,  procured,  and  maintained  to  support  unique  requirements  identified  by  logistic  ap¬ 
praisal  of  specific  operation  plans  that  are  not  contained  in  or  justified  by  the  composition  of  the 
approved  force  structure. 

(c)  Economic  Retention  War  Reserves— Those  on -hand  assets  of  war  reserve 
materiel  that  are  excess  to  levels  approved  foi  procurement  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
that  can  be  economically  held  against  some  plausible  future  requirement. 

(LP-10)  Each  Service  limit  requirements  for  secondary  items  of  Force  Structure 
War  Reserves  to  a  minimum  range  of  items  necessary  to  sustain  combat  until  additional  re¬ 
sources  can  be  made  available  front  production.  Initially,  each  Service  should  establish  an  arbi¬ 
trary  ceiling  list  of  minimum  requirements  so  as  to  give  credibility  for  funding  support  to  the 
essential  hard-core  items. 

(LP-11)  The  Services'  ongoing  programs  to  obtain  visibility  over  War  Reserve  As¬ 
sets  be  actively  pursued  to  the  extent  necessary  \to  establish  a  pyramidal  reporting  system  with 
focal  points  at  each  concerned  echelon  to  maintain  cognizance  of  the  War  Reserve  Program. 

5.  INDUSTRIAL  MOBILIZATION  PRODUCTION  PLANNING 


a.  Lesson  Learned 


Industrial  mobilization  production  requirements  were  unrealistically  low  in  many 
areas  at  the  beginning  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  This  condition,  combined  with  low  budgetary  sup¬ 
port  for  the  industrial  base,  resulted  in  a  premature  loss  of  facilities  needed  later  to  produce 
Vietnam  requirements  and  impaired  U.S.  worldwide  readiness  for  other  contingencies.  In  retro¬ 
spect,  had  longer -range,  more-stable  guidance  been  provided  for  industrial  mobilization  produc¬ 
tion  planning,  requirements  would  have  been  more  realistic,  overall  costs  would  have  been  less, 
and  responsiveness  to  Vietnam  needs  would  have  been  more  effective. 

b.  Recommendations 

(LP-12)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  establish 
stable  guidance  for  industrial  mobilization  production  planning  so  that  long-range  industrial 
mobilization  requirements  can  be  supported  independently  of  the  short-term  variations  in  force 
structure  and  funding. 

(LP-13)  After  the  establishment  of  stable  guidance  for  long-range  industrial  mobili¬ 
zation  production  planning  requirements,  the  military  departments  identify  and  establish  a  sus¬ 
taining  base  capable  of  supporting  minimum  essential  long-range  mobilization  production  re¬ 
quirements. 


(LP-14)  After  approval  of  this  sustaining  base  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  military  departments  prepare  plans  for  modernization  and  maintenance  of  Govern¬ 
ment -owned  facilities  included  in  the  sustaining  base  to  achieve  improved  responsiveness  and 
capacity  for  future  contingencies. 
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ABFC 

ADP 

AFEMS 

AFLC 

AFR 

AFSC 

AMA 

AMC 

AR 

ASF 

ASPPO 

ASW 

BLSS 

CG 

CHMAAG 

JINCPAC 

CINCPACAF 

CINCPACFLT 

CINCSTRIKE 

CINOUSARPAC 

CMC 

CNM 

CNO 

COMSERVPAC 

COMUSMACV 


Advanced  Base  Functional  Component 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

Air  Force  Equipment  Management  System 

Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

Air  Force  Regulation 

Air  Force  Systems  Command 

Air  Materiel  Area 

Army  Materiel  Command 

Army  Regulation 

Army  Stock  Fund 

Armed  Services  Procurement  Planning  Officer 
Antisubmarine  Warfare 
Base  Level  Self-Sufficiency 
Commanding  General 

Chief,  Military  Advisory  and  Assistance  Group 

Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific 

Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Air  Forces 

Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet 

Commander  in  Chief,  Strike  Command 

Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Army,  Pacific 

Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 

Chief  of  Naval  Material 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

Commander,  Service  Force,  Pacific 

Commander,  U.S.  Military  Advisory  Command, 
Vietnam 
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CON PLAN 

Concept  Plan 

CONUS 

continental  United  States 

CRAF 

Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet 

CTG 

Commander,  Task  Group 

CTZ 

Corps  Tactical  Zone 

DA 

Department  of  the  Army 

DCA 

Defense  Communications  Agency 

DCAS 

Defense  Contract  Administration  Services 

DCS 

Defense  Communications  System 

DCS LOG 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Logistics 

D-Day 

The  unnamed  day  on  which  a  particular  operation 
commences  or  is  due  to  commence 

DINS 

Directorate  of  Inspection  Services 

DIPEC 

Defense  Industrial  Plant  Equipment  Center 

DOD 

Department  of  Defense 

DODD 

Department  of  Defense  Directive 

DODINoT 

Department  of  Defense  Instruction 

DSA 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

EOQ 

Economic  Order  Quantity 

FBM 

Fleet  Ballistic  Missile 

FLC 

Force  Logistic  Command 

FLSG 

Force  Logistic  Support  Group 

FLSU 

Force  Logistic  Support  Unit 

FMF 

Fleet  Marin  1  Force 

FMFPAC 

Fleet  Marine  Force,  Pacific 

FOB 

Forward  Operating  Base 

FSN 

Federal  Stock  Number 

FSR 

Force  Service  Regiment 

FYDP 

Five  Year  Defense  Program 

GSA 

General  Services  Administration 
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G-4 

rr  A  tjrzr 
11  rx  rv  iv 

icr 

IMPP 
I  PM 
JAPSS 
JCS 
JLRB 
JOPS 
JSCP 
J-4 
LOC 
LOTS 
MAF 
MAP 
M-Day 
‘MEF 
MIDA 
MILSTRIP 
MLSF 
MOB 
MORSL 
MSTS 
NATO 
NAVAIR 
NAVFAC 
NAVSUP 
NICP 
NMC 


Senior  Logistics  Office  of  Army  or  Marine  Corps 
Staff 

Homing — AH  -the- way  -killer 

Inventory  Control  Point 

Industrial  Mobilization  Production  Planning 

industrial  Preparedness  Measure 

Joint  Automated  Planning  Support  System 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Joint  Logistics  Review  Board 

Joint  Operational  Planning  System 

Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan 

Office  of  the  Director  of  Logistics,  Joint  Staff 

Line  of  Communications 

Logistics  Over-the-Shore  Operations 

Marine  Amphibious  Force 

Military  Assistance  Program 

Mobilization  Day 

Marine  Expeditionary  Force 

Major  Item  Data  Agency 

Military  Standard  Requisition  and  Issue  Priorities 

Mobile  Logistic  Support  Force 

Main  Operating  Base 

Mobilization  Reserve  Stockage  List 

Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

Naval  Air  Systems  Command 

Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command 

Naval  Supply  Systems  Command 

National  Inventory  Control  Point 

Naval  Material  Command 
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NORS 

NSP 

OASDfl&L) 

OAWRR 

OP  LAN 

OPNAV 

OPPA 

OSAF 

OSD 

PACOM 

P-Day 


PEMA 

PIRR 

POL 

PPBS 

PRIMAR 

PWR 

PWRS 

RCS 

ROK 

SAC 

SE  Asia 

SEATO 

SECNAVINST 

STRATCOM 

TA 

TAADS 


not  operationally  ready— supply 
Navy  Support  Plan 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Instal¬ 
lations  and  Logistics) 

Other  Acquisition  War  Reserve  Requirements 
Complete  Plan 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Operation  Plan  Package  Appraisal 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Pacific  Command 

That  point  in  time  at  which  the  rate  of  production  of 
a  military  item  meets  and  will  continue  to  meet  the 
estimated  consumption  rate 

Procurement  of  Equipment  and  Missiles,  Army 

Pre -positioned  War  Reserve  Interrogation  and  Read¬ 
iness  Reporting  System 

petroleum,  oil,  and  lubricants 

Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System 

Program  to  Improve  Management  of  Army  Resources 

Pre -positioned  War  Reserves 

Pre -positioned  War  Reserve  Stock 

Reports  Control  Symbol 

Republic  of  Korea 

Strategic  Air  Command 

Southeast  Asia 

Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Instruction 
Strategic  Communications  Command 
Table  of  Allowance 

The  Army  Authorization  Document  System 
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TAC/USARSTRIKE 

Tactical  Air  Command/U.S.  Air  Force  Strike  Com¬ 
mand 

TAERS 

The  Army  Equipment  Records  System 

T-Day 

Termination  Day 

TIMAR 

Near-Term  Improvements  in  Materiel  Asset  Report¬ 
ing 

TM 

Technical  Manual 

TOC 

Technical  Order  Compliance 

TOE 

Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment 

UE 

Unit  Equipment 

UMMIP3 

Uniform  Materiel  Movement  and  Issue  Priority  System 

USAF 

U.S.  Army  Force 

USAREUR 

U.S.  Army,  Europe 

USARPAC 

U.S.  Army,  Pacific 

USARYIS 

U.S.  Army,  Ryukyu  Islands 

USCONARC/USARSTRIKE 

U.S.  Continental  Army  Command/U.S.  Army  Strike 
Command 

USMC 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

VETF 

Vietnam  Expediting  Task  Force 

WCDO 

War  Consumable  Distribution  Objective 

WESTPAC 

Western  Pacific 

WMP 

War  and  Mobilization  Plan 

WRM 

War  Readiness  Materiel 

WRSK 

War  Readiness  Spares  Kit 
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U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command,  Castings  and  Forgings  for  Defense,  6  December  1966  (OFFICIAL 
USE  ONLY). 

U.S.  Army  Munitions  Command,  Procurement  and  Production  Policy  and  Procedure  1965-1969, 

12  September  1969. 

U.S.  Army  Munitions  Command,  Staff  Study  on  Munitions  Readiness  (U),  12  April  1965  (SECRET). 

U.S.  Army  Tank  Automotive  Command,  Evaluation  of  Industry's  Capability  to  Support  ATAC’s 
Procurement,  13  May  1966. 

U.S.  Army  Munitions  Command,  Ammunition  Production  Base  Study,  12  September  1959. 

U.S.  Army  Military  Trafifc  Management  and  Terminal  Service,  Transportation  Proceedings, 
Vietnam— The  Buildup  and  the  War;  Vol.  I,  No.  10,  November  1967. 
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Department  of  the  Navy,  Navy  Program  Objectives  (U),  6  June  1959  (SECRET). 

Department  of  the  Navy,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Marine  Corps  Order  04400.39b,  Cloud,  Storm,  Hail, 
Lo>*;stic  Policy  for  (U),  30  September  1968  (CONFIDENTIAL).  . . 

Department  of  the  Navy,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Marine  Corps  Order  P4400.80,  Unified  Materiel 
Management  System  (MUMMS)  War  Reserve  Manual,  1  May  1967. 

Department  of  the  Navy,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Capabilities  Plan  (MCP)  (U), 

25  March  1969  (TOP  SECRET). 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Logistics  Plans  Division,  Navy  Support  Plan  (U), 
(SECRET). 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Instruction  4000. 5A,  Preparation  of  Materiel  Planning  Studies  for  Princi¬ 
pal  Items,  20  July  1965.  "  '  " 

Department  of  the  Navy,  Master  List  of  Principal  Items  (Less  Marine  Corps). 

Secretary  M  the  Navy  Instruction  4000.30,  Materiel  Planning  Study,  6  September  1966. 

Navy  General  Order  Number  5,  Assignment  and  Distribution  of  Authority  and  Responsibility  for 
the  Administration  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Department  of  the  Navy,  RD'ldrE,  Management  Guide,  1  July  1969. 

Headquarters  Order  4400.5,  (Marine  Corps),  Project  III  D  Automated  Logistics  Data  System. 

Marine  Corps  Ord^r  4440.19,  Inventory  ana  Monthly  Updating  Reporting  of  Selected  Items. 

Marine  Corps  Order  P4440.82,  The  Controlled  Item  Management  Manual. 

Marine  Corps  Order  4440. 19D,  Controlled  Item  Reporting 

Headquarters,  Air  Force  Logistics  Command  Regulation  57-19,  AMA  Materiel  Management  Re- 
quirement  Review. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force,  U.S.  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  (AU),  Organization  and  Lo¬ 
gistics  Systems  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  1  January  1968. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force,  U.S.  Air  Force  War  and  Mobilization  Plan  (U),  30  December  1968 
(TOP  SECRET). 

Department  of  the  Air  Force,  U.S.  Air  Force  Regulation  67-44,  Management  of  War  Readiness 
Materiel  (WRM)  (U),  7  May  1969  (SECRET).  ~~ 

Department  of  the  Air  Force.  Air  Force  Manual  28-3,  USAF  Guide  for  War  Planning,  5  March 
1969  (FOR  OFFICIAL  USE  ONLY). 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  Air  Force  Manual  67-1,  USAF  Supply  Manual. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Air  Force  Manual  171-14,  Data  Processing  and  Reporting— Mate - 
riel  and  Installations.  ~  ~~ 

Department  of  the  Air  Force,  RCS  Report  No.  5-HAF-S11,  WRM  Capability  (M-Rating),  25  Janu¬ 
ary  1966.  ~  ~ 


DOD  LETTERS,  MEMORANDUMS,  AND  MESSAGES 

Department  of  Defense,  Memorandum  to  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  subject:  U.S.  Forces  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (U),  15  April  1965  (TOP  SECRET). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum  to  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  subject:  Deployment  of 
Foi'ces  to  South  Vietnam  (U),  15  May  1965  (TOP  SECRET).  ~ 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum  for  Secretary  of  the  Army,  subject:  Review  of  Army  Logis- 
tics  System  in  Support  of  Vietnam  (U),  12  December  1966  (SECRET^ 
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Department  of  Defense,  Memorandum  4500.2,  subject:  Land  Transportation  in  Overseas  Areas, 
17  August  1954. 

Department  of  Defense,  Memorandum  to  Secretary  of  the  Army,  subject:  Hospital  Treatment  of 
Civilian  War  Casualties  in  South  Vietnam  (U),  19  April  1967  (SECRET). 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Preliminary  Actions  Toward  Increased 
Readiness  (U),  19  February  1965  (TOP  SECRET). 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Procurement  Guidelines  and  Objectives 
(U),  10  October  1961  (CONFIDENTIAL).  —  - 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance  (U),  28  August  1963  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Force  Guidance  for  Submission  of  PCP's  for  Air 
Force  Tactical  Programs  (U),  15  May  1964  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance  (U),  24  June  1964  (CONFIDEN¬ 
TIAL). 


Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance  for  Marine  Corps  General 
Purpose  Forces  (Ground)  (U),  26  August  1964  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance  for  General  Purpose  Forces 
(Ground)  (U),  28  August  1964  (CONFIDEN  HAL). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Gen¬ 
eral  Purpose  Forces  (U),  25  September  1964  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance  for  General  Purpose  Forces 
(Ground)  (U),  27  November  1964  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  Memorandum,  subject:  Army  Lo¬ 
gistics  Guidance  (U),  8  January  1965  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Army  Logistics  Guidance  (U),  12  January  1965 
(CONFIDENTIAL). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance  (U),  15  May  19S5  (CONFIDEN¬ 
TIAL). 


Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance  (U),  21  June  1965  (CONFIDEN¬ 
TIAL). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Navy /Marine  Corps  Logistics  Guidance  for  Air- 
to -Ground  Ordnance  (U),  23  July  1965  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Air  Force  Logistics  Guidance  (U),  27  August  1965 
(CONFIDENTIAL). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance  for  the  Army  (U),  18  Decem¬ 
ber  1965  (CONFIDENTIAL).  " 


Secretary  of  Defense,  Draft  Presidential  Memorandum,  subject:  Objectives  for  General  Purpose 
Forces  (U),  18  June  1966  (SECRET). 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Industrial  Mobilization  Planning, 

4  March  1966. 


Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Draft  Presidential  Memorandum  on  General  Pur¬ 
pose  Force  Requirements  and  Logistics  Guidance  (U),  22  June  1967  (SECRET). 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Joint  Logistics  Review  Board  (JLRB), 

17  February  1969. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics 
Guidance  (TJ),  21  April  1965  (fOP  SECRET  with  SECRET  Enclosures,  1  March  1965). 
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Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Systems  Analysis),  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guid  - 
ance  (U),  12  August  1966  (CONFIDFNTIAL). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance  (U),  lb  August  1966  (CONFI¬ 
DENTIAL). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Mrmorandum,  subject:  Final  Draft  Memorandum  for^the  President  on 
General  Purpose  Forces  f.Q,  14  September  1966  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Draft  Presidential  Memorandum,  subject:  General  Purpose  Forces  (U), 

27  December  1966  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance  for  Land  Forces,  FY  68  Initial 
Program  and  Financial  Plan  (U),  29  April  1967  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Draft  Presidential  Memorandum,  subject:  General  Purpose  Force  Re- 
quirements  and  Logistics  Guidance  (U),  26  May  1967  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance  for  Land  Forces  FY  68  Initial 
Program  and  Financial  Plan  (U),  16  June  1967  (SECRET). 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Systems  Analysis),  Memorandum,  subject:  Draft  Presidential 
Memorandum  on  General  Purpose  Forces  and  Logistics  Guidance  (U),  4  July  1967 
(SECRET). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Draft  Presidential  Memorandum,  subject:  General  Purpose  Force  Re¬ 
quirements  and  Logistics  Guidance  (U),  5  July  1967  (SECRET)) 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Navy  Reclama  of  the  "Record  of  Decision”  Logis¬ 
tics  Guidance  (U),  2  September  1967  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance  for  the  30th  Division  (U), 

28  October  1367  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Draft  Presidential  Memorandum,  subject:  General  Purpose  Force  Re¬ 
quirements  and  Logistics  Guidance  (U),  11  December  1967  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Draft  Presidential  Memorandum,  subject:  General  Purpose  Forces  and 
Logistics  Guidance  (U),  9  January  1968  (SECRET). 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller),  Memorandum,  subject:  FY  1970  Revised  and  FY 
1970  Budget  Estimates  (Revised)  (U),  30  July  1969  (CONFIDENTIAL)) 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Draft  Presidential  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistic  Guidance  for  General 
Purpose  Forces  (U),  21  February  1968  (SECRET). 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Systems  Analysis),  Memorandum,  subject:  Draft  Presidential 
Memorandum  on  Logistics  Guidance  for  General  Purpose  Forces  (U),  5  April  1968 
(SECRET)) 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Draft  Presidential  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistic  Guidance  for  General 
Purpose  Forces  (U),  10  April  1968  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Draft  Presidential  Memorandum,  subject:  General  Purpose  Forces  (U), 

15  January  1969  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Guidance  Memorandum  on  Logistics  (U),  11  February  1969  (SECRET). 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Systems  Analysis),  Memorandum,  subject:  Tentative  Record  of 
Decision  Defense  Guidance  Memorandum  (PGM)  on  Logistics  (U),  5  April  1969  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Guidance  Memorandum  on  Logistics  for  Fiscal  Year  1971  (U),  10  April 
1969  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum,  subject:  Tentative  FY  72-76  Logistic  Guidance  Memoran¬ 
dum  (U),  23  January  1970  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Menu  andum,  subject:  FY  72-76  Logistic  Guidance  (U),  24  March  1967 
(SECRET). 
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Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Weapons  Acquisition  and  Industrial  Readiness),  Memorandum, 
subject:  FY  1965  Certification,  Navy  (U),  6  December  1963  (SECRET). 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance  for  FY  1968  (U),  31  March  1966 
(SECRET). 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Memorandum,  subject:  Draft  Presidential  Memorandum  on  General  Pur¬ 
pose  Force  Requirements  and  Logistics  Guidance  (U),  12  June  1967  (SECRET). 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance  for  FY  1970  (U),  29  January 
1968  (SECRET). 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Memorandum,  subject:  DPM  on  Logistics  Guidance  for  General  Purpose 
Forces  (U),  28  March  1968  (SECRET). 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Memorandum,  subject:  Secretary  of  Defense  Guidance  Memorandum  on 
Logistics  (U),  15  March  1969  (SECRET);: 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Policy  Memorandum  84,  Joint  Strategic  Planning  System  (U),  19  June  1968 
(SECRET). 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Policy  Memorandum  144,  Review  of  Military  Plans,  13  September  1966. 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Memorandum  100-65,  subject:  Courses  of  Action— Southeast  Asia-First 
Eight  Weeks  (U),  11  February  1965  (TOP  SECRET). 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chairman  Memorandum  433-65,  subject:  Preliminary  Actions  Toward  In- 
creased  Readiness  (U),  17  February  1965  (TOP  SECRET). 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Memorandum  122-65,  subject:  Logistic  and  Personnel  Studies  with  Respect 
to  PACOM  Contingency  Plans  (U),  23  February  1965  (TOP  SECRET). 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Memorandum  333-65,  subject:  Terms  of  Reference  for  Honolulu  Confer¬ 
ence  JU),  8  April  1965  (TOP  SECRET).  _  ~ 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Memorandum  352-66,  subject:  Transfer  of  Responsibility  for  Support  of 
Allied  Forces  in  Vietnam  (U),  25  April  1966  (TOP  SECRET). 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Memorandum  177-65,  subject:  Logistics  Studies  with  Respect  to  CINCPAC 
Contingency  Plans  (U),  12  March  1965  (TOP  SECRET). 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Memorandum  376-65,  subject:  Contingency  Planning  for  Southeast  Asia/ 
Western  Pacific  Area  (U),  19  May  1965  'TOP  SECRET) 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Memorandum  503-65,  subject:  U.S.  Forces  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (U), 
27  April  1965  (TOP  SECRET).  - - - 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Memorandum  288-65,  subject:  Concept  for  Further  Development  of  Viet- 
nam  (U),  17  April  1965  (TOP  SECRET). 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Memorandum  332-68,  subject:  Deployment  Adjustment  Request  (A-67-107, 
67-112,  68-9)  (U),  29  May  1968  (SECRET). 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Message  7484,  20*'Q10Z  March  1965,  subject:  Report  of  Survev  of  the  Mili- 
tary  Situation  in  RVN  (U),  (TOP  SECRET).  ' 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Message  007307,  181558Z  March  1965,  subject:  Sanitization  of  Coast  of 
RVN  (U),  (TOP  SECRET). 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Message  8140,  031823Z  May  1968,  subject:  Augmented  Hospital  Facilities. 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Message  7310,  181634Z  March  1965,  subject:  For  Civilian  War  Casual¬ 
ties^),  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

Defense  Supply  Agency,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistic  Guidance  for  FY  1969  (U),  12  June  1967 
(SECRET). 

Defense  Supply  Agency,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistic  Guidance  (U),  12  March  1969  (CONFI¬ 
DENTIAL). 
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Defense  Supply  Agency,  Memorandum,  subject:  FY  1967  Certificate  of  Material  Readiness  for 
Non-Nuclear  War  (U),  15  December  1965  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

Defense  Supply  Agency,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistic  Guidance  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  1968  (U),  4  February  1966  (CONFIDENTIAL^ 

Defense  Supply  Agency,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistic  Guidance  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  1958  (U.),  31  March  1966  (CONFIDENTIAL^ 

Defense  Supply  Agency,  Memorandum,  subject:  FY  1968  Certificate  of  Materiel  Readiness  for 
Non-Nuclear  War  (U),  23  December  1966  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

Defense  Supply  Agency,  Memorandum,  subject:  Recommended  Changes  to  Logistic  Guidance  for 
1969  (U),  14  March  1967  (CONFIDENTIAL)]"' 

Defense  Supply  Agency,  Memorandum,  subject:  FY  1969  Certificate  of  Materiel  Readiness  for 
Non-Nuclear  War— Detense  Supply  Agency  (U),  11  January  1968  (SECRET). 

Defense  Supply  Agency,  Memorandum,  subject:  Industrial  Mobilization  Production  Planning 
Program,  2  January  1970. 

Defense  Supply  Agency,  Memorandum,  subject:  FY  1970  Certificate  of  Materiel  Readiness  for 
Non-Nuclear  War  (U),  13  December  1968  (SECRET). 

Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific,  Letter  Ser.  000438,  subject:  CY  66/67  Requirements  and  Capa- 
bilities  Program  (U),  20  October  1966  (TOP  SECRET). 

Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific,  Letter,  Ser.  000366,  subject:  Transportation  Tables  (U),  23  Sep¬ 
tember  1964  (TOP  SECRET). 

Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific,  Letter,  Ser.  000131,  subject:  Concept  for  Logistic  Support  (U), 

10  April  1965  (TOP  SECRET). 

Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific,  Contingency  Plans  Pertaining  to  Southeast  Asia. 

Commander  in  Chief,  Military  Assistance  Command  Vietnam,  Message  25842,  27  July  1966, 
subject:  Stockage  Objectives  (U),  (SECRET). 

Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific,  Letter  4,  Ser.  003123,  subject:  Logistics  Point  Papers  (U),  3  No¬ 
vember  1969  (SECRET). 

Commander  in  Chief,  Strike  Command,  History  of  Army  and  Air  Force  Unit  Moves  to  PACOM 
and  Southeast  Asia,  April  1965  to  January  1969  (U),  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

Department  of  the  Army,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Logistics,  Letter,  subject:  Mobilization  Plan¬ 
ning  for  Counterinsurgency  Operations  (U),  24  July  1968  (SECRET). 

Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (I&L),  Memorandum,  subject:  Industrial  Mobilization 
Production  Planning  Program— Limited  War,  8  October  1969. 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  Memorandum  to  Secretary  of  Defense,  subject:  Equipment  Required  for 
the  Active  Army  Buildup  (U),  17  November  1965  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance  for  General  Purpose  Forces 
(Ground)  (U),  5  November  1965  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance  (U),  1  March  1965  (CONFI¬ 
DENTIAL). 

Se'retary  of  the  Army,  Memorandum,  subject:  Recommended  Changes  to  Logistics  Guidance  (U), 
28  April  1967  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  Memorandum,  subject:  Draft  Memorandum  for  the  President  on  General 
Purpose  Forces  and  Logistics  Guidance  (U),  14  June  1967  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance  for  FY  70  (U),  21  February 
1968  (SECRET). 
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Secretary  of  the  Army,  Memorandum,  subject:  DPM  on  Logistics  Guidance  for  General  Purpose 
Forces  (U),  23  March  1968  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance  (U),  12  March  1969  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  Memorandum,  subject:  FY  1965  Logistical  Support  Certificate  (U), 

12  December  1963  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  Attachment  to  FY  1966  Logistical  Support  Certificate  for  the  Army  (U), 

17  December  1964  (CONFIDENTIAL). 


Secretary  of  the  Army,  Memorandum,  subject*  FY  1967  Certificate  of  Materiel  Readiness  for 
Non-Nuclear  War— Army  (U),  23  December  1965  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  Memorandum,  subject:  FY  1968  Certificate  of  Materiel  Readiness  for 
Non-Nuclear  War— Army  (U),  30  December  1966  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  Memorandum,  subject:  FY  1969  Certificate  of  Materiel  Readiness  for 
Non-Nuclear  War— Army  (U),  22  December  1967  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  Memorandum,  subject:  FY  1970  Certificate  of  Materiel  Readiness  for 
Non-Nuclear  War-Army  (U),  31  December  1968  (CONFIDENTIAL)" 

Department  of  the  Army,  Memorandum,  subject:  Industrial  Mobilization  Production  Planning 
Program  (U),  11  February  1970  and  24  March  1970  (SECRET). 

Department  of  the  Army,  Message  0822247,  subject:  Off-Shore  Logistic  Base  Study,  April  1966. 

U.S.  Army  Munitions  Command,  Message  1266-67  to  CG,  USAMC,  Washington,  D.C..  19  June 
1967. 


Department  of  the  Navy,  Memorandum,  subject:  Industrial  Mobilization  Production  Planning 
Program  (U),  7  January  1970  (CONFIDENTIAL^ 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Memorandum,  subject:  FY  1965  Logistical  Support  Certificate  (U), 

21  December  1963  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Memorandum,  subject:  FY  1966  Certificate  of  Materiel  for  Non-Nuclear 
War  (U),  18  December  1964  (CONFIDENTL£Ly: 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Memorandum,  subject:  FY  1967  Certificate  of  Materiel  Readiness  for 
Non-Nuclear  War— Navy  and  Marine  Corps  (U),  27  December  1965  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Memorandum,  subject:  FY  1968  Certificate  of  Materiel  Readiness  for 
Non-Nuclear  War-Navy  and  Marine  Corps  (U),  4  January  1967  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Memorandum,  subject:  FY  1969  Certificate  of  Materiel  Readiness  for 
Non-Nuclear  War— Navy  and  Marine  Corps  (U),  11  January  1968  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Memorandum,  subject:  FY  1970  Certificate  of  Materiel  Readiness  fcr 
Non-Nuclear  War— Navy  and  Marine  Corps  (U),  21  December  1968  (SECRET^ 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance,  20  December  1961. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance  (U),  18  May  1964  (CONFI¬ 
DENTIAL). 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Memorandum,  subject:  Draft  Presidential  Memorandum  on  Objectives 
for  General  Purposes  Forces  and  Logistics  Guidance  (U),  25  July  1966  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Memorandum,  subject:  Draft  Presidential  Memorandum  on  General  Pur¬ 
pose  Force  Requirements  and  Logistics  Guidance  (U),  13  June  1967  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Memorandum  to  Secretary  of  Defense,  subject:  Naval  Reserve  Aircraft 
Transferred  to  Active  Forces,  11  May  1966.  ~ 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Memorandum,  subject:  U.S.  Military  Posture  in  the  Far  East  (U), 

18  February  1965  (TOP  SECRET). 
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Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Memorandum,  subject-  FY  1966  Certificate  of  Materiel  P.eadi- 
nessJU),  4  December  1964  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Memorandum,  subject:  FY  1967  Certificate  of  Materiel  Readiness 
for  Non-Nuclear  War  (l'),  28  December  1965  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Memorandum,  subject:  FY  1968  Certificate  of  Materiel  Readiness 
for  Non-Nuclear  War  (U),  23  December  1966  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Memorandum,  subject:  FY  1969  Certificate  of  Materiel  Readiness 
for  Non-Nuclear  War  (U),  21  December  1967  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Memorandum,  subject:  FY  1970  Certificate  of  Materiel  Readiness 
for  Non-Nuclear  War  (U),  24  December  1968  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Memorandum,  subject:  Draft  Presidential  Memorandum  on  Objec¬ 
tives  for  General  Purpose  Forces  (U),  1  August  1966  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance  FY  68  (U),  7  April  1967 
(SECRET). 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Memorandum,  subject:  Logistics  Guidance  for  FY  69  (U),  13  June 
1967  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Memorandum,  subject:  DPM  on  Logistics  Guidance  for  General 
Purpose  Forces  (U),  26  March  1968  (SECRET). 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Memorandum,  subject:  DGM  on  Logistics  (U),  14  March  1969 
(SECRET). 

Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Memorandum,  subject:  Industrial  Mobilization  Production  Plan¬ 
ning  Program  (U),  16  January  1970  (SECRET). 

Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Letter  to  Headquarters,  Sacramento  Air  Materiel  Area,  subject: 
Joint  Logistics  Review  Board  (JLRB)  Visitation  Items,  26  September  1969. 

Headquarters,  USAF  (AFSSS),  Letter,  subject:  Munitions  Logistics  During  the  Vietnam  Conflict 
1965-1968  (U),  16  September  1969  (CONFIDENTIAL). 

Department  of  the  Air  Force,  AFSSS,  Letter,  subject:  Information  for  Requirements  Forecast¬ 
ing  Monograph,  30  December  1969. 

Headquarters,  Air  Force  Logistics  Command,  Letter,  subject:  Investment  Items  (XD,  XF2)  Buy 
Guidelines  for  FY  1969,  23  August  1968. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PUBLICATIONS 

U.S.  Congress,  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  26  July 
1947,  as  amended  through  20  September  1966,  Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1966. 

U.S.  Congress,  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Hearings,  Ammunition  Shortages  in  the 
Armed  Services,  83d  Congress,  1st  session,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 


GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED  REPORTS 

Planning  Research  Corporation  Study,  PRC-R-1036,  Planning  Factors,  22  September  1967. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  DOCUMENTS,  ORDERS,  AND  PRESS  RELEASES 

Nixon,  Richard  M.,  Remarks  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Texas,  18  April  1970. 

Nixon,  Richard  M.,  Executive  Order  11406,  Assigning  Authority  With  Respect  to  Ordering  Units 
in  the  Ready  Reserve  to  Active  Duty,  10  April  1968. 

National  Security  Council,  National  Security  Action  Memorandum  328,  subject:  Presidential 
Decisions  With  Respect  to  Vietnam,  6  April  1970. 


BRIEFINGS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 

Department  of  the  Army,  Representatives  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  Discussion 
held  on  12  December  1969. 

U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command,  Deputy  Commanding  General,  Discussion  held  on  24  December 
1969. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  {Installations  and  Logistics),  Discussion  held  on  15  De¬ 
cember  1969. 

Department  of  the  Army,  Team  Chief,  TIMAR-1,  Discussions  held  on  12  December  1969  and 
7  January  1970. 

Department  of  the  Navy,  Representatives  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Logistics, 
Discussions  held  on  23  December  1969. 

Headquarters,  Marine  Corps,  Representatives  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-4,  Discussion 
held  on  2  December  1969. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Deputy  for  Supply  and  Maintenance,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Air  Force  (Installations  and  Logistics),  Discussion  held  on  22  January  1970. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Representative  of  Headquarters,  Air  Force  Logistics  Command, 
Discussions  held  on  3-7  August  1969. 

Representatives  of  Headquarters,  USAF,  Discussions  held  on  18  December  1969. 

Pacific  Air  Force,  Briefing  to  Joint  Logistics  Review  Board,  September  1969. 
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